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DEALER RELATIONS 


More sales through fewer dealers keynotes Nash peacetime sales policy. 


See page 35. W 


TRAINING FOR EXECUTIVES 


How and why American Cyanamid runs monthly sales management seminars. 


See page 125. 


SALES AIDS 


Easy Washer designs some top-notch sales training tools. 


See page 53. * 


Poster ads are seen most often... 


familiar products bought most often 


me impact of our outdoor advertising on consumers, retail merchants, and our own sales organization has been amazing to us.""... LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT © OMPANY 
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*LYALL SMITH 
Sports Editor 


LYALL SMITH, Free 
Press Sports Editor, hit 
the world series jackpot 
as a forecaster. 

On the opening day of the 1945 baseball 
season, he predicted in his column, “As Of 
Today”, that the Tigers would win the American 
League Championship, and play either the Cubs 
or the Cardinals in the World Series. 


On the opening day of the World Series in 
Detroit, he predicted in his column that the 
Tigers would win the World’s Championship, 


and that the Series would go the full limit of 
seven games. 


Lyall Smith was right. 


You might elect to call this omniscient an- 
alysis of sport, or just good luck. What it does 
demonstrate is the fact that Smith knows his 
job. That is an outstanding characteristic of his 
handling of Free Press Sport Pages to win fan 
approval and his direction of that brilliant galaxy 
of star writers who aid him in interpreting sport 
in all of its phases to the best and the most 
critical sports town in America. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
"A DYNAMIC PAPER SERVING DYNAMIC DETROIT” 
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“For the most disinterested and meritorious public servz, 
ice rendered by any American newspaper during the year 
1944.” Pulitzer Medal Award to The Detroit Free Press. 
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HOW originates at KNX... 


Iso does Romance of the Ranchos 


COLUMBIA OWNED \__ 


The tearoom-tempest that our Joan Davis stirs up on her Monday night CBS show 
makes Custer’s Last Stand seem like a quilting bee. Listeners who revel in her unin- 
hibited antics are about as plentiful as the bars of Swan Soap Joan’s snack-bar sells 


for Lever Brothers. 


Fun is fun, particularly when performers have absolute confidence in the technicians 
who handle their program. That’s why the Joan Davis Show hasn't a worry in the 
world. It originates at KNX where transmission of radio’s finest entertainment is at 
peak-perfection. Every moment of Joan’s mirth-packed madness leaves KNX for all 


America just as superbly as it’s created in Studio B. 


KNX is proud of the send-off it gives to CBS coast-to-coast shows. But it’s equally 


proud of the network quality it gives to local shows. 


Take Romance Of The Ranchos, a story of dashing dons and lovely senoritas. Modern 
Californians applaud its marauding Indians, gallant Spaniards and melancholy 
Mexicans — brought right into their living rooms in all their flashing color through 
KNX perfect production. And the Title Insurance and Trust Company, in its third 
year of sponsorship, is just as enthusiastic about Romance Of The Ranchos rating — 


higher than that of any competing program.* 


There are other KNX creations waiting to carry 
your sales message to Southern California — the 
West's leading market. You can learn about them 


by calling us or Radio Sales. 


°( Special Hooper Survey made during June, July, August 1945 for 


the Los Angeles area gives it a 6.3 rating. ) 


Columbia’s Station 
for All Southern California 


Palace Hotel, San Francisco 5 @ Columbia Square, Los Angeles 28 
Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 
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Biography of Chiquita Banana 


. . the Navy students at a mid-western college voted 
her the girl they would “most like to get into a refrigerator 
with,” 


. says Broadcasting Magazine, ‘She has made putting 
a banana in a refrigerator practically a social faux pas.” 


.an N. Y. U. advertising instructor writes: “She's an 
example of the best in musical spots.” 


. after less than a year on the air, Time says she's 
become “undisputed No. 1"° on the jingle-jangle spot 
parade 


. She’s “Chiquita Banana,’ United Fruit Company's 
gift to radio audiences. You've probably heard her sing: 


“I’m Chiquita Banana and I've come to say 

Bananas have to ripen in a certain way, 

When they are flecked with brown and have 
a golden hue, 

Bananas taste the best and are the best 
for you. 

But bananas like the climate of the very, very 
tropical equator; 

So you should never put bananas 
refrigerator. 


in the 


Chiquita’s life began less than a year ago when the 
United Fruit Co. came to Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., advertising agency, with a problem. The 
company explained: 


“We can sell all the bananas we bring to the United 
States for the next three years—but we want to make sure 
that folks enjoy bananas at the most digestible stage. 


“Scientists tell us that the banana is most readily as- 
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simulated when the starches have been converted to scluble 
sugars; this stage becomes apparent when the epidermis 
is flecked with brown spots (oh!) . . . that green-tipped 
and all-yellow bananas will best attain ripeness if kept at 
a temperature of from 68° to 72° F., and thus refrivera. 
tion tends to retard ripening (oh! oh!). 


“But our salesmen and spies tell us that people won't 
buy green-tip bananas and let them ripen at home, that 
they think all-yellow bananas are fully ripe and brown 
spots on the peel mean the bananas have spoiled— and 
horror of horrors, people are putting unripe bananas on 
the ice/—-What are we going to do?” 


Well, the BBDO execs put their heads together, and the 
idea for Chiquita Banana was conceived. 


Len MacKenzie wrote the words, Garth Montgomery 
the music. They first unveiled Chiquita for United Fruit’s 
advertising director, Pat Partridge—with Len at the office 
piano, a cute young secretary doing the vocal, and Garth 


shaking paper clips in paper cups to simulate maracas. 
Pat was won over. 


The next step was to present Chiquita in her proper 
dress to United Fruit’s president and sales manager. With 
all the account execs on hand, with Patti Clayton singing, 
Ray Block and six Spanish gents providing the musical 
background, and Garth and Len biting their fingernails, 
Chiquita Banana made her formal debut. 


Immediately she went on the air—just another one- 
minute singing commercial. And instantly the fan mail 
indicated that people were falling for her Latin manner 
and the song she sings. 


And even better than fan mail: After only a few weeks 
on the air, BBDO made 500 personal interviews in Balti. 
more, and 9 out of every 10 persons knew Chiquita’s ‘Re 
frigerator Message.” 


It looks like Chiquita Banana and her spot-musicals are 
here to stay. 


Proxy Press Party 


We admire to resport, as our Uncle Ezra would put it, 
on a cute piece of sae Tan dreamed up by some of the 
lads at Electronic Corp. of America, doubtless after the 
third round of Martinis in the Waldorf Men’s Bar. It has 
to do with a press party that didn’t come off. More accur 
ately, one that came off only by proxy. 


Within the last fortnight, a fleet, uniformed messenger 
delivered into the hands of sundry editors like ourselves 
a bulky package. Tearing off the wraps wearing our usual 
“come-come-what-is-it’”” grimace, we quickly rearranged our 
features to register 220-Volt interest. 


The box contained: three miniature bottles of Mi 
Vernon whiskey, two whiskey glasses, a package of Planters 
peanuts, a package of Stanley’s pretzel sticks, a sheaf ot 
photos, a packet of press releases. A communication lookin» 


like a tape torn from the clutches of a teletypewrit: 
addressed us thus: 


We figure it's just about time to call a halt. 


Since there are 150 manufacturers of radios and since eaci 
manufacturer has been sadly frustrated during the war and n 
wants to show his new models— 
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M & F CIRCULATION CENSUS 


A PLANNING GUIDE FOR ADVERTISERS 


Unique Analysis of Coverage 
Shows Where Industrial 
Advertising Dollars Go 


The hit or miss procedure of 
“blanket coverage” is obsolete now 
that industrial advertisers have the 
facts produced by the Mill & Factory 
Census of Circulation. Every impor- 
tant trading area in America is be- 
ing analyzed by Mill & Factory’s 
unique on-the-spot circulation force 
... the 1200 salesmen representing 
132 leading Industrial Distributors. 
Their experience and co-operation 
brings in these facts about each 
major trading area: 

1. Total number of worth- 

while plants. 

2. Their authoritative finan- 
cial ratings. 

3. Names and positions of 
men in these plants who 
receive and read Mill & 
Factory regularly. 


Sales & Ad Managers Say: 


“Its made-to-order for campaign 
planning.” 

Advertising and sales managers 
who want to know where their ad- 
vertising dollars go, have found the 
Circulation Census a real eye-opener. 
It shows exactly what coverage they 
are getting in the vital markets they 
want to reach. 
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BRIDGEPORT TRADING AREA 


Sales-rich Fairfield County which com- 
prises the Bridgeport trading area is a 
typical example of the 132 lucrative trad- 
ing areas put under the microscope by the 
M & F Circulation Census. Proved cov- 
erage of key men in all the important 
plants in this area makes Mill & Factory 
the number one medium to reach the men 
responsible for the big volume buying. 


Mill & Factory 
Plant Rating and Coverage Table 
Bridgeport 
Fairfield County, Connecticut 
. NO. OF 
PLANTS 
(Excluding PLANTS 
branch of- RECEIVING READERS 
fices and MILL & IN THESE 
RATINGS warehouses) FACTORY PLANTS 
AAA 40 40 100% 91 
AA 10 10 100% 14 
A 5 5 100% 5 
B 18 18 100% 32 
c 18 18 100% 18 
Others — *68 — 76 


MILL & FACTORY’S CIRCULATION 
---covers all worthwhile plants in trading 
area. 
-+.reaches the men who can say YES and 
make it stick. 
*Unrated or lower rated plants with substantial 
buying power. 


Write or call CONOVER-MAST CORPORA- 
TION, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y.; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; 
Leader Building, Cleveland 14; Duncan A. 
Scott & Co., West Coast Representatives, 
Mills Building, San Francisco 4; and Persh- 
ing Sq. Bidg., Los Angeles 13. 
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W. C "Parson” Teague 


- «+ featured on “Comments on 
the News of the Day” over 
WMC, Mondays through Satur- 


e W. C. Teague 
is known to his 
friends... and that 
means his listeners... 
as Parson" Teague. 


© That friendly prefix is 
a result of Mr. Teague's 
general appearance ... 
long, angular, solemn... 
but with a keen wit and 
drawling voice that 
makes his news broad- 
cast one of the high 
spots in WMC's daily 
schedule. 


® Since January, 1935, 
"Parson" Teague has 
brought the news and its 
analysis in a friendly, 
human, down-to-earth 
fashion to WMC's list- 
ening audience. His con- 
sistently high Hooper... 


WMC 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


It is conceivable that the press might be getting just 


: little 
tired of standing around on its feet looking at radios and ‘aking 


admiring exclamations. 


So we figured we would send our press party to you. . You 
don’t have to shake hands with anybody. . . . You won't hve to 
say it’s really a remarkable instrument. (Which it is.) 

All you have to do is put your feet up on the desk, lcisurely 
inspect our lovely photos and have a drink from us. 


If there should be any information you will need or if you'd 
| like to hear one of our radios, please believe me we will neither 
| be bored nor too busy to show it to you. Just call Electronic Corp. 
|of America, Watkins 9-1870, 45 West 18 Street, New York City, 
| Add: Just in case you thought this was really too good to be 
true, we have enclosed a release along with the pictures our 
new ECA models. 


Ah, dear ECA, warmed by the glow of your spirits, 
touched by your sympathetic understanding, we send you 
in return (having no desire to be subtle) a goat-skin-bound 


THE “PERSONALITY” STATION 


one of the highest day- 
time ratings on the sta- 
tion . . . attests to his 
popularity. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


NBC NETWORK 


5,000 WATTS ¢ DAY AND NIGHT 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES— 
L THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


copy of Bemelman’s “I Love You, I Love You, I Love 
You,” and a proxy kiss from the prettiest blonde on the 
staff. One of your new models is herein unveiled to our 
palpitant readers. See page 48. 


Want to Rent a Dance Floor? 


Aspiring to get into business for himself, G. I. Joe may 
be astonished, five years from now, to find what kind 
of business he really got into. 


Herbert B. Mueller had a medical discharge from the 
Army, in 1919, and the prediction that shattered health 
would not let him live long. He went back to the farm, 
with his soldier savings, bought up a carload of seed, 
lost it through spoilage, due to inexperience. He put 
borrowed money into other business ventures which fizzled. 
Yet today, he is in business for himself, with a waiting 
'list of customers—and you can have 10 guesses for the 
kind of business, and even then you're not likely to be 
right. He rents dance floors! 


Anybody around Hollywood can telephone the Mueller 
Dance Floor Co. and order a dance floor laid down, for 
one night or longer, in the home on the rug, or outdoors 
on the lawn, or any level space. 


And here is the valuable tip, from one ‘‘vet”’ to another, 
of what to watch in chosing your business. Mr. Mueller 
was watching his eight-year-old niece dancing on a rug 
and wondered if a ‘wooden mat could not be laid over a 
rug for dancing. Forthwith, he made one out of maple 
|in four-by-six units which lock together. He got a patent 
'on the locking device. The units made a hit, the neighbors 
| wanted them. He took them around for demonstrations to 
dancing schools, hotels, movie studios. 


When he worked out the idea of renting dance floors, 
bringing the units around in his car, and providing floors 
from twelve-by-twelve (big enough for 30 dancers) up to 


any area desired, he began to do business, has been doing 
it for years. 


For a small dance floor in the home for one night, 
Mr. Mueller charges $10 on week-days. On Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays, the charges are 25% higher. 


Mr. Mueller has most of the motion picture stars on 
his customer list, and also the movie studios. When the 
latter build a palatial ballroom set, they call in Mr. 
Mueller for the dance floor; he can install it in a few hours. 


Mr. Mueller’s cars will bring a piano, too, if ordered, 
and a special wheelbarrow, of his own invention, enabies 
one man to lay down the dance floor, and place the piano 
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where it is wanted, even upstairs. 
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KNOX IDE has been elected 
chairman of the board of Pal 
Blade Co., Inc. He also will 
serve as a member of the 
executive, finance and oper- 
ating committees of the firm. 


HARTNER 


GEORGE W. HARTNER has 
been appointed sales promo- 
tion and advertising manager 
of the National Electric Prod- 
ucts Corporation. Mr. Hartner 
formerly was supervisor of 
the firm’s Priority Division. 
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WALKER 


CHARLES P. WALKER has 
been elected president, the 
Citro Chemical Corp. of 
America, one of Emerson 
Drug Company’s subsidiaries, 
succeeding Walter W. White, 
now retired from active duty. 


MITCHELL 


F. M. MITCHELL, director, 
Consumers Durable Goods 
Division, WPB, has resigned 
his position to return to the 
Frigidaire Division, Gencral 
Motors Corp. as manager of 
the Laundry Equipment sales. 


WHITE 


LT. COL. CHARLES 5S. 
WHITE has been elected 
vice-president in charge of 
sales of The Fleischmann Dis- 
tilling Corp. Before going in- 
to the service he was man- 
ager. State Stores Division. 


SCHLEGEL 


N. C. SCHLEGEL, Chicago 
branch manager of the Boston 
Gear Works, Inc., has been 
appointed sales manager of 
the American Gear and Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. He will set up 
a nation-wide sales program. 


SETTER 


CLIFFORD P. SETTER, re- 
cently resigned as chief of 
the Plywood and Veneer 
Branch, WPB., has been made 
vice-president and chief ad- 
ministrator, U.S.Plywood Corp. 


RANKIN 


LT. COL. H. C. RANKIN, 
recently released from the | 
Army Air Forces, has re- 
turned to Beech Aircraft 
Corp. and has been made 
sales manager. He formerly 
served as the chief pilot. 


Beginning of I5I-. 
mile lake back of 


Grand Coulee Dam 


PRESENT AND POTENTIAL 
FARM WEALTH 


Sheep crossing Grand Coulee 
dam—5000 head, about 1-10 of 1 per 
cent of all the sheep in the Pacific 
Northwest. Pictured above is the 
largest of more than 600 irrigation 
storage dams in Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon. Water impounded 
back of Grand Coulee will create a 
great new farm empire in the Co- 
lumbia River basin in the very 
heart of the district served by the 
Pacific Northwest Farm Trio. 
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‘Hmmm... 
let’s see... 
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... That'll be just 102 Billion Dollars!” 


OFFICE BUILDINGS, stores and sta- 
diums. Apartment houses, hospitals, 
powerhouses and homes—by the millions! 
The building plans of the American busi- 
ness market are piling up. They are rapidly 
nearing the day when they will become 
orders. 


Orders totalling 10%% billion dollars! 


But even this huge backlog is only part 
of the purchases the business market can 
absorb. It buys everything—from lemon 
peels to locomotives! 


When you have products to sell, such a 
market is worth all the selling effort you 
can put on it. 


Fortunately, maximum advertising effort 
can be applied at comparatively small cost. 
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For $6,585 a month you can put almost a 
million sales messages on the desks of the 
men who make the decisions in the business 
market. You can do it by using just four 
general business magazines: Business 
Week (126,246 circulation); Fortune (188,- 
918); U. S. News (204,927); Nation’s Busi- 
ness (456,640). 


. The total is 976,731. Use all of it. The 
market justifies all the advertising you can 
afford. And if you intend to get your share 
of the tremendous buying business will do, 
you can’t afford to use fewer than these four 
fundamental business magazines. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington * DC 
[17] 


= ILLINOIS’ 
he 


OUTSIDE CHICAGO 


Peoria.... The 
*100 Million Dollar 


County 
.. and 12 Other Rich 


Counties Covered By 


‘Annual 


weet 

PEORIA 
JOURNAE 
Aud. SUP 


Peoria Newspapers luc., Agent 
_ WARD-GRIFFITH CO, 


National 


AREA. 


4 


\ OFFICES tn PRINCIPAL CITIES d 


GET BIGGER AUDIENCES 
FOR 


YOUR FIRM’S FILMS 


Let DeVRY help you bring your institutional and 
training films to the attention of Schools, Colleges, 
Universities, Church, Civic, Agricultural and other 
influential groups. You get FREE listing in 15,000 
catalogs annually. You get audience reports. 
Write for specific plan to assure your S$ max- 
imum showings... No cost.ee 
No obligation, DeVRY COR- 
PORATION, 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois, 


YOUR BEST BUY—A DEVRY 


For Sales, Industrial and 
Training projects, select the 
3-purpose DEVRY, that (1) 
safely projects BOTH sound 
ane silent films; (2) shows 
TH black and white and 

a films without extra 
opsipment, (3) affords port- 
able PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM— indoors or out. 
Shoot your own movies witha DEVRY 16mm. 
camera — choice of the Nation’s professionals 
for their personal filming. 


— 
JRIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE 


MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 


I don’t know who is fonder of ag- 
glutinations—Winchell or Time. But, 
if and when the locution is used, I 
think it may be Time rather than 
Winchell which comes up with “CIO- 
dor. 


It was Kasco Informant which 
spotted this sign over the tomatoes 
in a grocery: ‘Don’t squeeze me until 
I'm yours.” The same bulletin has 
one guy asking another: ‘Like bathing 
beauties ?”’ and this surprising answer: 

I don’t know; I never bathed one.” 
° 


Over at the American magazine, the 
researchers mix a little humor with 
their bar-charts. In a brochure called: 
“Meet the superman of the super- 
markets!”, cartoons and gags enliven 
the piece. There is the Exotic dame, 
“most likely to sex-ceed.” There’s 
the plow-chinned Reformer, who 
“no’s her way around.” And, finally, 
the Homebody, with “low heels, high 
morals.” 

a 


Literal, if not too brilliant, slogan 
for Sugar Barrel pipe-tobacco: ‘Mild 
as moonlight.” 

* 


Writes Larry Clark, of Twin City 
Hardwood Lumber Co.: 

Dear Harty: 

Your “Something for the buoys” 
brings to mind the name we finally 
selected for our 16-year-old daughter's 
sailboat ... 

“Buoy CRAzy” 
and the comment of my wife after 
seeing the birds around a passenger- 
steamer at Port Arthur, Ontario, last 
week: “Just the buoys and gulls play- 
ing around.” 
(signed) Larry Clark 
* 

Cover of a matchbook says: “It’s 
easy to fly a Piper Cub.” How about: 
“Any dub can fly a Cub’? 

° 

Stopper-title on a booklet by BBDO, 
New York adv. agency: “You Can't 
Be a Howling Success Just by Howl- 
ing.” 

: 

Uncle Sam has all the sympathy in 

the world with nations struggling to 


| get back on their feet; so long as they 


don't think of him as Uncle Sa; 


Timely title for an evangelical ser- 


mon: “Re: Conversion.” 
e 
WorD FOR WorpD 
“But I thought—,”’ began the typist 
meekly. 


“It’s not your business to think,” sna; 
ped the manager. “Just you take down 
what I say, word for word, and keep your 
own ideas to yourself.” 

So, that afternoon, the following lett: 
was taken to him to sign: 

“Dear Mr. Browne—Write it with an 
‘e. Pure swank. His father was a garden 
er. With regard to your letter of what 
ever date it was, I can quote you the 
following prices. 

“Hi, Thompson! It’s that outsider, 
Browne. How much shall we stick on? 
Twenty percent! Make it thirty? Righto 
Awaiting your esteemed order, I am Yours 
Truly. That's settled Aim.” 

—London Tid-Bits 
* 

To hear them tell it, Japan is a 
peace-loving nation; but what they 
wanted most was a piece of our col 
lective hides. 

. 

A small town usually has a big 
heart. 

. 


Somebody should tell California and 
Florida that the war is over. Then 
maybe we'll get oranges that are big 
ger than marbles, grapefruit that arc 
bigger than tennis-balls. 

* 


When Labor and Management dis 
cover that they are both Capitalists 
and both on the same team, we'll have 
peacetime prosperity that will mak: 
history. 

. 

“Old MacDonald Had a Farm. 
Or, at least, a ranch-house. That, how 
ever, was before they tested the atomi 
bomb on his place in New Mexico. 

° 


Suggested _ title 
humor-department : 
= 


for Pathfinder 
““Smileposts.” 


THE LETTER 
He sat alone in the twilight, and in his 
hand he held an old, old letter. 
It was faded and yellow with age, ye" 
he couldn’t consign it to the flames. 
The writing was in a delicate, girlis! 
hand . . . one that he knew . . . ah, ho 


well! 
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Simplified Selling 0 J: Vin 


An easier way to use the advantages of sound motion 


pictures—that’s Sono-Vision, a cabinet projector which contains 
the screen, speaker, amplifier, projector, and all controls. 

One button starts it... another stops it... and no 

darkened room is necessary. It makes sound films practical 

for sales demonstrations in dealer display rooms; for advertising in 
windows, at point of sale, in transportation terminals; and 


much more convenient and impressive in personnel 


training and indoctrination programs. 
An illustrated, descriptive booklet will be 


sent without obligation. 


TELL AND SELL WITH SONO-VISION 


MILLS sti, snaeented 


DEPT. 202, 4100 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 39. ILLINOIS 
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See — 


Technical Director Charles A. Glabau of Bakers Weekly's Re- 


search Laboratory makes a nitrogen determination in connec- 


tion with a research problem related to the effect of oxidiz- 


ing agents on yeast-leavened dough. 


How BAKERS WEEKLY helps manufacturers sell the 
major buying factors in the Bakery Market 


Bakers Weekly's specialized editorial program attracts widest readership 
among the progressive bakers who are anxious to improve the quality of 
their baked goods, and to learn more efficient production and sales methods 


These progressive bakers are the principal 
buyers of ingredients, materials and equip- 
ment. 


How Bakers Weekly helps this specific 
group of bakers solve their problems 


Out of the Experimental Bakery, Research 
Laboratories, and Engineering Department 
come the answers to many of the Industry's 
problems of engineering and production . . . 
quality control and analysis . . . sales and 
merchandising. Many of these problems have 
been attacked both from the standpoint of 
the baker and from that of the manufacturer. 
For instance, Bakers Weekly's Research Lab- 
oratory worked with manufacturers to over- 
come a packaging problem. In the early days, 
the moisture proof wrapper created a con- 
densation of moisture on the surface of the 
bread and wrapper. The result of the joint 
research is today’s wrapper which allows the 
bread’s natural moisture to escape, yet keeps 
the bread protected. 


With the urgent need to maintain high vol- 
ume, bakers tell us they are anxious to learn 
about new products that will help cut costs 
or improve quality and to increase eye appeal 
so that their baked goods will be more readily 
salable. Advertisers who keep in mind the 
special interests and needs of Bakers Weekly's 
particular group of readers, and give them 
information that will help solve their prob- 
lems, get profitable results. 


Practical bakery men; specialists in all tech- 
nical and scientific ph , and in sales and 
merchandising; are available in our New York 
and Chicago offices to cooperate fully »vith 
any manufacturer or advertising agency in- 
terested in selling to the Baking Industry. 
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The nation’s bakers do a business of 
nearly $2,000,000,000 a year 


And $750,000,000 goes for the purchase of 
ingredients, equipment and supplies annu- 
ally. Although the United States Census of 
Manufactures currently lists 18,000 com- 
mercial bakeries, less than 10,000 account for 
more than 90% of the business. Here’s the 
breakdown: 


The Large Combination Baking Companies, having two 
or inore plants and buying centrally: There are 82 of 
these Combination Companies, with a total of 804 
plants, doing about 33% of the total baking volume. 


The Independent Wholesale Bakers and Retail Bakers doing 
$50,000 or more: 3,616 of these Bakers do a volume of 
business each year ranging from $50,000 to $400,000 
(in some cases running into millions). They account for 
about 48% of the total baking volume. 


The Progressive Retail Bakers, doing from $25,000 to 
$50,000: About 6,000 progressive bakers in this classi- 
fication account for approximately 10% of the total 
volume of baked goods. 


There remains a relatively large group, numerically, of 
little neighborhood one-man shops, which, together, 
account for less than 10% of the bakery business. 


The 10,000 bakers in the first three groups 
above do more than 90% of the 2 Billion 
Dollar Bakery Volume. 


See Standard Rate & Data, Class 9, Business Paper Sec- 
tion, for complete information on the Bakery Market. 


» BAKERS OS 


Y WEEKLY 


45 West 45th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


As he gazed at the once-fragrant and 
dainty missive, memories of happy days 
long dead arose in his brain, and a blind. 
ing mist came before his eyes, 


He remembered the day he received that 
letter, so long ago. It was in the Spring 
on one of those mornings that seemed fyl| 
of tender caresses and promises of an 
everlasting happiness. 


And the promise he had made then . , , 
the promise he had made in good faith, 
and had meant to keep. It was too late 
now. Ah, it was forever too late. 


And, as he sat there deep in reverie, 
his wife came into the room ... saw that 
letter in his hands. 


The one letter he would have given 
worlds to keep her from seeing! 


For, it was the one she had given him 
to mail . . . just 30 days ago! 
—Paul S. Weiner. 


No, Tessie; Henry Wallace’s book 
isn’t called ‘60 Million Slobs.” 


Thomas Young Orchids, Inc., tells 
florists: “Christmas is a month.” 
a 


Driving for more banking by mail, 
and paying bills by check, Philadel. 
phia’s First National Bank urges: “Let 
the postman do your leg-work.” 

* 


Recommended relief for the snif- 
fling season: Sharp & Dohme’s new 
nose-drops: Prothricin. It’s a double- 
action vaso-constrictor; stops that drip, 
and attacks germs of the upper- 
respiratory tract at the same time. It 
was the only thing that let me get 
through the hay-fever season in rea- 
sonable comfort. 

+ 


Recommended reading: “History in 
the Writing,” by the foreign corre- 
spondents of Time, Life, and Fortune, 
selected and edited by Gordon Car- 
roll. 

e 


Paging through the Alameda Coun- 
ty Medical Society's Bulletin, Jack 
Lutz spotted this picture-caption: 
“Capt. H. S. Kimball, A.C.M.S. mem- 
ber, in the right foreground is shown 
somewhere in France cutting clothes 
from a wounded soldier with a com- 
pound fracture of his right leg.’’ Must 
have been.a sharp break, Jack thinks. 


Lou Shimon says a skunk is a pussy- 
cat with a secret weapon. 


© 
Nit—“Will sodium vinbarbital let you 
sleep ?”’ 
WitT—"You sedative!” 
. 
“WJNO, the Voice of the Palm 
Beaches, where Dun and Bradstreet 


meet Hooper and Crossley.” Hey-hey! 
T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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on 
in NOVEMBER, 1945, the Art of 
Broadcasting attained its Twenty-fifth Anniversary. 

Broadcasting has gone a long way in a mere 25 
years, but its furious pace of accomplishment has 
seen every moment used to further expand its Service 
to the People. On the other hand, this has been but a 
brief period in human experience. The evaluation of 
its Services must be on a perpetual basis, as each day 
sees further expansion and improvement. 


Who is there among us to hazard a guess.. to 


prophesy what the next quarter-century will bring.. 


with the added services of Television, Frequency 
Modulation, and a host of other recent Technical 
Developments? 

With unblushing pride, Westinghouse looks back 
over the years, and at the Art it nurtured, but shares 
this pride with great names who have lent to the 
Art of Radio their talents and labors.. unceasingly.. 
from their initial work in Broadcasting, either at 
KDKA, or one of the other Westinghouse Stations. 


Rae enngpr Green Th Grom 
Ui lla, Praucar cy 7 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 
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3 HAM SANDWICHES 
a8 FOR YOU AND EVERY 


7M. OTHER MAN, WOMAN, AND 
ST. JOSEPH 


CHILD IN THE (nie 
MISSOURI STATES ( 
FARM MARKET PLUS A LOT OF ¥ 


SAUSAGE, BACON, ETC. 
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ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS 
St.Joseph Ouzette 


“** NA 


your friends will say when they first 
see your *FLIP-IT case, then 


6“ ‘ 99 
 — eee 


when a mere touch of your thumb flips 
it open and presents your cigarettes 
firm and unrumpled. In sterling or 
feather-light gold or silver plated 
aluminum. Soon. at your dealer's. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
FROM se PIO ramuy OF 
lO — * 
Sine ifs 


Address Dept. SM 


——S— 
KA RR MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


WEEDSPORT, N.Y 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of Sates 
MANAGEMENT. 


Census Bureau Plans 


What is the status of the Bureau 
of the Census plans for resuming 
its business statistics program: 
what types of information are 
planned, and how soon will the 
data become available? 

Secretary of Commerce Wallace has 
asked the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to approve a $3,500,000 ap- 
propriation to start the business census 
program immediately. While the com- 
mittee views it favorably, strong busi- 
ness support will help to prevent 
“economy” cuts when the bill goes 
to the floor for debate. 

To help business get abreast of 
changes caused by the war, Commerce 
Department plans several important 
innovations in the Census program. 
The Bureau summarizes the program 
in two phases: First, current data 
which will begin to be made available 
to business early in 1946, including 
monthly reports of production, whole- 
sale and retail sales, service trade re- 
ceipts, and quarterly detailed reports 
on the labor force. Second, data of a 
more comprehensive character for use 
in the longer term phases of peace- 
time readjustment to become available 
in 1947, such as the complete Busi- 
ness and Manufacture censuses and 
the Survey of Consumer Income all 
covering the year 1946, as well as the 
Sample Census of population to be 
taken in the fall of 1946. 


Distribution Census for 1946 


In the distribution field, the Bu- 
reau’s program contemplates a com- 
plete census covering all wholesale, 
retail, and service establishments (in- 
cluding contract construction), cover- 
ing the year 1946—the earliest bench- 
mark statistics will reflect peacetime 
conditions and permit integration with 
the Census of Manufactures. This 
census will provide information on 
the number and size of establishments 
by kinds of business, sales or receipts, 
and other data shown by small geo- 
graphic areas which will bear directly 
on business problems requiring mar- 
ket analysis, aid in the direction of 
sales programs, serve as a guide in 
the establishment of new businesses, 
etc. 

Beginning with 1946, the Bureau 
proposes to conduct the complete Cen- 
sus of Business every five years, in- 


stead of the decennial census provided 


Washington Bulletin Board 


for under present legislation. Because 
U. S. economy is so dynamic in char- 
acter, the Bureau also proposes to 
obtain annually for intercensal years 
information on inventories, operatin 
costs, and other data which will make 
possible analysis of operating experi- 
ence by kind of business. 

Data also will be gathered monthly 
from a representative group of the 
more important types of retail, whole- 
sale, and service trade establishments 
—to be published by such geographi- 
cal areas as large cities, states, regional 
areas, and U. S. totals classified by 
kinds of business. Publication of 
monthly data can begin within a few 
months after funds become available. 
The monthly surveys will be of par- 
ticular importance in providing an 
improved basis for the estimate of 
the level, trend, and composition of 
consumer expenditures. 


Census Every Five Years 


As to population and consumer 
markets, the Bureau proposes that the 
complete census of population, in- 
cluding housing and the labor force, 
be conducted every five years instead 
of decennially. Data will be collected 
annually on a sample basis in order 
to show, for cities of 100,000 or more 
and for states, the year-to-year shifts 
in population, housing, employment, 
occupation and industry—all planned 
especially to aid in decisions regard- 
ing expansion of production or of 
distribution outlets, estimates of sales 
potentials, and the establishment of 
advertising and marketing organiza- 
tions. 

Annual surveys of the distribution 
of consumer income are planned to 
assist marketers and producers in ad- 
justing their programs. Current 
monthly reports on the national labor 
force will be supplemented by quar- 
terly reports on employment and un- 
employment for each of 50 major 
local market areas and for the largest 
industrial states. 


The Bureau proposes to take the 
Census of Manufactures (and Mineral 
Industries) covering the first full 
peacetime year, 1946, rather than to 
wait for the next regularly scheduled 
census, which would not be taken 
until 1948, covering the year 1947. 

The entire program hinges upon 
Congressional approval of the re- 
quested appropriation. Readers who 
favor the $3,500,000 appropriation 
can help to insure passage by wiring 
the Hon. Clarence Cannon and the 
Hon. John Taber, care House Office 
Building. 
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Reaching all comers of the globe, 
with four foreign offices and corre- 
spondents in every major oil field of 
the world, World Petroleum is inter- 
national in coverage as well as inter- 
national in editorial content. With 
its globe-trotting correspondents, 
this magazine is published by men 
who know the international field, 
men who make on-the-spot contact 
with the export side of the industry. 
These men reside in the countries 
where oil developments are taking 
place, where oil developments are 


Wor.p PETROLEUM, the 
management publica- 
tion of the international 
petroleum industry, will 
make history in re-equip- 
ping the oil fields of the 


most active. - world. Every important oil 

port and refine are the men you want management official is a 
In Mexico, Alaska, Sumatra, Iran, to sell. These are the men you reach . ~ 
Russia or the U.S.A., wherever oil is in World Petroleum’s vast export a eat ated cnbie 
produced, wherever refined, the men _—_—coverage. These men are shaping eae nN a8 
who buy equipment to drill, trans- world equipment purchases today. 
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More and more 


skilled workers will be employed 
at General Motors’ Delco Appli- 
ance Division as a greatly expand- 
ed dealer organization sends in 
more and more orders for com- 
fortable, convenient, automatic 
DELCO HEAT. 


AND like most other Roch- 
ester workers, Delco Appliance 
employees are specialized crafts- 
men who enjoy steady employ- 
ment and substantial pay checks! 


ONLY 12 other cities equal 
Rochester’s value of industrial 
production. But Rochester’s per 
capita value is highest of all! 
These skilled, high-wage, finished 
product workers make more, 
spend more to live better! 


GOOD living also prevails 
throughout the rest of the 655,000 
Rochester market of 267 prosper- 
ous communities and one of the 
richest farm areas in the East— 
all dominantly covered by Roch- 
ester’s two fine newspapers! 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 


& Women's Arch-Aid Shoes a 


~ 


Known throughout 
the nation, these 
products help give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufac tured 
products among all 
the large cities! 


* 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 


Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Automatic Heat 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist’s Equipment 
Shur-On Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectographs 


TIMES-UNION DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 
'.. | Morning and Sunday 
Two of 21 Gannett Newspapers 


Z Representative —J. P. McKinney & Son oe 
3 Los Angeles Chicago San Francisco New York 


Evening 


ROCHESTER.NY. 
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Excise Tax Reductions? 

What is the outlook for redye. 
tion of the heavy wartime excise 
taxes on such important sales jjems 
as furs and jewelry? 

Under the “‘interim’’ tax bill passed 
by Congress, wartime excise taxcs on 
a score of commodities and sccvices 
are kept at present rates until six 
months after Congress or the Presj- 
dent declares the war ended officially. 
These levies include taxes on such 
articles as furs, cosmetics, liquor and 
jewelry, entertainment admission tick. 
ets, travel tickets, and telephone ser. 
vice. Due to tremendously conflicting 
pressures—and especially the interna. 
tional situation which is a powerful 
argument for retention of the Presi. 
dent’s wartime powers—it is impos. 
sible to predict when the date for the 
“end of the war’ may be set, but com- 
petent Washington observers do not 
expect it before late Summer of 1946, 


Distributive Trade Restrictions 


What formal restrictions on the 
distributive trades remain since the 
War Production Board went out 
of existence? 


Formerly under WPB’s Wholesale 
and Retail Trade Division, only two 
regulations remain to be administered 
by its successor, the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration. These are: L-63 
(suppliers) which established proced- 
ure for requesting exemption from the 
order, and eliminates repair parts for 
commercial refrigerating equipment 
and surplus goods; L-219 (consumer 
goods inventories) which limits re- 
ceipts by merchants with specified net 
sales and inventories. 

Sales executives who want an over- 
all picture of the remaining controls 
through all the channels back to the 
manufacturer and his sources of raw 
materials will find them briefly but 
completely summarized in WPB 
Memorandum 9244, issued Novem- 
ber 3, and available upon request from 
the Information Section, Civilian Pro- 


| duction Administration, Washington. 


« = = No problem is too tough 
that it cannot be licked. Too 
often, faced by apparently in- 
surmountable difficulties, we 
continue to butt our heads 
against a stone wall instead of 
standing back and analyzing 
what we have done in order to 
find a fresh approach. 


—WALTER GEIST, President, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing ©°. 
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Significant Trends 
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Retroactive Wage Increases 


DESPITE PREVIOUS DENIALS, wage and commission 
rate increases, and bonuses, may be granted retroactively 
to any date whatever. This is the considered opinion of 
J. K. Lasser, famous tax expert. 


Controls were relaxed on August 18, 1945. In some 
cases, applications were pending on that date; in other 
cases, applications previously filed had been fully or 
attially denied. Whatever happened in the past can now 
pe forgotten. 


According to Mr. Lasser, increases must be reasonable 
to be deductible for tax purposes. The determination of 
reasonableness will not be made in the light of the Wage 
Stabilization policies as they existed in the past. Rather, it 
will be based upon general consideration of the value of 
the services performed by the particular individual. Un- 
less they are extraordinarily large increases of given in 4 
discriminatory manner to major stockholders, they would 
normally meet the test of reasonableness. 


No approval is needed from Washington of future or 
retroactive pay increases unless the company intends to 
use the additional wage cost to justify price relief. Com- 
panies wishing price relief must obtain OPA approval to 
WLB Form 10. 


So far as the individual is concerned, any pay increases 
now authorized, even though for services rendered in prior 
years, are applicable in this year for an accrual taxpayer. 
They are also applicable for a cash basis taxpayer, provided 
they are actually paid this year. 


Profits—and Profit Sharing 


EXAGGERATED IDEAS OF PROFITS are held by the 
majority of Americans, according to a report made by Dr. 
Claude Robinson, head of Opinion Research Corp., in a 
summary of his recent studies of public attitude toward 
business. The public believes that corporate profits on the 
average were about 30% in wartime and average 18% in 
peacetime. If that is true, then the Treasury Department 
has been badly fooled for a number of years, for it finds, 
after analyzing every income statement, that venture capi- 
tal in business normally works for about 5% to 6% and 
that in the past 15 years the average was 3.3%. 


According to the Robinson studies, three out of every 
four members of the working public believe that stock- 
holders take more out of business than do workers. Cor- 
porate balance sheets, however, show that workers draw 
from 8 to 12 times as much from business as stockholders. 


\ few—very few—corporations have gone out of their 
wey to explain the facts to the general public, although 
h breakdowns have now become common in stock- 


holders’ annual reports. 


‘t is now obvious that the main objective of national 


‘ior leaders is profit sharing, retroactively and for the 


\ 
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future. Sooner or later in all negotiations the unions bring 
out the corporate balance sheets showing the money earned 
after taxes during the war period and demand their share. 
Many of the leaders in the Administration are also sold 
ou the idea, which accepts the thesis that a greater share of 
profits should be diverted to wages, and the parallel theory 
that this can be done at least in some industries without 
increases in cost to the final consumer. 


We will hazard the prediction that profit sharing will 
yrow and that there may be two important compensatory 
ractors which will hearten the management and financial 
leaders who now fight the idea. One factor may well be 
an increase in productivity so as to increase profits that 
will be shared, and the other is that if wages are going 
to reflect profits, the unions will have a strong incentive 
to favor lower corporate taxes. Profit sharing like an annual 
wage plan can be best applied when it is least needed— 
and when it is most needed, it can be least applied. 


We refer to the obvious fact that everyone likes to share 
profits, but no one likes to share losses. Nevertheless, we 
think that some smart individual will work out a basic 


INCOME CONTINUES TO INCREASE 


NATIONAL INCOME PAYMENTS IN THE FIRST EIGHT MONTHS 
OF THE YEAR 


(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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SOURCE: U.S COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


GRAPHIC BY PICKS. mY m_ 
Despite the cancellation of war contracts and a rising tide 
of unemployment, income paid out within the U.S.A. 
borders will top last year’s figure. One important reason 
for this is that several more billions went last year to 
servicemen abroad. Now they are coming back, thou- 
sands every week, and most of them are making hefty 
store purchases with accumulated and mustering-out pay. 
But there is bad news along with the good: The elimina- 
tion of overtime wage payments and other adjustments 
brought about by cut-backs of Government contracts, took 
place at a time when prices entering into the cost of living 
were edging up, and, as a consequence, the “real income” 
of the American people in August, according to the 
records of Investors Syndicate, were 93c on the dollar. 
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CASH RECEIPTS 
FROM FARM MARKETINGS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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GRAPHIC BY PICK Sp My Vg eum 


For the first half of 1945 sales of farm products in the 
U. S. totaled $8.7 billion, or 41 million more than in. the 
same period of 1944 despite reduced marketings of live- 
stock and livestock products. The chart shows what has 
happened to the farmer’s cash income in the past several 
years. Not shown is the value of the farmer’s capital, 
which on January | of this year is estimated to have been 
worth $90.8 billion compared with $53.8 billion five years 
earlier. In this same period debts decreased $1 billion—a 
remarkable change in the financial position of farmers, 
making possible extensive purchases of farm equipment 
and family appliances, as soon as they become available. 


wage plan so fair that employes will remain relatively 
well satisfied, even when profits go down. This can’t be 
done, however, so long as some important corporations 
adopt a “employes-be-damned” policy, and hide or dis- 
tort the true facts about profits, taxes, and wages. 


The American Management Association has just com- 
pleted a study of annual wages and employment stabiliza- 
tion techniques to which hundreds of companies con- 
tributed data and experience. The study indicates that 
industries in which demand is stable or expanding can 
most easily afford wage guarantees; that such guarantees 
can be more readily instituted in consumer lines than in 
heavy industry, but that the proportion of companies 
which can guarantee employment is considerably larger 
than has been supposed. 


"Once business realizes that the cost of labor really does 
not disappear when men are laid off, much greater efforts 
toward a high level of employment may be made by each 
firm,” the study declares. “For when a company lays off 
men the cost of labor merely changes its form and comes 
back to plague not only the firm itself, but many others.” 


What’s the Use? 


The world is going to hell on horseback. 


Allies who fought back to back in the late cataclysmic 
struggles are now bickering face to face. 


We are already talking and thinking about the next 
world war. 


When it comes, atomic bombs of power yet undreamed 
of will make short work of all civilization. 
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Strikes loom on every front. Reconversion to peac« 
products and pursuits is stalled. 


We have premiums for idleness and penalties for im- 
bitions. 


Quality declines, prices mount, the dollar shrinks. 


There's no longer a pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow, for there’s no longer a rainbow. 


It’s all a sorry world, in a dismal plight! 


What's the use? 


Those 10 paragraphs above aren't the dirge-like 
statements of your editor. They are the opening 
paragraphs of a promotion letter written by R. O. 
(Roy) Eastman, who then goes on to say: 


“To you who ask this question there is but one answer 
—none at all! There isn’t any use, because you have ceased 
to be useful, to yourself or to the rest of the world. You 
might as well quit and have it over with. Indeed you 
already have. For every man must quit with his heart 
before he quits with his hands. 


“What's the use? Why, if you’re a man who believes 
in himself and his purposes, there’s more use today than 
ever in the history of this tired old world, because the 
challenge is greater than it has ever been before. 


You and I are not accountable to or for the rest of 
the world so much as we are accountable each to his own 
self. Much as we may cherish it, we are not in need of the 
respect of the rest of the world so much as we are in 
need of respect for ourselves. If we fail to keep faith with 
ourselves, we cannot keep faith with others. 


“What's the use? Why, for that matter when was there 
ever any use, even when the world seemed most placid 
and the sunrise the most roseate? When have you or | 
ever held a mortgage on the daybreak of tomorrow? 


“There are those who work only as they are driven by 
forces outside of themselves. Others who are driven by 
impulses from within. They and they only are the molders 
of destiny. 


“Only the weak in spirit can ever ask themselves the 
question, What’s the use?” 


Significant Shorts: 


Standard Brands:For several months smokers had 
full opportunity to sample all cigarettes on the market, 
but most of them returned, as soon as they could, to their 
old choices. The speed with which smokers returned to 
standard brands as soon as they became available may 
help to take the edge off the attacks on the promotion of 
brand names. 


OPA’s Retail Squeeze: The case for the retail mer- 
chant who complains that he is being asked to absorb all 
of the retail costs is available in a 100-page study pre- 
pared by Dr. Jules Backman of the New York University 
School of Commerce and Martin R. Gainsbrugh, Chict 
Economist for the National Industrial Conference Board. 
Copies may be obtained by writing to the American Ke- 
tail Federation, 1627 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. ©. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON Layout: Nash _ en- 
ourages dealers to modernize their 
plants to improve sales and service 
facilities. At right is one of the sug- 
gested building designs in the Nash 
booklet for dealers. Below, E. R. 
Stanley and Harry Leff, Jacksonville, 
Fla., Nash dealers, study plans for 
a new layout with H. C. Doss, Nash 
vice-president, and C. L. Alexander, 
Atlanta zone manager.—One zone 
manager reports that 55% of his deal- 
ers will have completely new plants. 


More Sales Through Fewer Dealers 
Keynotes Nash Sales Policy 


Based on an interview by D. G. Baird with 


H. C. DOSS 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
Nash Motors Division 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
Detroit 


O produce three times as many 

cars as ever before and to sell 

them through even fewer deal- 

ers than it had pre-war, is the 

bold plan which Nash Motors Di- 

vision, Nash-Kelvinator Corp. is en- 

ged in implementing at a time when 

eryone is anticipating an unprece- 

nted sellers’ market and when more 

ospective dealers than ever are eager- 
seeking franchises. 

Even more unusual is the fact that 

e basic contracts which this division 

gns with its dealers provide for the 

livery of only two-thirds of the an- 

cipated production. What's to be- 
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come of the other third? Why, those 
are cars which will be alloted to deal- 
ers as a ‘bonus’ during the sellers’ 
market. 

The bonus may amount to 60%, or 
even more, 2bove the basic contract. 
Thus, if a given dealer's basic con- 
tract calls for 300 cars a year, he may 
receive—and be expected to sell—as 
many as 480 cars a year for the first 
few years. In other words, the new 
dealer contracts are based on normal, 
competitive conditions, and the 
“bonus” cars are provided to meet the 
expected abnormal demand during the 
first years of the peacetime market. 


Nash’s new franchise includes volume discounts based 


on the two models, protects dealers against territory 
infringement, sets up a normal quota to which will be 
added “bonus” cars to take care of abnormal demand. 
Nash will invest $5,000,000 in advertising in 1946. 


“This is not just wishful thinking,” 
H. C. Doss, vice-president in charge 
of Nash sales, says. ‘Every detail of 
the entire program is based on known 
facts and sound projections. We an- 
ticipate a sellers’ market lasting about 
three years, then a buyers’ market last- 
ing two or three years, and then a lev- 
eling off and a return to what may be 
termed normal conditions. 

“In the sellers’ market which we are 
now entering, we can sell as many 
cars as we can produce. We could 
easily sign up four or five thousand 
dealers and they would make money 
for a while. But we are looking be- 
yond the sellers’ market. We have no 
intention of over-expanding either our 
own facilities or our dealer organiza- 
tion. On the contrary, we have made a 
thorough survey of the entire coun- 
try and have selected about 1,500 
key points where capable dealers can 
and will give us adequate distribu- 
tion. And they will be equipped to 
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‘meet the conditions which will exist 
m the buyers’ market later. 

“This is about 25% fewer dealers 
than Nash had pre-war, yet we expect 
them to sell three times as many Cars. 
To this end, we have provided an un- 
usual dealer franchise which is based 
on normal conditions. It provides for 
the abnormal conditions which will 
exist for a few years, and it is being 
offered to a limited number of selected 
dealers om a sound sales, service, and 
financial basis. 

Under the new Nash marketing 
plan, the country is divided into four 
regions and 28 zones. Of the latter, 
16 are corporation zones and 12 are 
distributor zones. Both are the same 
in every respect except that of own- 
ership. Each has a zone manager, 
business management manager and 
staff, service manager and staff, car 
distributor and staff, sales promotion 
manager, comptroller and office staff, 
and district managers in the field. 

Dealers have been selected so care- 
fully that only about 1,000 of the 
contemplated 1,500 had been signed 
by October 1. 


Unique Volume Discounts 


The new franchise is a very liberal 
one and includes some unusual fea- 
tures. In addition to discounts which 
compare favorably with any in the in- 
dustry, it includes volume discounts 
which combine the two models and 
are retroactive to the first car sold. 
In other words, if a dealer sells more 
than a certain volume of either or 
both models, he receives a volume dis- 
count not only on all over that vol- 
ume, but also on his total volume. 

Protection is provided against ter- 
ritory infringement and against 
“bootlegging” (selling cars to un- 
authorized dealers). The penalty for 
the latter is $150. Provision is made 
for refunds, on price changes, rebates 
on model changes, and repurchase of 
cars and all Nash equipment in case 
of cancellation of contract. Dealers 
are required to provide adequate fa- 
cilities and to use a standard account- 
ing system approved by Nash. 

The most unusual feature, though, 
is the “bonus” clause referred to 
above. Contracts are based on the 
known potential of each dealer's ter- 
ritory in normal times. But of course 
every dealer expects to sell more than 
a normal volume during the first few 
peacetime years, hence he is assured 
of additional cars over and above the 
number called for in his basic con- 
tract. The purpose, according to Mr. 
Doss, is to be ultra conservative so 
that dealers will know what to expect 
under normal, competitive conditions; 
to provide extra dealer profit on early 
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new car sales; to establish local pub- 
lic acceptance and trade-in values in 
used cars, and to build service and 
parts volume for future income. 

In selecting dealers, wholesale rep- 
resentatives seek the strongest avail- 
able representation in each territory. 
Each representative is instructed to 
make only one presentation a day to 
avoid going stale. 

Wholesale representatives are fur- 
nished a pyramid-type portfolio pres- 
entation which they use in telling the 
Nash story. This presentation covers 
such details as the Nash selective 
dealer plan, the peacetime market, 
Nash's pre-war performance, its war 
performance, its current strong posi- 
tion, and an analysis of the dealers’ 
position and prospects in the first sev- 
eral peacetime years. 

The presentation necessarily is made 
to apply to all Nash dealers, of 
course, and the individual dealer pros- 
pect quite naturally wonders just how 
all this applies to his particular ter- 
ritory, so the representative proceeds 
to make the application. Having com- 
pleted the portfolio presentation, he 
produces a dealer prospectus, which 
has been imprinted with the pros- 
pect’s name, and says, in effect: “Now, 
Mr. Prospect, let’s see just what you 
may expect as the Nash dealer in this 
territory.” He then goes through the 
prospectus, step by step, and fills in 
the figures on all phases of a contract 
of that size. 

He does not oversell. After read- 
ing a notice on the first page which 
cautions that this is only an estimate 
and is not binding, he turns to a state- 
ment of general sales policy which 
tells what the manufacturer expects 
of the dealer. They then review the 


peacetime outlook and how the Nash 
program is built to fit each of the 
anticipated periods. 

Coming to the basic contract ¢s. 
tablished for the prospect's territory, 
the representative takes his pencil and 
begins to fill in figures in spaces 
provided for the purpose. If the basic 
contract is to be for, say, 300 cars 
a year, he fills in this figure and then 
fills in other figures for the projected 
allotment of cars for the first five post- 
war years and for a normal year. ‘| his 
prospective dealer would receive 430 
cars in each of the first four years, 
375 cars in the fifth year, and 300 in 
a normal year. 

But selling new cars will not be the 
dealer's only business. Service and 
parts business, for example, is a very 
important consideration; therefore 
they estimate the number of Nash cars 
one to four years old in the territory, 
add the number the dealer may ex- 
pect to sell each year for six years, 
and total up the number of owners 
he will have at the end of each year. 
In an average dealer operation, the 
representative tells him, each new car 
in the hands of an owner from one 
to four years represents an annual po- 
tential gross profit from service and 
parts of $30. Being conservative, 
though, they estimate that the dealer 
will get only 60% of this business. 
On this basis, and using the totals of 
one to four-year owners from the pre- 
ceding chart, his services and parts 
gross profits would amount to so much 
each year. These figures are then 


filled in on another chart. 

Another table is filled in to show 
how parts and service gross profits ab- 
sorb an increasing portion of fixed 


A New Car. 


. . A New SHowroom: The 1946 Nash is making its debut 
in style. Not only is the car itself improved in design—but so also are 
many of the sales outlets in which it will be shown. At right is just ene 
of the new types of plant layout suggested in the Nash Layout Plan Book. 
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expense each year for six years. The 
table of dealer discounts is reviewed. 

‘the automobile business isn’t ail 
rosy, though, even in a sellers’ mar- 
ket. Biggest headache is used cars 
and the representative calls the pros- 
pect’s attention to a table which shows 
that he may expect to lose from $20 
per new car the first year to $80 in a 
normal year on used cars. 

Selling expense is estimated liber- 
ally at $100 per new car sale in the 
first year and increasing gradually to 
$120 in a normal year. These figures 
are considerably above former indus- 
try averages, but Nash believes in be- 
ing conservative. 

Another chart shows new car net 
profit per car sold after deducting 
expected used car loss and new car 
selling expense. 


Visualizing Sales Potential 


Finally, they come to the over-all 
possibilities ot the Nash franchise, and 
the representative fills in the figures 
on a chart to show just what this 
dealer prospect may reasonably expect 
each year tor the next six years, 1n- 
cluding the total production of the 
industry, his allotment of cars, his ex- 
pected parts and service gross profit, 
his fixed expense, unabsorbed fixed 
expense, per cent of absorption, new 
car net per car, total new car profit, 
total net profit, and the number of 
new cars the dealer will have to sell 
each year in order to break even. 

All that looks good, but how about 
the mecessary capital investment? 
This, the representative tells him, av- 
erages about $23,000 for a 300-car 
contract, and he shows him just how 
this investment will be allocated. He 
will require about $7,200 for fixed 
capital and $15,800 for working cap- 
ital. Under normal operating condi- 
tions, the working capital would con- 
sist of: cash, 18%; receivables, 3%; 
new cars, 17 to 23%, used cars, 15 


to 19%, parts and accessories, 2%. 
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His fixed capital will be invested 
in stockrooms and service equipment 
in the service department, $4,s8VuU; the 
same in tne paits deparnunent, pi, lov, 
and turmiture and fixtures, $1,300, 
making a total of $7,2U0. 

in order to handle a basic contract 
of 300 cars, he will require 18,000 
square teet of floor space, of which 
SuY%o, or 14,400 square teet, should 
be in parts and service. 

He will also require an organiza- 
tion which will include a _ general 
manager, retail sales manager, used 
car sales manager, parts manager, serv- 
ice manager, and office manager. 

‘And there, Mr. Prospect,’ the rep- 
resentative tells him, “you have the 
whoie story. It's a great opportunity 
in a great business.” And so saying, 
he gives the prospectus to the pros- 
pect to take home with him. 

Even that, though, .sa’t the end of 
the story. If the prospect decides to 
sign up, the representative then goes 
into his requirements and fills out a 
comprehensive “Dealer Requirements 
Summary” which he forwards tc the 
factory for consideration. In making 
up the prospectus, the representative 
has told the dealer ptospect how rouch 
capital he will need and broadly what 
he will need it for. He will require, 
as we saw, $7,200 for fixed capital 
investment. He was even told how 
this sum would be allocated to dif- 
ferent departmets. But when it comes 
to the Dealer Requirements Summary, 
he lists every item, including tools 
and equipment in the service station; 
bins and parts in the parts depart- 
ment; tables, chairs, equipment in the 
office, and so on. In making out 
such a list, he considers what the new 
dealer or prospect should have, what 
he has, and what he needs addition- 
ally. The summary concludes with 
an analysis of the prospect’s attitude. 

There are many ‘‘musts” in such a 
proposition. The dealer prospect must 
be qualified to represent Nash satis- 
factorily in every respect, which in- 


cludes sound sales, service, and finan- 
cial bases. 

For one thing, he must have a suit- 
able plant. If he already has one, it 
almost certainly will require renovat- 
ing. If he doesn’t already have a plant, 
or even if he does, chances are that it 
would be to his adyantagesandvtowthate 
of Nash for him to buildia complete: 
ly new one. Because ‘sounnithywdealers 
will want or need to :do%se;kdNash 
maintains a building layout-department 
and cooperates with dealers in design- 
ing suitable quarters. This depart- 
ment recently released a book of Nash 
select dealer building plans which con- 
tains complete plans, specifications, 
and blueprints for dealerships of nine 
different basic contracts. 


Assistance for Dealers 


Having made their commitments, 
Nash dealers may be confident of the 
utmost in factory cooperation. A 
service school for dealers’ service 
managers already has been completed. 
Nash maintains a technical research 
laboratory which is constantly analyz- 
ing service and performance develop- 
ments in the field. Another service 
laboratory is operated under the same 
conditions as the dealers operate. 
Training fot dealers’ salesmen will be 
ready when needed. Dealer helps are 
numerous and well prepared. Deal- 
ers are required to submit monthly 
reports of their activities. These are 
studied by experts and recommenda- 
tions for improvements are made 
where necessary. 

Nash has never been inclined to 
skimp on the advertising budget. In 
1939, this division spent $2,200,000 
to advertise $47,000,000 worth of cars. 
In 1945 it invested $1,300,000 in ad- 
vertising to prepare the way for its 
product. In 1946 it plans to spend at 
least $5,000,000 for magazine, news- 
paper, radio, and other advertising. 
There will also be a cooperative cam- 
paign for local advertising which will 
include both newspaper and outdoor 
media, together with direct mail. 


BELMONT RADIO CORPORATION'S vice-president, Harold 
C. Mattes (left), delivered the firm’s first peacetime radio 
set to Alex Flemington, manager, Western Auto Supply, Kansas 
City. Belmont has operated its own airplane since 1941. It’s a 
Spartan Executive, single engine, low wing, all metal mono- 
plane with retractable landing gear, a 450 horsepower Pratt & 
Whitney engine, with cruising speed of approximately 200 
miles per hour. Company officials find it helpful in establishing 
quick contact with customers and in promoting good-will. 


Lena E SAE 


Company-Owned Planes: 
New Tool for Quick Contacts 


EXECUTIVES IN THE AIR: Harassed by transportation diffi- purchases include practically a cross-section of the business 
culties, every day increasing numbers of them are speeding and industrial world. While many airplanes have been type- 
across country in company-owned planes to make quick contact certified by the Civil Aeronautics Administration and are suit- 
with men in the field, to attend sales and regional distributors able for civilian flying, it is necessary for the purchasers to 


meetings, demonstrations of new products, to make initial have individual airplanes inspected, and to arrange for repairs 
deliveries of new peacetime products, and to promote good-will. or modifications necessary to conform with C. A. A. require- 
Many companies are now buying surplus aircraft from the ments for airworthiness certificate. Aircraft on RFC’s list for 
Aircraft Division of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. A large sales include: Medium transports—two-engine—Douglas C-32, 
number of aircraft of all types has been declared surplus, and C-38, C-49; Lockheed C-59 and C-60. Light transports—two- 
prices have been set low to make allowance for reconditioning. engine—Beechcraft C-45; Cessna C-78 and JRC. Small and 
RFC officials report that they are in great demand and that medium planes are in big demand by company executives. 


JACK F. CROSSIN (center), national sales 
director, Olympic Division, Hamilton Radio 
Corp., with other executives, recently con- 
cluded a whirlwind 7,000-mile tour of major 
distributing centers in a Lockheed Electra to 
demonstrate Olympic’s exclusive new “Tru- 
base” invention and to present the firm's 
sales, advertising and merchandising plans 
Says Crossin: “We are convinced that this 
transportation medium is ideal for modern 
executive selling tours. We covered meetings 
from coast to coast, had 1,100 pounds of 
sales equipment, and made every meeting 
exactly on schedule, in 43 hours flying time.” 
Left to right: Ralph Morse, pilot; Sam C. 
Mitchell, sales promotion manager; Mr. 
Cressin; C. E. Staudinger, executive vice- 
president, Sherman K. Ellis & Co., Olympic s 
advertising agency; Sam Zelkon, co-pilot. 
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OLIVER L. PARKS, president, Park Air College, in his 
Ercoupe which he uses to cover his territory in seven 
Midwestern states. Favorite of many companies for train- 
ing employe-fliers, the Ercoupe flies with a minimum of 
work .. . has a simplified control . . . offers quick take-off, 
rapid climb . . . has a high cruising speed, and is certified 
by C. A. A. as “characteristically incapable of spinning.” 


WILCOX-GAY CORP., manufacturer of Recordio, is sending its sales and 
advertising personnel across country in two speedy, streamlined airplanes 
—twin-motor Cessna and a single-motor Howard—to conduct regional 
distributor meetings. The flight innovates air travel for demonstrating 
the firm’s new 1946 models. Shown here at the Chicago airport are (left 
to right) Henry Smith, Wakem & Whipple, Inc., Recordio distributors; 
Warren Hasemeier, Wilcox-Gay’s vice-president in charge of sales: 
Ray Whipple; Ward Hynes, manager of the Educational Division. 


FREEMAN SHOE CORP. uses an ex-Army transport . . . 5-passenger, twin-motor 
Cessna . . . to speed contact between company executives and key dealers, 
salesmen, fashion centers, and markets. “The plane’s effectiveness as a tool 
for management,” says R. E. Freeman, president of the company, “has so 
exceeded expectations that a large transport plane may be added to increase 
ange and speed of the company’s air contact operations.” Left to right: Hal E. J. THOMAS AND J. M. LINFORTH, 
Housholder, pilot, A. W. Cadwell, R. E. Freeman, H. T. Cary, R. B. Freeman. president and vice-president of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., with one 
of their company’s airplanes. Goodyear 
now operates thirteen airplanes: One 
Lockheed Lodestar, two twin-engine 
Beechcrafts, two Wacos, two Fair- 
childs, one Stinson, one Luscombe, a 
Taylorcraft, a Cub and an Ercoupe 
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Putcuritupinous PLatoon: If there’s something Seventeen Cosmetics 
executives want to know about teen-age trends, this is the type of jury 
they depend on for their answers—high school gals, college students, 
secretaries, copywriters. They're gathered here for the 17th birthday 
and new packaging debut of Seventeen Cosmetics at the Stork Club. 


Tue Jury’s Vervicr: Newly re-packaged kits and sets are planned to 
meet the needs of the older teen-ager and the young careerist. And a 
Cosmetics Jury of career, college and prep school girls helped assemble 
and style the kits, put a stamp of approval on items in the line. 


Teen-Age Jury to Steer Sales 
Policy of “Seventeen” Cosmetics 


Started as a line specially designed for women with sensitive skins, 


Seventeen cosmetics, through market research, discovered that 


young girls represented their “primary” prospects. Now they’re out 


with a new line, new packages, promotion ideas for retail outlets. 


BY 


EVENTEEN cosmetics, of Jeu- 

relle, Inc., New York City, 

celebrated their seventeenth 

birthday in July with a party 
at the Stork Club. The event was much 
more than a fun-fest, since it also 
marked the introduction of a com- 
pletely revised line of Seventeen Cos- 
metics, with new products, new pack- 
aging and new assemblies of prepara- 
tions, in all of which a jury of teen- 
age girls had a hand. 

Since the new line was introduced, 
it has met good acceptance in the 
large department stores which carry 
it, a number of which are following 
suggestions for special teen-age pro- 
motions devised by the company. 
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Seventeen cosmetics have been sold 
for years by department stores, with 
accent on their hypo-allergenic qual- 
ities. The line was advertised in the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation and promoted to physicians 
as being well suited to sensitive skins, 
since it contains none of the ingredi- 
ents commonly irritating to allergic 
persons. 

Four or five years ago, when sales 
started to show a definite increase, the 
company’s president, Barbara Hurst, 
decided to re-style and re-package the 
line so as to expand its market. 

Her decision was motivated by the 
following facts: 

1. While the products had original- 


ly been bought chiefly by persons al- 
lergic to some substances commonly 
used in cosmetics and by mothers of 
daughters with ‘‘problem complex- 
ions,” this group had come to account 
for less than half the market buying 
the line. Current users also included 
those to whom it had been recom- 
mended by friends, those attracted by 
the store’s advertising, and others who 
had happened to try it and liked it 
and continued to buy. 

2. Users were about evenly divided 
between girls in the upper teens and 
twenties, and women up to forty and 
older. 

3. The percentage of repeat sales 
was high, and customers indicated that 
if revisions were made in the line, 
certain preparations should still be re- 
tained for faithful users in localities 
where the demand for them had been 
firmly established. 

4. Despite the good acceptance 
won, it was evident that the line cou!d 
be made more attractive both to buy- 
ers and consumers through the injec- 
tion of more glamor in the packag- 
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ing; the creation of new products to 
round out the line; the addition of 
“treatment sets,” containing small 
sizes Of all the products necessary for 
correct skin care and make-up for 
youthful complexions; and a national 
advertising campaign stressing the 
“young and sensitive skin” angle. 

With these facts in mind, Barbara 
Hurst started planning the new Seven- 
teen line. The project had to be tem- 
porarily shelved when the United 
States entered the war. In the Spring 
of 1944, however, she conferred with 
her chemists, with fashion authorities 
and with her packaging counselor, and 
then she started the ball rolling again. 

It was late in the Spring of 1945 
before the new line was finished, a 
packaging motif selected, and a pro- 
motional plan formulated for the pre- 
sentation of the new Seventeen Cos- 
metics line. Plans for developing the 
line and expanding its market in- 
cluded: 

1. Selection of a teen-age jury of 
high school, prep school and college 
girls, through local contests, and hold- 
ing a series of conferences with them, 
to learn their ideas and preferences 
in the matter of cosmetics. 

2. New packaging by Josephine von 
Miklos, for both the regular line and 
a series of gift assortments. 

3. Launching the new line with 


fanfare, including the Stork Club 
birthday party, with the teen-age ad- 
visory jury attending. The girls as- 
sisted as hostesses, wearing white 
laurel tiaras inspired by the design 
on the new packages. Guests were 
members of the beauty, fashion and 
teen-age press. 

4. Local store promotions based on 
Jeurelle’s suggestions and usually con- 
sisting of a contest for high school or 
other students (Essays on “Why I 
Want to Be a Seventeen Jury Mem- 
ber,” etc. Prizes: War Bonds, Jury- 
Styled Kits, Free Make-Ups, etc.) Tie- 
in fashion shows, teen-age beauty con- 
sultation service and other store pro- 
motions. 

5. Seventeen Cosmetics national ad- 
vertising, in younger-set fashion mag- 
azines, college publications, and A. 
M.A., publications; also cooperative 
newspaper advertising. 

The Seventeen line consists of un- 
scented and lightly scented creams, 
powder, lipstick, mascara, powder 
base, perfume, cologne and a few 
other items, priced for the younger- 
set market. Most of them are available 
in $1 units. There are also lower- 
price products, such as rouge at 55c 
and 75c and a Powder Pac at 75c. 
There are larger containers of cream 
at $1.75 and $2. The line has been 
keyed to appeal to the 14-to-22 age 
group, but its market also includes 


Tren Ace Promotion: Young fashions and Seventeen Cosmetics are 
merchandised together in a window display featuring “Teen Week” 
at Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh. A large poster advertises “Miss Seven- 
teen” in person, effectively directs attention to the store’s “Teen Floor.” 


Poisy-or-SaLe Tie-In: “Miss Severteen”—a member of the Seventeen 
Cosmetics Jury trained in teen-age skin care and make-up—presides 
oe ae ; - 
over the Seventeen Bar in Kaufmann’s Teen-Age Department during 
the “Teen Week” promotion featured in the window displays. 
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younger children as well as women 
of all age groups. 

Engaging the services of junior 
consultants was a promotional device, 
but the girls contributed useful sug- 
gestions, many of which are being 
tollowed. They are paid for their ser- 
vices. The jury will be retained as a 
permanent feature, and associate mem- 
bers will be enrolled in all cities 
where Seventeen is sold. This is an 
indication of the company’s respect 
for the contributions made by the 
girls. 


Nuggets of Advice 


Among the nuggets of advice ob- 
tained from the girls are these: Sta- 
ples, such as cream, powder and 
lipstick, which are bought out of al- 
lowances, should not be high-priced. 
Gift assortments, which relatives and 
friends may be wheedled into buying, 
may be more luxurious. — 
Many girls start using lipstick and 
nail polish at fourteen. Few use rouge 
except on special occasions. Young 
girls are eager for advice and help on 
make-up and skin care. 

Here’s how the makers of Seventeen 
Cosmetics used the findings listed 
above: 

Staples were made available in units 
of a dollar or less, and the various 
treatment kits which girls might want 
to buy for themselves (Basic Beauty 
Kit, Freshette Set, Teens Kit, etc.) 
were brought out at figures in the 
neighborhood of two to three dollars. 
But gift assortments come higher, 
among them a ‘““Tuckaway Carryall” 
of blue and cerise taffeta, with several 
items — suitable for use as evening 
bag, for $7.50; a quilted make-up box 
at $8.75; the ““Gadabout,” a luggage- 
type case with lift-out cosmetic tray, 
at $10.75. 

Lipstick, universally used, is a com- 
ponent of all assortments, from the 
low-price sets girls buy for themselves 


through the higher-price gift kits. On 
the other hand, Seventeen rouge, 
though available separately, is not in- 
cluded in any of the assortments. 

Since girls are eager for easily as- 
similated advice on make-up and skin 
care, keyed to their age level, a leaflet 
combining instruction with advertis- 
ing was prepared for them. It is a 
twice-folded-over piece, in blue, white 
and cerise (Seventeen’s color scheme), 
amusingly illustrated with line draw- 
ings of girls in sun suits, beachwear, 
“gym” clothes and negligee. It con- 
tains suggestions for skin care and 
make-up, written in light verse, with 
illustrations of the products available 
for each step. 

The new family of packages has a 
color scheme of soft blue, with white 
laurel wreath design and the word 
“Seventeen” in cerise script. The de- 


Wuiprep Cream Devicut: Miss Seven- 
teen cuts birthday cake as two of 
her associates and Miss Hurst stand by. 


sign is anigraphed on jars and private- 
mold bottles which have a fired finish 
in the soft Seventeen Blue. Josephine 
von Miklos is the designer. In keep- 
ing with Jeurelle’s policy of coordi- 
nating all phases of sales promotion, 
this color scheme is used for station- 
ery, advertising literature, etc. The 
laurel wreath is being used in various 
ways, and is a distinguishing badge 
of members of teen-age juries, when 
serving in their official capacities. They 
were worn, for example, by members 
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who attended the birthday party at 
the Stork Club. They are also worn 
in local store promotions. 

In announcing the plan to pros- 
pective new outlets, Jeurelle listed 
these forms of advertising and pro- 
motional support: 

1. 50% cooperative advertising 
(after introductory insertion paid for 
by the company), with suggested copy 
and layouts by Seventeen, Inc. 

2. Services of a demonstrater, PM, 
or special promotional support. 

3. Complimentary packages contain- 
ing samples of popular items for 
Fashion Show tie-ups. 

4. Leaflets for mailing or point-of- 
sale distribution. 

5. White laurel wreaths for wear 
by girls in departments selling the 
line. 

6. Assistance in staging a Jury pro- 


Tue Jury Approves: Typical kit-pack- 
age adopted by Seventeen Cosmetics 
at the suggestion of the teen-age Jury. 


motion, with prizes for members se- 
lected, and suggestions for a promo- 
tion capitalizing on the plan. 

Stores already carrying the Seven- 
teen line have been offered promo- 
tional support as circumstances dictate, 
and have been encouraged to conduct 
jury contests and capitalize on them 
by events such as those being staged 
by new accounts. Methods vary, rang- 
ing from store-wide teen-age promo- 
tions downward. Seventeen recom- 
mends holding teen-age fashion shows 


in the store's tearoum ur rfestaura 
with distribution of Seventeen sar. - 
ples and invitations to visit the . 
partments in which the cosmetics 
sold. The winner of the contest m. 
preside at, or participate in, the fas!:. 
ion show, later going to the cosmet 
department as a consultant. One pl: 
suggested by Jeurelle is to give car 
to customers who buy teen-age ga 
ments, which upon presentation to t! 
Seventeen demonstrator in the toil 
goods section entitle the holder | 
receive a complimentary package 
the product. 

Among stores carrying the line ar 
such well known ones as Saks, Fift! 
Ave., I. Magnin & Co., L. Bamberg 
er, Hochschild Kohn & Famous Bar: 
Co. Some of the stores which have 
added the line, or begun to promot: 
it aggressively, are stocking it in both 


SEVENTEEN Cosmetics Has 4 SEVENTEENTH BirtHDAY: The Place: New York 
City’s swank Stork Club. These People: (below) Eunice Sherman, Miss 
Seventeen: Barbara Hurst, president, Seventeen Cosmetics of Jeurelle, Inc.; 
Alice Mathews, Mandel Bros., Chicago, buyer; C. J. Reiling, Jr., merchan- 
dise manager, Elder & Johnson, Dayton; Grace Fitzgerald, Saks Fifth Ave. 


the fashion and toilet goods depart- 
ments. The first such promotion was 
inaugurated at Kauffman’s in Pitts- 
burgh in August, and it is too early 
to have specific figures on how the 
program is working out, but judging 
by customer comments it is proving 
most satisfactory. Some stores which 
now carry the line in the two depart- 
ments have expressed their pleasure 
at the fact that sales in the apparel 
section represent a ‘‘plus,” since they 
do not detract from those in the regu- 
lar cosmetic department; and in some 
instances volume is about equal. 

The complete story will have to 
wait until deliveries equal demand. At 
this writing, they are lagging behind. 
Meanwhile, this experiment in inten- 
sive cultivation of the teens to twen- 
ties market is well worth watching. 
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‘IT’S A GIFT” 


By HARRY SIMMONS 


You'll hear it said about any man who has man- 
aged to push his head up above the crowd. 
“It’s a gift!” 


You've heard it applied to salesmen. And you've 
heard it about all the great figures in the sports 
world. 


Let’s examine this ‘‘gift’ in connection with one 
of the truly great sports figures—Don Hutson. If 
you know your football, you know that Don Hutson 
is “All-Time,” “All-Star,” and “All-Everything.” 
Year after year, he scored more touchdowns than 
any man in the league. 


Surely, here was a man with a God-given gift. 
People said, “The guy was born that way, the lucky 
stiff!” 


But I question that statement. I emphatically deny 
that Don Hutson had anything given to him, and 
I'm going to let Don himself argue my case: 


“There isn’t anything to catching a pass,’ he 
says. “It’s getting into the open and finding it where 
it should be that matters,” explains Mr. Touchdown. 


Acme Photo 


“That requires cooperation, and THAT years of 
practice!” 


There’s the key to the whole question . . . Prac- 
tice!! Practice in catching passes, practice in quick 
starting, or practice in selling. One of the greatest 
truisms of all time is the old familiar saying, ‘Prac- 
tice makes perfect.” 


Every now and then you hear some man say of 
another, “Oh, he’s a born salesman.” 


Nonsense! The born salesman is a rarity. Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred good salesmen are made that 
way by practice—practice in interesting openings, 
practice in creating desire, practice in building con- 
fidence, practice in making friends, practice in clos- 
ing. 


And don’t let's forget the constant good practice 
that smart salesmen get out of studying everything 
that concerns their business—all the ins and outs, 
all the hows and whys, all the ways and means that 
contribute to good business. 


Yes, it’s a gift... a gift that wise, thoughtful, 
successful salesmen develop themselves, and a gift 
that pays wonderful dividends. 


(Reprints available at three cents each from SM’s Readers’ Service Bureau, remittance with order.) 
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BRAND NAME 


TRADE MARK 


Picture 
of 
Product 


SWEET PEAS 


(Full legal product of the name as required by Federal regulation.) 


SWEET PEAS ' 


VERY YOUNG ?” 
MEDIUM-SIZE 3 ? 


SALT AND SUGAR ADDED 2 


1 LB. 4 OZ.! 
NO. 2 CAN ABOUT 234 CUPS 3 
ABOUT 5 SERVINGS @ 


N. E, GOODE COMPANY 1 
ANYWHERE U.S. A. 


This area can be used to provide much valuable 
information for the consumer—serving directions, 
recipes, suggestions for other uses, storage direc- 
tions, mention of other items in the line, etc. All 
may be given as each canner or distributor sees fit. 
See N.-C. A. Labeling Manual for more detailed 
suggestions. 


1. Information required by Federal law or regulation 
3. Restatement of quantity is very desirable 


Boon to Consumers: A label arrangement providing in one 
convenient place a'combination of the information required 
by daw or regulation and the additional, recommended de- 
scriptive terms. Choice of type and layout is geared to 


Canners & Distributors Agree on 
Voluntary Standards for Labels 


Brokers, wholesalers and retailers, through their national associa- 


tions, endorse recommendations of National Canners. The action is 


hailed as a major move toward unified policies on issues long the 


subject of hot debate in food industry merchandising circles. 


OUR national associations have 
taken action designed to clear 
up the confused battle over 
grade and/or descriptive label- 

ing of goods. 

They are the National American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the 
National Food Brokers Association, 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, and the National Canners 
Association. The first three of these 
organizations have passed resolutions 
endorsing as a guide the labeling ter- 
minology recommended for voluntary 
use by the Labeling Committee of the 
National Canners Association. 

In addition, members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains, without 
specific endorsement of any method 
of labeling, expressed the opinion that 
“the program sponsored by the Na- 
tional Canners Assocation, in cooper- 
ation with representative distributors, 
to develop uniform terminology for 
the labeling of canned fruits and vege- 
tables, is a move in the right direc- 
tion.” 

The new agreement resulted from 
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a series of conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the distributor organiza- 
tions and the National Canners Asso- 
ciation held last spring and summer. 
Major responsibility for developing 
the labeling program will rest with the 
Canners Association, whose laboratory 
has made and continues to make the 
essential scientific determinations on 
which objective measurements to sup- 
port the label terms are based. 

Final selection of recommended 
label terms will continue to be the 
judicial responsibility of the N.C.A. 
Labeling Committee and its: commod- 
ity committees, But these decisions 
will be made only after fully weighing 
the counsel and recommendations of 
the Distributors’ Committee. The can- 
ners’ and distributors’ committees will 
have the benefit of consumer research 
conducted by the Home Makers Guild 
of America in the selection of label 
terms which are most meaningful and 
most readily understood by the con- 
sumer purchaser. 

Current labeling projects include 
careful review of the labeling of corn, 
green and wax beans, peas and to- 


2. Voluntary standard description 


emphasizing mandatory information. Especially construc- 
tive feature of the label above, is that all product informa- 
tion—size, maturity, seasoning—is displayed together, as is 
all quantity information—contents, cups, servings, can size. 


matoes. They also include laboratory 
research and review of labeling possi- 
bilities on peaches and apricots and 
other fruits. Results of this year’s 
studies may be released about January 
1, in time for canners and distributors 
who wish to accept the new recom- 
mendations, to incorporate changes in 
their orders for next season’s labels. 

Copies of a new N.C.A. Labeling 
Manual are being distributed to all 
canners and food distributors who 
have their own labels, and to all sell- 
ers of labels. The manual indexes 
products alphabetically, provides check- 
lists on legal requirements for various 
types of labels, and lists the descrip- 
tive terms jointly recommended for 
use by N.C.A. and the various dis- 
tributors’ associations. Separate label 
data sheets for 18. individual products 
accompany each manual. 

The fight which has been raging 
over labeling has primarily represented 
a head-on disagreement between fac- 
tions plugging for descriptive labeling 
on the one hand, against grades plus 
descriptions on the other, although 
enough left-wingers raised voices in 
favor of mandatory grades exclusively 
to make a battle three-cornered. For a 
good summary of each of the three 
points of view, see SM, December 1, 
1944.* 


*The Case for Descriptive Labeling, by 
A. E. Stevens, executive, General Foods 
Corp.; The Case for Grades and Descrip- 
tions, by Polly Gade, director, U. S. In- 
spected Foods Educational Service; The 
Case for Mandatory Grades, by Donald 
Montgomery, consumer counsel, UAW-CIO. 
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Tomorrow’s industrial develop- 


ment may well surpass the growth of the automobile and the amazing 
sale of radios after World War I. Yet the most sensational inventions 
will not necessarily become the best sellers. Rather, big volume will 
show up in goods appealing to the imagination of the most people and 
serving them best. And mass markets, countless jobs and fine profits 
will result from continuous, hard-hitting advertising. Champion is a 
hard-hitting paper which will be right there with improved printing 
qualities and that feel of sturdy character which helps make any good 


story more convincing. Make it Champion paper for your every job. 


ne Champion Tact AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeteries . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


istrict Sales Offices NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 


Group of Companies to Sponsor 


Gas Turbine Research at M.LT. 


Even conservative Massachusetts Institute of Technology uses the 


word “revolutionary” when its scientists talk about the potentials 


in gas turbine application. Air, marine, and land transportation 


may shortly undergo vast changes as a result of this new project. 


IG business has given half a 
million dollars toward a plan 
to probe the possibilities of 
developing the gas turbine, 
applied with such striking success in 
jet propelled aircraft during the war, 
as a source of cheaper and more eff- 
cient power to run industrial plants 
and to drive boats and trains. 

The contributors include General 
Motors Corp., General Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Electric Co., United Air- 
craft Co., Hooven, Owens, Rentschler 
Co., and Curtiss-Wright Corp. The 
money has gone to Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, for 
the immediate construction of a gas 
turbine laboratory for fundamental re- 
search and graduate instruction in this 
new field. 


Expect New Developments 

“Tech” engineers, who would far 
rather err on the side of conservatism 
than over-statement, really are con- 
vinced that this new laboratory will 
offer strong prospects of producing de- 
velopments in the gas turbine and 
afhliated fields easily comparable to 
the spectacular wartime creation of the 
jet propelled airplane. In fact a “Tech” 
description of the prospects states: 

“The future possibilities of gas tur- 
bines extend into many fields, some 
of which cannot yet be foreseen. It is 
believed they will (and here comes a 
word the scientific men of ‘Tech’ al- 
most invariably shun) revolutionize 
air, marine and land transportation, 
for properly developed, they will have 
important advantages over present 
types of power plants. It ts anticipated 
that the gas turbine will be consider- 
ably lighter in weight than the re- 
ciprocating engine. It has essentially 
one moving part instead of a complex 
arrangement of cams, pistons and 
valves, and should therefore be more 
dependable in operation. This sim- 
plicity makes it relatively inexpensive 
to produce, while its ability to run on 
the cheapest forms of fuel means low 
operating cost. 

“The gas turbine is small, a feature 
of particular importance in marine and 
railroad transportation where it is ex- 
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pected to replace massive and cumber- 
some engines and boilers. 

“In aviation there are many factors 
limiting the size of internal combus- 
tion engines. These limitations do not 
apply to gas turbines. They can be 
produced with power outputs many 
times greater than those now consid- 
ered maximum for aircraft recipro- 
cating engines. 


New Power Production Method 

“Stationary gas turbine units have 
been in operation for some years, espe- 
cially in oil refineries and _ electric 
power generating stations. While this 
latter use is, so far as is known, for 
emergency purposes only, it may well 
develop into the main method of elec- 
tric power production, provided better 
fuel can be attained as a result of re- 
search. 

“The gas turbine promises to be the 
next major step in the evolution of 
power plants, comparable in its effect 
on technology with the steam turbine 


introduced at the beginning ot 
century.” 

The new laboratory will be equip, 
with specially devised facilities for 
search not only on the elements of 
turbines but also jets, combustion 
vices and compressors. Test equipme: 
will also be provided for the operati.; 
of such devices under controlled co... 
ditions. A supersonic wind tunnel wi! 
be built. 

The industry-college cooperative 
search plan was not decided upon 
helter-skelter fashion overnight. N 
ther big business nor “Tech” wou: 
hardly operate in that way. Rather, the 
idea was investigated thoroughly b 
fore action was taken. On this poi 
Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, head of th 
Institute’s Departments of Aeronau 
tical and Mechanical Engineering, 
states: 

“Recognizing the importance of the 
field and the need for immediate work 
both in research and in the training 
of young engineers, the Institute estal,- 
lished a faculty committee representing 
aeronautical, mechanical, metallurgical, 
and chemical engineers to investigate 
the present status and future potenti- 
alities of gas turbines. The report of 
that committee was emphatic on one 
point—that the gas turbine field must 
be recognized as one of the most im- 
portant objects of study in mechanical 
engineering. 
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Recognized Leaders on Stalf 


“The Institute is fortunate in hay 
ing on its staff a number of men who 
are recognized leaders in their respec 
tive professions and who have had 
considerable experience with gas tur 
bines or their component parts, or in 
closely related fields. This concentra 
tion of experienced personnel places 
the Institute in a highly favorable pos: 
tion to undertake a broad program 
combining sesearch and advanced tech 
nical education to qualify young eng! 
neers to apply new knowledge for th. 
benefit of industry. 

“Because gas turbine design prob 
lems embody the entire range ot 
mechanical engineering science, th 
subject also can be a focus for research 
in aerodynamics of the flow of gasse» 
under compression, including the d¢ 
sign of variable jets, combustion. 
materials to resist high temperatures 
and many other topics. 

“The Institute’s visiting committe 
on aeronautical engineering under th: 
leadership of Gordon S. Rentschle 
made arrangements for financing th 
project, the early realization of whic! 
is made possible by substantial grant 
from a group of leading industries 
all of which will benefit from researc! 
on gas turbines.” 
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Tiny Giant with a Future 


sh 
- tube is one of the biggest little 
electronic devices ever invented. It 
played a big part in the war and now 
it promises great things in both tele- 
phone and television fields. 
Developed by the men who design 
your Bell Telephone System, “6AK5” 
is so minute that its “works” have to 
be inspected under a magnifying glass. 
Yet this tiny giant makes possible the 
sending of hundreds of long distance 


telephone conversations at the same 
time—or the patterns of television— 
over a single coaxial or radio channel. 
Developing electronic tubes of rev- 
olutionary design has been the steady 
job of Bell Telephone Laboratories 
scientists for over 30 years. With the 
war over they are back on the job of 
exploring and inventing to insure that 
you will continue to have the finest 
telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


(Captions read counter clock-wise) 


STYLEMASTER FOUR-DOOR SEDAN: One of the new 1946 
Chevrolet models, its smart new styling accentuates massive- 
ness and lowness of line. Grille is an expanse of gleaming bars. 


COMPACT CHECK PROTECTOR: Hand operated and small 
enough to be ccnveniently carried in vest pocket or purse, it 
provides protection against alteration cf personal or business 
checks. Made by L. F. Grammes & Sons, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 


LIGHTWEIGHT PIANO: Winter & Co., New York City, is 
producing a piano with a revoluticnary feature called the 
“Alumatone Plate.” The new plate weighs only 45 pounds as 
against the 125 pounds of the older type, thus making the 
piano much more easy to move and with less wear on the rugs. 


ORLOFF TOILETRIES FOR MEN: Known as the Bergamot line, 
the toiletries are packaged in gleaming black, hand-painted 
adaptations of rare old Early American Apothecary jars. Berga- 
mot products are made by Jean Vivaudou Co., New York City, 
and are winning nation-wide success as unusual gift items. 


FIVE-TUBE RADIO-PHONOGRAPH COMBINATION: One of 
the new models now being introduced by Electronic Corpora- 
tion of America, New York City, has a durable two-tone 
leatherette cover with handle for portability. Every ECA radio 
carries an informative label giving accurate performance data. 
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Fun Waite Tuey Learn: This strip-tease insert is part of Easy’s turn-over 
presentation. It is deliberately designed to steam up attention throughout 
the demonstration story. Yes, it’s a clean show .. . after all it’s a washer 


. the men learn how to separate the prospect from her money. 


Easy Washer Packages a Training Plan 


In Manuals, Guides and Visuals 


In the belief that competitive selling is just around the corner, 


Kasy Washing Machine Corp. sets out to equip distributors and 


dealers and their salesmen to get off to a fast creative selling job 


on new Spindrier. They’ve devised some sharp-edged sales tools. 


ASY Washing Machine Corp., 
one of the largest manufac- 
turers of washing machines 
and ironers, is preparing for 
the day when the seller's honeymoon 
will be over. It is sending out a sales 
training package that will keep district 
and distributor representatives with 
their sleeves rolled up for several 
months. Spearheaded by a chart pre- 
sentation which entertains while it 
trains, the program represents sug- 
gestions, ideas, and methods of suc- 
cessful salesmen and well known sales 
training institutions. Complete, the 
package includes: 
_ 1. Sales Training Turnover Pre- 
sentation 
2. Wholesale Salesman’s Handbook 
3. Retail Salesman’s Handbook 
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4. A Guide for Conducting Easy 
Spindrier Sales Training Meetings 

All are designed to train as quickly 
as possible, embodying many rapid- 
fire ideas on modern instruction. Be- 
cause of its national distribution set- 
up, Easy’s sales policies encompass a 
broad approach to any selling prob- 
lems. The firm’s policy has always 
been set up to promote efficiency and 
to insure the best interests of all who 
participate in the sales of the com- 
pany’s products. 

When Uncle Sam halted production 
of home laundry equipment on May 
1, 1942, and the entire industry 
swung into an all-out program for 
war work, Easy closed its doors on 
washer production with an average 
unit of sales that was 20.5% higher 


than the entire industry. ‘“That,’* Easy 
management points out, ‘‘was the re- 
sult of a consistent rise to the top 
due to premium-priced washer pro- 
motions and sales training.” 

During the years before the war 
Easy was in the top tier of big-name 
stores in the first 15 markets of the 
country. Now that the war is over, 
Easy management’s aim is to resume 
its position where it left off. “But 
now—not later—is the time for train- 
ing,” Easy executives tell district and 
distributor representatives, “‘because 
selling today is bound to be quite dif- 
ferent from selling pre-war and espe- 
cially during the war. We realize 
that competition will be keen. After 
the initial peacetime wave of ‘sales and 
when competition tightens up, good 
hard selling must step in to keep sales 
and income up. We face not only 
competition from manufacturers of 
other home laundry equipment, but 
the competition of automobiles, 
homes, refrigerators, and other prod- 
ucts, all of which will be making a 
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strong bid for the public’s dollars.” 

The turnover chart presentation, 
Easy Executives emphasize, is the big- 
gest sales training help. It follows the 
most modern ideas for group educa- 
tion by employing dramatized, visual 
education props; it is designed as a 
basis for discussion as well as for 
education. 


Loaded with Showmanship 


It is a large turnover presentation 

2134” x 32144”—and is sent out 
knocked down in a flat container, to- 
gether with an instruction sheet for 
setting it up and using it. It is loaded 
with big pictures and quick, easy-to- 
get captions. On the back of each 
page of pictures and captions is a 
sales talk covering the subjects pic- 
tured. The first five pages start off 
with the “Purpose of the Meeting.” 
Then when the next page is turned 
over (and here’s where the fun while 
training comes in), the salesmen are 
pleasantly startled to see a strip tease 
girl. This page is prepared as a sep- 
arate insert, with an easel back, and 
it is removed from the main pre- 
sentation turnover and set up in full 
view on a nearby table or desk- 
because it is referred to four different 


DRAMATIC 
MINIATURES 
OF A FIRM’S 

PRODUCT 


Die Struck in Steel, 
Sterling, Rolled Gold, 
Gold Filled, or 10K Gold 


Unusual Good-Will Gift To Dealers and Sales Organizations 


times during the demonstration train- 
ing. This insert is deliberately de- 
signed to steam up the salesmen’s in- 
terest — to hold their attention 
throughout the entire demonstration 
story. The sales talk when setting up 
the strip tease girl goes something 
like this: 

“What's this—a strip tease? After 
all, this is a washer show, so we've 
got to keep it clean. In other words, 
‘How to separate the customer from 
her dough’ means exactly that and 
no more! Get that straight Joe, or 
Jim, or George (picking out one of 
the men in the group). 

“Seriously fellows, there’s no teach- 
ing school methods here . . . but 
tested field methods only. It’s Spin- 
drier training that will help you work 
right and that means following a set 
of planned actions. No, I don’t mean 
a canned sales talk . . . but a set of 
the right kind of actions which are 
the very heart of demonstration. How 
it is said and how you act out 
your story is the important thing. My 
job is to teach you this right way to 
demonstrate the Spindrier. 

“If you get this right kind of sell- 
ing story down pat... and use it... 
you'll transfer that prospect's money 
into your own pocket. So keep your 


Miniature of Cabin Cruiser 
Suspended from Tie Slide and Chain 


Bastian miniatures provide a new forceful way to create dealer and salesman 
loyalty to a product. These Bastian miniatures are die-struck from beautifully 
cut steel dies and are absolutely accurate down to smallest detail. They are high 
grade products executed by master craftsmen from the best of materials. 


2 Handsome product miniatures can now be made for sales and 
o dealer organizations in the form of useful tie bars, key ring 
4 medallions, belt buckles, charms, watch fobs, etc. No matter 


how small or prosaic you may feel your product is, our 
designers can dramatize it in this effective manner. Get details 
now—use the coupon below. 


BASTIAN 
BROS. CO. 


Serving the trade since 1895 


Mail me booklet on your product 
miniatures, samples, prices, etc. 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
N. Y. CITY 


Rochester, 


eyes and ears open and you'll pic: y 
smart demonstration ideas here that 
will help you close more Spincdries 
sales and earn more money.” 

This talk is then followed by turn. 
ing over dramatized pages showing 
why salesmen fail to close a .iles: 
how to win the confidence of the 
customer to start the trade-up; how to 
“knock her down with a feather’ by 
telling her that the Spindrier gets 4 
whole week’s wash on the line in less 
than an hour. Then follow the turp- 
over pages which dramatize Spin«(rier 
demonstrations — buttoning up the 
benefits of the Easy Spindrier; hoy 
to handle objections; how to clinch 
sales with a “live” floor demenstia 
tion. For the latter Easy has preparea 
extra copies of the sales talk for dis- 
tribution to retail salesmen. 


All Subjects Are Covered 


The Wholesale Salesman’s Hand- 
book includes important post-war 
washing machine marketing facts, 
helpful reference material, latest prod- 
uct information, new demonstration 
techniques. Subjects covered are: His- 
tory of the Company; Easy Advertis- 
ing and Promotion; Industry Outlook: 
Market for Easy; How to Sell Easy; 
Closing Techniques; Product History; 
Extra Features; Spindrier Demonstra- 
tion; Spirolator Demonstrations. 

In this book wholesalers are also told 
how to establish and develop quality 
dealers, to supervise Easy Dealers’ 
merchandising programs, to act as a 
watchdog over the dealer's over-all 
Easy sales and service planning, to 
help the dealer with floor planning, 
to counsel the dealer on display, to 
work with the dealer on his advertis- 
ing problems, to make promoters out 
of dealers and to get demonstration 
helps used, to help hire the dealer's 
sales staff, and how to put showman- 
ship into training sales meetings. 

The Retail Salesman’s Handbook 
contains important background in- 
formation on Easy, vital facts about 
the product, a review of the funda- 
mentals of selling, and _field-tested 
demonstration methods listing the aids 
to more effective demonstrations. In 
the back of the book space is reserved 
for specification sheets, price lists and 
customer literature. Also included 1s 
an impressive graph of average in- 
comes in varied age groups of salecs- 
men, proving that selling pays as a 
career. 

Both handbooks are generously 1l- 
lustrated with cartoons as well as fac- 
tual pictures. They are loose-lcaf 
bound so that additional pages may 
be added from time to time. 

Complete details for setting up 4 
meeting schedule are included in (h 
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Introduce New Pt 


Give. your entire sales force an oppor- 
tunity to see the same tested demonstration of your 
product. Put the features of your new line into a film— 
show it on the efficient RCA 16mm Projector—it’s easy 


lo operate, simple to maintain. 


RCA engineers have designed a projector that provides 
brilliant illumination and quality sound. This careful 
engineering is backed by RCA’s constant research in 
the development of picture and sound reproduction. 
RCA projectors are built to give dependable performance 


under hard usage. 


For detailed information on the RCA Sound Film 
Projector, send for descriptive booklet. Write: Radio 
Corporation of America, RCA Victor Division, Dept. 


70-167G, Camden, N. J. 


RCA 16mm Projectors 
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x Even the most casual onlooker...seeing thousands of gallons ‘ 
Say of water pouring from a dam...realizes that here is an outgo “™ 


we call the foresight and long-range thinking which prompted 


we've been conducting in Minnesota for the past four years. 


outgo with an income! At KSTP, we don’t measure power in “Sus 


in audience acceptance. That's the kind of power Sellevision is 


Ney “is Yes, Sellevision is an outgo with an income, all right... and 
: our income is growing greater every day! Remember this when 
you're choosing a radio station to sell Minnesota’s major market. 


\\ ——"s % 
"50,000 WATTS —CLEAR CHANNEL 
- NORTHWEST'S LEADING RADIO STATION 


XCLUSIVE NBC AFFILIATE FOR THE TWIN CITIES. 
AS St ee. AY 


MINNEAPOLIS . . 


Ow W,. 


» > > = | 
produced. an ee 


the comprehensive, state-wide audience promotion campaign . aA | 


watts...though we have 50,000 of them... we measure power Saas | 


& - Ie 
= producing for us. . 


Guide for Conducting Sales 1 raining 
Meetings. Since it is essential in 4 
training job of this kind that follow. 
up work be done on a consistent basis, 
Easy management suggests that the 
district representative lay out his meet. 
ing schedules in such a manner that 
he hold a training meeting with every 
Organization in his territory at least 
once a week. 

Because the complete training course 
with each dealer organization will 
probably require at least six, and pos. 
sibly more, meetings, this means that 
if two major meetings are held every 
day the district representative wil! not 
be able to train more than 10 dealer 
Organizations within a given period. 


How Meetings Are Covered 


Once this is clearly understood, the 
guide points out, it immediately be- 
comes apparent that proper scheduling 
of district representatives’ meeting ap- 
pointments is very important. If a 
meeting is held with the Jones Electric 
Co., on Monday morning at eight 
o'clock, for example, the second meet- 
ing with this group should be held the 
following Monday morning at the 
same time. The A & B Department 
Store, with which a meeting is held 
Monday afternoon at -five o'clock, 
should be scheduled for the second 
meeting the following Monday. 

Easy district representatives are 
urged to include their more important 
dealers in the first group that is to 
be trained—then go on with dealers 
of lesser importance after the training 
of the first groups has been completed. 
For scheduling meetings along these 
lines, Easy has included in the Guide 
a form which will assist district rep- 
resentatives in laying out meetings. 

Because the need for retail sales 
training is so urgent, Easy manage- 
ment suggests that the first meeting 
be a one-hour evening period to which 
are invited a relatively small group of 
salesmen from a radius of 15 to 20 
miles. This “kick-off” meeting is then 
followed by a series of localized meet- 
ings with individual dealers’ sales or- 
ganizations. Most dealers, Easy points 
out, will allow some time for training: 
Other meetings are held before store- 
opening time or after hours. | 

To dovetail with the sales training 
package, Easy has prepared actual 
working plans for “‘live’’ demonstra- 
tion centers to fit all types and sizes 
of home laundry departments in stores. 
These plans are included in the “Easy 
Post-war Idea Book,’ in which the 
collection of floor display plans are 
shown with architectural drawings and 
construction details. All washing ma- 
chine dealers, whether Easy or not, 
are offered plans of their own sc'cc- 
tion, without any obligation. 
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“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 


power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 


object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 


done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 


be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 


opinion will compel it to be done.’ 


ln 1918 the Hearst Newspapers called 
for speedy demobilization plus six 
months’ severance pay. . 


In 1919 the Hearst Newspapers began 


their support of the American Legion. 


In 1920 the Hearst Newspapers 
backed the New York State Bonus and 
saw it approved at the polls. 


In 1922 the Hearst Newspapers car- 
ried on a nationwide campaign for a 
Federal Soldier Bonus, a campaign 
which they had begun by a petition to 
Congress three years previously. 


2 
In 1924 the Hearst Newspapers came 


out for the Insurance Plan of paying 
a Soldier Bonus. 


In 1935 the Hearst Newspapers hailed 
the passage of the Patman Bonus Bill 
over President Roosevelt’s veto. 


In 1943 the Hearst Newspapers sup- 
ported the G.I. Bill of Rights, and 
helped to explain its benefits to G.Ls. 


In 1944 the Hearst Newspapers ex- 
posed delays and inequities in admin- 
istering the G.I, Laws. 
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omen, 


the Hearst Newspapers 


VETERANS’ RIGHTS 


New Books for 
Marketing Men 


“The Tested Formula for Successful Sell- 
ing,” by H. K. Dugdale. Published by 
The Kirkley Press, Towson, Md. Price 
25c. 


“Soundings in the Literature of Man- 
agement,” by Dr. H. A. Hopf. Published 
by Hopf Institute of Management, Ossin- 
ing, N. Y. Price 75c. 


"International Control of Radio Com- 
munications,” by John D. Tomlinson. Pub- 
lished by J. W. Edwards Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Price $2.50. 


“The Bogey of Economic Maturity,” by 


George Terborgh. Published by Machinery 
& Allied Products Institute, Chicago. Price 
$3. 


“Practical Management Research,” by 
Wiren & Heyel. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York City. Price 
$2.50. 


“‘Money-Making Salesmanship,” by Mich- 
ael Gross. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York City. Price $2. 


“Marketing Research Agencies in the 
U. §.—1945,” by Ernest S. Bradford. Pub- 
lished by Christian E. Burckel & Associ- 
ates, New York City. Price $3. 


“Directors and Their Functions,” by 
John C. Baker. Published by Harvard 


YOUR STORY ON FILM...IS A 
SURER, MORE ECONOMICAL METHOD 


Leading industrialists have used informative movies 
for many years .. . for pictures make a permanent 
impression not quickly forgotten. This speed and 
certainty of film as a retentive factor in the dissemi- 
nation of facts, is your assurance of a greater 


audience. 


Here is the most economical medium of telling your 
story with the best results. The time to tell it, is 


NOW! 


We are proficient in the making of special 


P| \) films. 


N. Let us know your problem—we will 
Ay quote you prices, with no obligation on 


your part. 


Eastern Office: 
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FILMCRAFT 


213 W. JACKSON BLVD, + CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 


Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 


ares ot oO 


Business School, Boston, Mass. Price $2.59 


"Do's and Dow'ts of the Sales Inter. 
view,” by James Bender and Volney Osha. 
Published by Sales Training Pub!'shing 
Co., Roslyn Heights, N. Y. Price ‘Svc, 


“What Salesmen Think of Sales Man. 
agers,” by Harry Tosdal & Ross M. Cun. 
ningham. Published by Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Boston, Mass. Price $2. (New 
edition) 


“Conference Proceedings on Selecticn oj 
Sales Personnel and Aptitude Testing,” 
Published by The New York Chapter of 
the Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement. (Conference held on June 14, 
1945.) Price $4. (Limited number of cop- 
ies available.) 


“Public Relations Directory and Ycayr- 
book,” 1945-46. Published by Public Re. 
lations Directory and Yearbook Inc., New 
York City. Price $15 per year. (This price 
includes a yearly information service.) 


"A Guide for Retail Advertising «and 
Selling.” (Revised Edition) Published by 
National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus Inc. Price $1. 


"The ERN Mark-Up Calculator,’ jy 
Allen Rucker and Frederick Nickels. Pub- 
lished by Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co., Cam 
bridge, Mass. Price $2.50. 


"Your Cost of Postwar Tax Proposals,’ 
by Clinton Davidson, Jr. Published by 
Harding College, Searcy, Ark. Price $1. 


“Developing Marketable Products and 
Their Packagings,’ by Ben Nash.  Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York City. Price $5. 


“How to Speed Up Settlement of You 
Terminated War Contract,” by J. K. Las- 
ser. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York City. Price $3.50. 


“Business Journalism—Its Functions and 
Future,” by Julien Elfenbein. Published 


by Harper & Bros., New York City. Price 
$4. 


“Effective Personal Letters,” by W. H. 
Butterfield. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York City. Price $4. 


“How to Start Your Own Business,” 
Published by Foremost Books Inc., New 
York City. Price $1.98. 


“How to Get the Job You Want!” 
by John W. Herdegen. Published by 
Essential Books, New York City. Price $1. 


"Salesmen for Tomorrow,” by David RB. 
Osborne. Published by Harper & Bros., 
New York City. Price $3. 


“Public Relations,’ by Theodore Sills 
and Philip Lesly. Published by Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago. Price $3.75. 


“Your Store and the Returning Veteran. 
Published by National Retail Dry Goocs 
Association, New York City. Price $1. 


“The Businessman’s Manual of Oblig. 
tions and Legal Liabilities to Veteran En 
ployees,”’ by Herbert S. Minot and Lou 
Zasloff. Published by Arco Publishing 
Co., New York City. Price $1. 
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lt costs less today 
to fly PCA! 


FARES CUT AS MUCH AS 50% 
NEW LOW RATES TO ALL CITIES 
SERVED BY PCA 


Detroit to Chicago only $1145 
New York to Pittsburgh . . . . only $1490 
Washington to Buffalo . . . . only $1495 


New York to Chicago 
or Milwaukee . only $3285 


Knoxville to Chattanooga. . . 
Cleveland to Detroit ..... 
Washington to Norfolk .. . 


Pittsburgh to Washington. . . 


only $405 
only $425 
only $665 


only $865 


These are just a few samples of PCA’s new low rates 
(all fares subject to Federal tax). 


lt never cost so little to get places so quickly 
in PCA’s swift, comfortable Capitaliners. Re- 


member, delicious meals are served aloft “on For air reservations ANYWHERE, just phone 
the house.” or call at your city’s PCA ticket office. 
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ALL THINGS 


TO ALL PEOPLE 


Sle olde-time Policeman was 
supposed to do many differ- 
ent things. From topper to toe, he 
was a hodgepodge of unrelated in- 
Formation and services.It's a truism 
that you can’t serve many masters, 
and serve them well. That's why 
Haire Publications are specialized 
publications. From cover to cover, 
each of the eleven Haire Publi- 
cations is directed at a selected 
readership in a specific market. 
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intce Quiet Tracror: A muffler 
cuts the sound of the motor of 
Ellinwood Industries’ new product. 


Coming Your Way 


ssees Silent garden tractor, a devel- 
opment of Ellinwood Industries, is 
already in production. Tests made by 
Western Electric laboratories’ engi- 
neers showed that the new tractor is 
four times as quiet as the standard 
models. At 100 feet distance its noise 
is compared to the rustling of leaves 
in the trees. It has a special muffler 
which cuts the sound of the motor so 
that it is not annoying to the human 
ear. Demand for a silent tractor, it is 
said, came from suburbanites who had 
received complaints from neighbors 
that tractors kept their babies awake, 
disturbed their hens and thus cut egg 
production, and even frightened the 
cows into giving less milk. 


«sees SOil tester tube, a product of 
the Food Machinery Corp. 1s expected 
to find wide acceptance among vet- 
erans who want to get into farming 
and with folks who have been having 
a yearning to get back to the soil. 
The company reasons that these pros- 
pective farm buyers will not want to 
purchase farms without first knowing 
what the soil is like. With this Peer- 
less Soil Tester soil texture and mois- 
ture content, inch by inch, are re- 
vealed. Food Machinery Corp. plans 
to offer the soil tube in lengths vary- 
ing from the standard 5-feet to any 
length desired. Part of the tester out- 
fit is a 14-pound hammer with which 
to pound the tube into the soil. A 
little gadget in the 14-pound hammer 
makes it easy to lift the soil tester 
out of the ground so the dirt may be 
emptied and examined. 


«sess WOMEN passenger represen- 
tatives, who offer assistance and 
thoughtful attention to the traveling 


public while en route, made their 
debut recently on the daily runs o1 
the Empire State Express. Attractive 
in trim distinctive uniforms and 
courteously attentive to passengers 
problems, in answering one thousand 
and one questions about history, ho- 
tels, resorts and travel connections 
even to recent good books, they alter 
nate singly on bdth the daily east 
bound and westbound trips of the 
Empire State Express between New 
York City and Buffalo. During the 
special training for their jobs, the 
young women visited cities along their 
route of the “Empire” from New 


York City to Buffalo, Detroit and 
Cleveland. 


Both hands are free. 


Desk Accessory: 


sesse EXEC-AarMm, a new instrument 
that holds a cradle tele>hone so that 
both hands may be free while carty- 
ing on a phone conversation, is being 
introduced by The Edward B. Wind 
sor Co. Attached to the desk, the Exec 
Arm swings into perfect position for 
excellent voice-to-voice contact. It can 
be adjusted to any position through 4 
universal joint. It permits one to catty 
on desk work while waiting for a call. 
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SALES 


Ri More Fruit, Lower Prices, Stiffer 
Competition: Sunkist’s Problem 


The management of California Fruit Growers Exchange is taking a 


long view on the future, with more emphasis on advertising and 


promotion than ever before. This winter the advertising budget 


calls for an appropriation of seven cents a box, to be spent 


mostly in magazines and radio, and in newspapers in 310 markets. 


MAGINE a company with nearly 
15,000 stockholders, every one 
of whom is manufacturing the 
company product, thereby influ- 
encing quality and costs and affecting 
sales policies, for better or for worse. 

The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change is such a company, and now 
that war is over, it must reorient its 
“stockholders,” the 14,500 co-opera- 
tive members who grow the fruit. 

For five years, these growers 
have been production-minded. Every 
orange, lemon and grapefruit that 
they could grow has found a ready 
market, generally at ceiling prices. 
Uncle Sam has taken trainloads of 
fruit for juice. War wages and war 
spending have made for an almost 
insatiable fresh fruit market. But now, 
these growers must adjust to a market 
in which more fruit must be sold for 
less money, and against stiffer com- 
petition. 


Always a New Crop 


Such conditions are already appear- 
ing. Sunkist had just finished spend- 
ing over a million dollars in adver- 
tising to dispose of a record-breaking 
crop of exceptionally small summer 
oranges, only to find that as much 
money would be needed to market the 
winter fruit. 

The California navel crop is not so 
large as last year’s—3,000 cars less. 
But there is a tremendous crop in 
Florida and in Texas. Both areas pro- 
duce oranges for far less money than 
California which requires irrigation. 
California growers must therefore ad- 
vertise and sell superior quality. Flor- 
ida and Texas can also sell much of 
their fruit crop in the form of canned 
juice, but California’s market is lim- 
ited to juice and by-products from 
such fruit as are too small, or mis- 
shapen, for the fresh fruit market. 

First, last, and all the time, Sunkist 
sells fresh oranges—and to that end, 
Spends its large consumer advertising 
appropriations — this winter, seven 
ccnts a box. The appropriations will 
be spent for space in 420 daily pa- 
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pers, covering 310 markets, as well as 
for color work in magazines, and spot 
radio. 

During the war, California citrus 
acreage increased approximately 6,000 
acres. This is modest compared to an 
increase of between 30,000 and 40,- 
000 acres in both Florida and Texas. 
Florida oranges, converted to juice on 
the spot, cost 20 cents a box. In Cali- 
fornia, costs average $2.50 to the 
packing house, and $1.25 more to 
reach the eastern markets. 


Sales-Minded Figures 

Obviously, these 14,500 growers 
will have to be sales-minded, and to 
make them so, Sunkist is laying be- 
fore them some long-range market 
figures. Citrus growing, with its sea- 
sonally changing conditions, encour- 
ages a speculative point of view. One 
season prices are good, perhaps be- 
cause the crop is short, or there has 
been crop damage elsewhere. Next 
season there is a surplus from all 
citrus areas and growers may sustain 
losses. 

Setting its target ahead to 1950, 
Sunkist is showing the grower that, 
for every two fresh oranges sold in 
1940, three oranges must be sold by 
1950, four grapefruit 
three, and five cans of citrus juice 
instead of two. And that unless Cali- 
fornia has top quality, it has nothing 
to sell. 

Growers coming out of the war are 
likely to be over-confident. For six 
years, they have made money and 
have forgotten the sobering fact that, 
of the 10 years before the war, seven 
showed net losses. During the war, 
national income was nearly double 
that of 1929; consumer goods were 
scarce; the Government took much 
of the crop. Now, national income is 
decreasing; consumer goods are in- 
creasing; Government takings are 
greatly reduced. 

The grower in every line tends to 
look at current prices, and be guided 
by present peak conditions — as is 
shown in farm land prices—now too 


instead of 


high for profit over a period of pro- 
duction long enough to pay off a farm 
mortgage. 

Sunkist is directing the California 
citrus grower’s attention to the long- 
term outlook, and stressing compe- 
tition from other citrus areas and 
other factors that will spell the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. 

How much money the consumer 
will have to spend for oranges is not 
predictable. The best guess is that it 
will be something more than before 
the war, but not so much as during 
the war. 

Orange money will almost certainly 
be affected by the volume of other 
purchases, as well as by total national 
income. With many other outlets for 
their money, people will buy cars, 
spend less on food, or will eat staples 
and regard oranges as luxuries. 

Another unpredictable factor is the 
extent to which consumer demand for 
fresh oranges, grapefruit, and canned 
citrus juices can be stimulated by ad- 
vertising and* salesmanship. California 
has spent more money along these 
lines than its rivals, and greatly in- 
creased the spendable - for - oranges 
share of the consumer dollar — but 
how much further can consumer de- 
mand be increased ? 


Emphasize Grower-Members 


In addition to national advertising, 
Sunkist is constantly advertising to its 
grower-members, through newspapers 
in the citrus belt, and by the presenta- 
tion of such facts as these in reports 
and horticultural journals. 

This grower-member audience is 
changing all the time. The 14,500 
Sunkist members cultivate nearly 250,- 
000 acres of citrus groves, and each 
year an average of 50,000 acres 
chafges hands. The new owners are, 
for the most part, people with little 
experience of the industry's past. So 
every year Sunkist has a new audience 
to be told about its policies and sales 
methods, why advertising is mneces- 
sary and profitable, and why co-opera- 
tive marketing has been found ad- 
vantageous for more than 50 years. 

It is to this grower audience that 
the long-range sales picture is being 
broadcast, so that when that addi- 
tional orange, or grapefruit, or can of 
citrus juice must be sold to the con- 
sumer to keep the industry on a profit- 
able production basis, the member- 
grower will know why. 
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King’s sailors on shoar leggs, cabbin boys, mercers and 
, : j photo; 
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Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Offers Photo Service 


Cee OIL CO. (NJ.) 


is in earnest about wanting 

publishers, educators, research 

workers and others to use the 
photographs being turned out by the 
special photographic department now 
a part of its Public Relations Depart- 
ment. So much so that it will publish 
a series Of Photo Memos, with sam- 
ples of the pictures and text showing 
possible treatments. 


No. 1 of the series has just been 
published. Printed by Arrow Press, 
i's on 70-lb coated stock, all black- 
and-white except the cover, which has 
a blue background. The 14 inside 
pages are devoted mostly to pictures 
and captions, with a bit of inspiration- 
al text aimed at editors and others 
who use photographs. On the back 
cover there is a list of ‘Available 
Picture Material,” arranged according 
to subject classifications, such as Ex- 
ploration, Transportation, Storage, 
Marketing, etc. There are also sub- 
headings. Under Transportation, for 
example, we find: Pipelines, Tank 
Cars, Tankers, Tank Trucks, Tow- 
boats and Oil Barges with references 
to localities covered and capsule de- 
scriptions of what is available. 

The whole idea is precedent-break- 
ing. First, there was the organization 
of the photographic department, un- 
der the direction of Roy Stryker, who 
is generally credited with building 
the history-making assemblage of FSA 
photographs (now in the Library of 
Congress). In the relatively short pe- 
riod of two years, the department has 
produced a collection of 12,000-odd 
photographs which tell the story of 
oil, in all its ramifications. Though 
their availability was made known 
only a few months ago, they are al- 
ready being used in a variety of ways. 
In addition to their obvious use, as 
illustrations in textbooks and _periodi- 
cals, they are being shown as special 
exhibits at museums. The Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum is exhibiting some 
of them at this writing. Another use 
is for special exhibits, in the recep- 
tion rooms and offices of Standard 
Oi! branches and subsidiaries in vari- 
Ous sections. 

Photo Memo No. | is a self-styled 
“capsule introduction to the file of 
pictures on tap” in SO’s New York 
City office. “We hope they will in- 
spire you to pay us a personal visit, 
and do your own picture-picking on 
the spot. But if you're not within 
Visiting radius, we trust Photo Memo 
will simplify your mail and telephone 
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Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) Photo by Vachon 


THe Human Sie or Or: One of the 12,000 photos in the Standard 
Oil Co. (N.J.) file available for the use of executives and editors. 


requests. Our chief concern is that 
you get the ‘feel’ of our file, its care- 
ful documentation of the men who 
live the oil life; of the countless little 
known, but eminently picturable facts 
of the industrial, scientific, and human 
side of the oil business. All are at 
your disposal, to publish as you see 
fit.”” 

Then, at the end of this graciously 
worded invitation, there is the lone 
stipulation, ‘‘Please use our credit line 
as follows: STANDARD OIL CO. 
(N.J.) Photo By ————————..” 


We'd like to be able to say that grate- 
ful users of the picture will comply 
with this request, but we know too 
much about human nature for that. 
The exact wording of the corporate 
name of an organization seems a mat- 
ter of great import to its management, 
but outsiders always have a hard time 
hewing to management’s line, espe- 
cially when the corporation is large 
and has many divisions. We hope for 
SO (NJ)’s sake that not many will 
forget those parentheses, but our fin- 
gers are crossed. 


Wine Institute Girds 
For Xmas Promotion 


EALIZING that the coming 
R= season may still find 

retailers short of gift articles, 

the wine industry in California 
is anticipating record-breaking sales 
of wine for use as gifts, starting with 
Thanksgiving and mounting during 
the Christmas and New Year gift- 
buying period. 

The Wine Institute, supporting a 
general move of wine producers and 
distributors to push wine during the 
holiday season, is urging dealers of 
all types the country over to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity this season 
will afford and issuing suggestions 
and helps for promotions in individual 
stores. Salesmen are being coached by 
wholesale houses and wine producers 


to push the idea and to train retailer 
salesmen. 

Wine will be more plentiful and 
less expensive this Christmas season 
than in several previous years. Many 
conventional items which not:nally 
are popular at this time of the year 
will not be ready in quantity, retailers 
are being told. ‘Not so with wine, a 
beverage traditionally a part of holi- 
day observances. With but little extra 
effort, the enterprising wine merchant 
can arrange a gift wine display which 
will answer many a shopper's gift 
problem this yeat.” 

Suggestions being made to eaters 
include: 

Gift-wrapped wine packages, priced 
and displayed — such ready-wrapped 
packages for sales promoters. Iwo- 
bottle selections are suggested for 
economy purchases and quick turn- 
over, with larger units added for 
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optio! 
pings 
this 
remit 
such 
store: 


" 

‘| he modern Airlines Terminal in New York City houses the metropolitan ticket offices 
of seven great systems ... American, TWA, United, Eastern, Pan American, National, 
and American Export . . . whose successful surmounting of time and distance barriers 


are bringing foreign lands and “geography book names” just around the corner for 
today’s busy air traveler. 


Sitting in the pilot seats, back.at the executive offices of these companies, you'll find 
the active management-men . . . 59 of them Business Week subscribers, plus 173 
pass-along readers. This decision-making group looks to Business Week as a dependable 
ground anchor for “head in the clouds” thinking and planning. 

By factual reporting and intelligent interpretation of significant business 
developments, Business Week arms these men with the straightforward facts needed to 
face today’s challenging opportunities. 


Wherever you find men of authority, you'll find Business Week close at hand 
...and at work! 


You have many things to say to management-men and one best place to say them 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


option! buying. Because gift wrap- 
pings of all types will still be scarce 
this Christmas, wine merchants are 
reminded to equip themselves with 
such supplies early. As wine, properly 
stored. does not spoil, manpower 
shortages during the holiday weeks 
can be anticipated by advance gift- 
wrap} ing. 

Dealers are told that cellophane 
makes the best wrapping for wines 
because Of the attractive appearance 
and transparency. If ordinary gift 
wrappings are used, dealers are ad- 
vised that it will be well to arrange 
windows with one or two sample 
packages so that labels may be read 
easily. 


Displays for Impulse Buying 


Mass island displays of gift wrap- 
ped wines are suggested for heavy- 
buying weeks around Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and New Year's, also coun- 
ter displays and spot displays (near 
cash registers) for impulse buying. 
Life must be given to such displays, 
say Wine Institute and other advisors, 
through signs which tell the purpose 
of the packages (“Wine as a Wel- 
come Gift”), what they contain 
(Blank’s Sauterne and Burgundy, or 
Champagne and Sherry, or Port and 
Sherry), and how much they cost. To 
make buying as rapid and simple as 
possible, dealers will be instructed to 
put up “flag signs’ answering these 
questions with cards attached to each 
package describing the contents. 

In past years, gift wine merchan- 
dising has centered around baskets of 
assorted wines, or three,- four,- six,- 
or even larger, gift cartons. These will 
continue to be pushed, but the indus- 
try believes that the dealer can cash 
in on volume sales by taking advan- 
tage of the potentially large one-bottle 
and two-bottle gift market. 

To help dealers in this new type 
of holiday promotion, the Wine Ad- 
visory Board is offering free to dealers 
a special gift topper with this mes- 
sage: ‘‘For a friend who enjoys good 
living, this wine makes a_ perfect 
gift!” Also offered free is a wide 
tange of holiday wine selling display 
helps, such as full-color cards, bottle- 
topper price cards, holiday wine cook- 
ing and wine drink recipes, descrip- 
tive booklets on wine’s many uses. 
All branches of the industry are 
king forward to this first holiday 
season following the end of war as 
biggest in the history of the do- 
mestic wine industry, with not only 
the return of peace to celebrate, but 
reunions of hundreds of thousands of 
homecoming servicemen and families. 
Champagne men expect a big season. 
1945 
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Air Express speeds 
the day shell listen to 


HER NEW RAD 


Yes, as industry races against time to 
make more and more radios, irons, 
washing machines and other goods the 
public wants and needs, Air Express is 
helping to get them faster. 

Here’s how. When a plant makes 
production changes, new tools, dies, 
machinery and parts are needed fast— 
critical material that is obtained via 
Air Express in a matter of hours. With 
such delivery speed, industry as a 
whole is gaining millions of man-hours 
in getting consumer goods back on the 
market and into the home. 


‘4 


so 


opecity Air Exmress- a Good Business Buy 


When time means man-hours saved, production gained, 

a customer made — Air Express “earns its weight in gold” sn 

as thousands of firms, large and small, have learned. mires | 2 tb | § tbs. | 25 tbe,| 40 tbs, | Over 20 I 
Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute 149 |s1.00 |$1.00 |$1.00 |$1.40 | 3.5 

between principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost includ- [349 | 1.04 [12s | 263 [420 | 10s 

ing special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery be- {549 | 111 | 152] 438] 700] 175 

tween many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service — | 199 _| 1-26 | 2.19 | 875 [1400 | 35. 

to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. Service [oe j'-“j/ “Simei 

direct by air to and from scores of foreign countries. ase0 | 148 | 420 [21.40 |3000 | 96. 


RESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
Write today for “Jig Saw Puzzle,” a booklet 
packed with facts that will help you solve 
many a shipping problem. Air Express Di- 
vision, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it at any 
Airline or Express office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Salesmen’s Territories: 


How Big Should They Be? 


Your market research department is the source for the basic infor- 


mation needed to determine what constitutes an adequate territory 


layout. Salesmen who are overloaded are just as big a source of 


distribution wastes as men who do not carry a full work-load. 


BY JOHN 


SPILLMAN JONES 


Analyst 


OST of us agree that a man’s 
legs should be long enough 
to reach the ground, but 


the size of a salesman’s ter- 
ritory is still a moot question. Many 
salesmen seem to think it should be 
larger and a lot of sales managers 
say # should be smaller. 


Twelve Factors 


There are many factors to be con- 
sidered, such as: 

1. Existing sales volume 

2. Potential sales volume 

3. Available sales budget 

4. Budgeted profit 

5. Salesman’s duties in detail 

6. Number of contacts needed to 
get the sales job done 

7. Average time needed per con- 
tact 

8. Distance between contacts 

9. Transportation facilities 

10. Timing between contacts 

11. Sales expense standards 

12. Contact frequency standards 

Every salesman on the payroll 
should have a man-size job—a job 
which is a real challenge but which 
he can do. When a territory is too 
small by 25%, you must add enough 
work so that a man will have what 
he needs for a full-time job. 

Let's look at these 10 territories 
and their differences: (opposite) 

Territories 8 and 10 are not big 
enough to keep an 1800-contacts-a- 
year man busy, while at least two 
others have much more profitable 
work than any one man can handle. 
How many jobs can a salesman per- 
form effectively in the time at his dis- 
posal? A thorough and complete time 
study of salesmen’s performance of 
duties should always precede terri- 
tory alignment. 

The salesman who is charged with 
more duties than he has time for, 
must neglect some of them. A sales- 
man charged with duties for which 
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he has not been trained cannot reason- 
ably be expected to do them well. 
Control of a sales program involves 
seeing that each man knows what 
he is to do, how he is to do it, and 
when he is to do it, and then record- 
ing performance, effectiveness of per- 
formance, and time of performance. 

Reporting to the salesman on his 
progress and performance rating is a 


“Did it make more profit?” 

On page 76 are figures showing the 
results of the addition of four sales. 
men in four territories—eight men 
where there were four men: 

Averages are misleading. You have 
to “isolate” to get a clear cut picture: 

With Salesforce With same 
Per Territory Doubled Salesforce 
Increase in Units 2,270 4.750 
Cost per 
Increased Unit 87 06 

Painstaking territory allocation and 
cost control are essentials of profitable 
sales management. Here the territories 
which doubled the number of sales. 
men had half as much increase in vol- 
ume as the territories which had no 
increase in number of salesmen. 

There was an actual loss of $500 
on the 16 territories. Then the ex. 
tra men were dropped. In the next 
comparable period, volume per man 
rose seventeen per cent and profits 
rose to over $50,000. 

Profit control by area may help de- 
termine how much territory is enough. 
When you see profit figures by ter- 
ritories varying like these, something 
may need attention: 


necessary incentive for satisfactory 
completion of the program. Territory Number $ Profit 
In apportioning a territory, it is bet- 1 $7,462.04 
ter to see that a man has a little too 2 1,763.00 
much to handle rather than too little. 3 —256.33 
Nothing will do more to destroy a 4 1,591.87 
man’s spirit or stifle his ambition than 5 2,221.75 
not to have a full-time job to do. A 6 1,471.79 
territory which is too large should not 7 2,216.41 
be reduced until the man in charge & 1,754.40 
has been thoroughly sold that there is 9 3,105.00 
more than he can handle and is con- 10 4,924.89 
vinced that neither his opportunity nor ll 1,621.05 
his income will be hurt by the move. 12 —587.18 
The acid test here, as elsewhere, is 13 —305.74 
WHEN TERRITORIES VARY LIKE THIS, 
SOMETHING’S WRONG 
No. of No. of 
Territory Actual Potential Profitable Contacts 
Number Sales Sales Markets Needed 
] $1,716,000 $2,386,000 16 3,000 
2 1,480,000 2,576,000 26 2,700 
3 1,338,000 2,187,000 25 2,500 
4 1,281,000 2,231,000 13 3,400 
5 956,000 1,649,000 12 2,400 
6 858,000 1,122,000 a 1,900 
7 821,000 1,469,000 a 1,900 
8 698,000 1,110,000 VW 1,200 
9 511,000 1,061,000 VW 2,300 
10 479,000 1,023,000 9 1,300 
SALES MANAGEME®%1 
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Owned and Onerated dy 
RADIO STATION WOW, INC. 
JOHN J. GILLIN, JR., PRESIDENT 
JOHN BLAIR & CO., REPRESENTATIVES 


67.3°/o 
of all space 
bought by 
Buffalo 


MEN’S WEAR STORES 


appears in the 
Buffalo Courier-Express 


A large chain store places 
54% of its space in the 
Courier-Express. The 
largest men’s store, 62.7%. 
The largest men’s 
furnishings store, 100%. 


The local boys, and the 
national boys, too, who 
know their stuff 

know that in Buffalo 


the Courier-Express 
Delivers the Goods! 


Buffet, Syren 


lo BUFFALO'S ONLY 


MORNING & SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 
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SOME TERRITORIES JUST WON’T 
SUPPORT MORE SALESMEN 
Territory 
Number More Units More Expense Cost per Unit 
] 660 $1,624.48 $2.46 
2 7,430 2,769.13 37 
3 720 (less) 1,131.54 — 
4 1,730 2,396.60 1.38 
4 territories 
& 8 men 9,100 7,921.75 87 
12 Other 
territories 57,010 3,222.40 .06 
All 16 (No salesmen added) 
territories 66,110 11,144.15 17 
14 5,302.34 working a rural territory is not able to 
15 4,671.20 make as many calls as the city sales- 
16 1,661.75 man. 
17 4,378.25 Territories that are too small, terri- 
18 3,115.16 tories that are worked too intensively, 


Did the territories in the red, three, 
12, and 13, have sufficient sales po- 
tential? Was there enough available 
business to keep a man employed at a 
profit? These three territories were 
all re-aligned, and every territory op- 
erated at a profit. 

Men differ in their capacities. Some 
men can get a larger per cent of the 
potential out of 30 markets than an- 
other man can get out of 15 markets 
with half the potential of the 30 mar- 
kets in the other territory. 

The sales manager must have the 
authority and the responsibility for de- 
termining the market and customer re- 
sponsibilities to be assigned to each 
salesman. His problem is to set up, 
maintain, and operate well managed 
districts which make the best possible 
profits for salesmen and stockholders. 

Sales control is achieved by meas- 
uring and setting up the right units 
compared to proven standards. 
maintained by records and reports| 
which show the progress made toward | 
the desired objectives. 

Time spent traveling cannot be 
spent selling. Travel conditions and| 
facilities and distances between calls'| 
must be considered. A salesman who) 
has to spend 40% of his time travel- | 
ing has fewer sales interviews than 
the man who can get his traveling 
done on 20% of his time. In rural | 
areas the distance between calls is usu- 


| ally greater than in urban areas, so 


that, in many types of selling, the man 


It is| 


territories that are not worked enough, 
territories that do not compensate for 
sales expense invested in them, and 
territories where sales effort is not 
directed to the segments, customers, 
or markets, do not show profits, do 
not yield the same profits as terri- 
tories where sales potentials, effort, 
and results are under control. Too big 
a territory for the man is a waste of 
good territory. Too small a territory 
for the man is a waste of manpower. 
Territory conservation and cultivation 
call for constant comparison of efforts 
and results with market opportunity. 

When a man sees that gains re- 
ceive immediate recognition and losses 
receive prompt attention, he wont 
grow slack. The sales manager should 
keep a constant and continuous record 
of the potentials in every territory and 
what each man is doing with what 
he has. 


It’s A GOOD 
MORNING IN 


ST. LOUIS 


AFTER A COM- 
FORTABLE NIGHT 
AT 
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WASHINGTON AT NINTH 
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Claytoons Reach Out for New 


Markets in Merchandise Lines 


Newest product-application of Sass & Dorne’s miniature character- 


figures is a new edition of “Mother Goose” Claytoon-illustrated. 


Next step may be Claytoon-character dolls and charms, children’s 


dishes and other products designed to appeal to America’s young. 


OME months ago* SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT reported on the do- 
ings of the Sass-Dorne Studio 
of Los Angeles, which got 

itself into the news by sponsoring a 
best-seller children’s book called 
“Manners.” ‘Manners’ was written 
by Virginia Parkinson in easy-to-read 
verse and illustrated in full-color 
photography of three - dimensional 
scenes peopled by clever little figures 
called “‘Claytoons.”” Now there’s a 
sequel to that story. 


First Used to Illustrate Ads 


Claytoons, in case you may not have 
encountered them before, were in- 
vented when Messrs. Sass and Dorne, 
owners of a commercial art studio, 
who began to work with clay figures 
and three-dimensional effect photo- 
graphs for illustrating advertisements. 
Tiny figures modeled in clay from 
basic sketches are painted and finally 
fitted into miniature ‘sets’ to be 
photographed. 

Instead of continuing to design 
Claytoons for one-shot advertising 
purposes, it occurred to Sass and 
Dorne that the technique was a “‘na- 
tural” for application to children’s 
books and other merchandise—mer- 
chandise that might conceivably sell 
in large volume. Their hunch was 
right—and the first book, “Manners,” 
sold 100,000 copies before the first 
copy rolled off the press. 

Next year you will see a Claytoon 
edition of ‘‘Mother Goose,”” on which 
Bill Sass and Max Dorne have spent 
considerable time and money. The 
Claytoon process for developing the 
illustrations for each story takes pa- 
tience and the work of a whole corps 
of artists. Take “Little Boy Blue,” 
for example. 

First, he is drawn in color, under 
the haystack, the sheep in the 
meadow, the cows in the corn. Then 
he is built in miniature, together with 
the animals, of special clay developed 
by Sass and Dorne, and painted in 
colors. Even his horn, lying beside 
him is made of metal, or plastic, or 
whatever best reproduces that musical 
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instrument in miniature—maybe an 
inch long. 

The scene is not only built in all 
details, but in forced dimension, so 
that when photographed and en- 
graved, it will stand out in three di- 
mensional effect, in the round; the 


The first Sass-Dorne books created 
market demand for Claytoon people, 
and today Bill and Max devote as 
much time to exploring merchandise 
possibilities as they do to the creation 
of Claytoons. 

Children get acquainted with the 
Claytoon “Boy Blue.” It is likely that 
they will like him as a framed picture 
in their rooms. Or perhaps they will 
like his picture on a serving tray, or 
on place cards for their parties, or 
picture toys. 

Mounted on a jigsaw puzzle board, 
and cut into the letters of the alpha- 
bet, “Boy Blue” becomes an educa- 
tional game, the letters being lifted 
and arranged in a rack, to spell words. 

One kind of merchandise such as 
framed pictures, may require mainly 


Ciaytoon’s ‘Lirtte Boy Buue’: . . . First drawn in color, then built in mini- 
ature in forced dimension. When photographed, scene stands out in three 
dimensional effect — the characteristic, rounded look that readers see first. 


Claytoon characteristic that readers 
see first. Which means, that in a fight 
scene, with a prize ring, the ring will 
have to be a flattish diamond. After 
all the actors and properties have been 
made, they are painstakingly set up 
on their stage, a platform about the 
size of a card table. Each is posed 
as in the original drawing. Finally 
the scene is color photographed. 

As Sass-Dorne considered their 
marketing problem, they saw that it 
was similar to that of the Hollywood 
animators. If animators had to meet 
their payrolls on what their characters 
bring in as screen entertainment— 
some weeks the payroll would not be 
met. It is the merchandise that brings 
in the dependable revenue. But the 
screen entertainment sells the mer- 
chandise. 


lithography. That can be contracted, 
and Sass-Dorne will sell the product 
through their lately formed Children’s 
Wish Manufacturing Co., which has 
opened its first sales office, New York 
City. Another product calls for more 
complex manufacturing processes, and 
may be best handled by outside fac- 
tories. Still another novelty is best 
sold through established trade chan- 
neis; while another novelty might 
work out on a royalty basis, to be en- 
tirely taken over by some outside man- 
ufacturer. 

Dolls, animal characters, charms, 
dishes, a vast world of merchandise, 
await the marketer. A new idea in 
games or children’s wear, makes avail- 
able for new markets all the Claytoons 
that have been created from the start, 
and all those that are to come. 
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The sun rising over the Western Pacific 
has already lighted half the globe. As our 
offices open, it is noon in New York, tea 
time in London. The different time period 
sets us apart... 

Distance, desert and the high Sierras 
put Middle West and East farther away 
than the map suggests... 

A geophysical freak, the Japan current, 
contradicts our latitude, levels our seasons, 
shapes and softens our modes of living... 

History started late here. Massachusetts 
is past its third centennial, California is 
still within its first. Our calendar opened 
with Sutter’s gold rather than Plymouth 
Rock. Native born great-grandfathers are 
a novelty. The past is still close, colorful. 


I thisnew land, weare Coast-conscious 
rather than townspeople or county set. 
Seattle and San Diego are more closely 
tied than Boston and Baltimore ever were. 
Distance conscious, we set more store 
by cars, planes, routes and highways. 
Future fond, our view is longer. Our local 
interests are intense, absorbing. Heirs of 
the last American frontier, we are apt to 
forget the earlier ones. The lotus is close 
at hand . . . and it is easy to live in our 
own locale, let slip the world outside. 

It is easy for a Pacific Coast newspaper, 
too, to do a communal job, to cover the 
regional scene, and never raise its sights 


an old world to a new era... 


beyond the Sierras, to fill in holes with 
wire service news. One Jap war headline 
always got more eyes than four pages on 
the fate of Europe, so why worry? ... 
Well, that’s the kind of a newspaper The 
Chronicle isn’t! 

While our newsroom is at Fifth and 
Market, our news attitude is international. 
Not a chain paper, The Chronicle never 
benefits by tidbits from the family table or 
organization output . . . has more outside 
correspondents and space men than show 
on its tight pages today. Chronicle news 
coverage appears to best advantage on the 
business pages, and usually in sports. 


Ir there were such a thing as a citizen 
of the world, able to read English, we try 
to edit The Chronicle to satisfy him—not 
neglecting the local appetite and interests 
as well . . . Today no intelligent man can 
be only Californian, Western, or national, 
in his information and understanding. 
The Chronicle feels that it serves best its 
public by serving some of everything... 
And Californians who want to be widely 
aware and intelligently informed, read and 
respect The Chronicle. 

This “outside” attitude perhaps explains 
why The Chronicle gets more response for 
—and has the most—general advertising 
..- Its other values as a medium can also be 
learned from any Chronicle representative. 


The San Francisco Chronicle 


Sawyer, FerGuson, WALKER Co., National Representativ’s 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francis«o 
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Birmingham is STILL busy 


| | NEMPLOYMENT and business slack that confront many markets nursed by war 


work are no bugaboo to Birmingham. Unlike boomtowns that expanded overnight into 


production giants, Birmingham’s industries are basic...and have been for decades! 


Already readjusted to peacetime work, production is steaming ahead at 95% * 


of its wartime peak! Payrolls continue to roll! 


America’s great industrial names that made steel for war are now 


working furnaces overtime to fill a backlog of civilian wants... 


materials for nationwide rural electrification, steel for buildings, 


automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, electrical 


appliances, thousands of new products so dependent upon the 


resources and labor that Alabama has in such abundance. 


Birmingham is also turning out structural steel for the stream- 


lining and expansion of railroads, airlines and shipping, 


forging vital materials for construction and development 


in this country and for the rehabilitation of war- 


ravaged lands abroad. 
Lest you think steel the sole bulwark of Birmingham \ 


industry, remember that from its immediate vicinity 


also come coal, coke, pig iron, tin plate, cast iron pipe 


and fittings, cement, textiles, and lumber...now ready 


to serve America again at peace. 


Birmingham’s future promises to be greater than 


its past or present. You can share profitably in this 


future and the dollars it means for the families WAPI 


serves. We (or Radio Sales) are glad to show you how. 


* According to the WMC Survey of Birmingham 


Steel Industries, August 1945 


Employes Hear About 


Firm’s Promotion Plans 


“To Our Employes: 


“Please take this home with you. Look it 
over carefully and have your family and 
friends spend some time with it. This book 
is going to all our customers and is another 
‘Imperial First’ idea! It was designed to tell 
our dealers about our Fall Advertising Plan. 
You are entitled to a copy and we hope 
you'll enjoy seeing and having it—and since 


it ts our intention to present such a volume 
every six months, you'll be getting future 
editions as they are prepared for our trade— 
our customers. 


“Cordially, 
(signed) “CARL GUSTKEY.” 


That was a message printed in bold. 
face type on a 11” x 14” envelope 
which contained a handsome spiral- 
bound, 28-page, full-color brochure re- 
cently given to all employes of the 
Imperial Glass Corp. 


... And Yesterday’s Mirror Pool Is Today’s Beauty Parlor 


Talking to Post people, you meet an audi- 


ence responsive to ideas and quick to act. 


For the Post is built to the requirements 
of alert, active, go-ahead readers. Their 
incomes are steady and substantial. And 
they are not afraid to spend money for value 
received. Furthermore, the Post appeals 
primarily to men and women still in their 


acquiring age. 


Represented by the National Advertising Department of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


The Cincinnati Post 


THE NEWSPAPER FOR ACTIVE CINCINNATIANS 
Robert K. Chandler, National Advertising Manager 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


For the past five years Imperial has 
been doing a highly successful em 
ploye-relations job by giving employes 
a better conception of what the con 
pany is doing and the importance of 
their own contributions to the com 
pany’s efforts. Advertisements are a! 
ways presented to all employes prior to 
their appearance in national consume: 
magazines and in business publica 
tions. All promotional material is als 
presented to the employes. 


“Comment from employes after th: 
first two years began to be frequen: 
and very favorable,’ Carl Gustkey 
president of Imperial, says, “And re 
actions during the past two years fully 
prove the wisdom of our expenditures 
and planning. We never lose an op 
portunity to inform our employes otf 
our thinking, our story, our plans. A 
bucketfull of sincerity is really 
large part of our Imperial recipe.” 

Imperial has just short of 700 em 
ployes who are union organized and 
have been ever since the company was 
established. There are four locals of 
the American Flint Glass Workers 
Union, all belonging to the AF of L 
‘Cessation of work, plant-wise, be 
cause of the ‘things that cause strikes, 
is unknown in our history,”” Mr. Gust 
key points out. 


Employe Bulletin Board 


In addition to presenting employes 
with all advertisements and promo- 
tional material, Imperial has a special 
bulletin board at the employes’ en- 
trance, on which all merchandise ad 
vertisements are displayed. Imperial 
watchmen report 100% attention on 
the part of the employes. All adver- 
tisements used in the local community 
—such as advertisements in connection 
with War Bonds, rolls of honor, com- 
munity drives, tariffs, advertisements 
in School journals and annuals, sport- 
ing calendars, etc., are always signed 
“The Employes of Imperial Glass.” 
Imperial management also sends. out 
birthday cards to employes and. visits 
them in their homes. Then, too, a 
monthly letter is sent to all employes, 
as well as a weekly letter to super 
vision personnel — to keep them 
“close” to Imperial management. 

“We spend much time, exert con- 
siderable effort to accomplish the long 
term personnel aim around Imperial 
—that of being successful in selling 
our family on the idea that Imperial! 
is the place to work,” says Mr. Gust: 
key. “And to sell that idea we must 
come through with actualities which 
will some day prove just that—and 
we will! Unless we can keep our own 
folks sold, we'll awaken some day and 
the dawn of our future will be ob 
scured by dark blinds and inability.’ 
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Crosspys Pick <A _ SELLER: 
Trick cigarette box holds a 
pack but offers a single cig 
when opened. This item 
sold to the tune of 50,000 
ordered the first few weeks. 


Crosbys Unearth Products for 
Pint-Size Firms to Make & Sell 


Crooner Bing & brothers, already possessed of the Crosby Research 


Foundation to help inventors, now bend an effort to find wares 


specifically adaptable to the small businesses threatened with 


AT popular hero of Business 
—the Small Man! Everybody 
feels kindly about him, wants 
to help him, but when you 

get to know him, he may be a very 
different fellow. As Bing Crosby and 
his two brothers discovered, after a 
year's investigation of the Small Man 
in Southern California, he has to be 
helped in a different way. And for 
that, the Crosbys developed a tech- 
nique. 

Back in the national defense period, 
the Crosbys wanted to help their 
country, and they set up the Crosby 
Research Foundation* in Pasadena, 
handy to the scientists at ‘Cal-Tech.” 
Announcing that they were ready to 
talk to inventors, they began scrutiniz- 
ing and appraising inventions as they 
ere brought in (ultimately 50,000 
t them), to find those which might be 
iluable in war, and pass the word 
mg to military authorities. That 
cally helped—a number of war in- 
ntions were found, and used. But 
r every military invention, there were 


*“See SALES MANAGEMENT, April 1, 
1944, “Three Crosbys Invent Service for 
ventors.”’ 
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peacetime extinction because of the sudden loss of war contracts. 


a hundred suited to peacetime produc- 
tion. The best of these were laid aside 
until a backlog of over 1,000 waited. 

The Crosbys pictured the Small 
Man, struggling with the problems of 
his little factory, and among other 
difficulties, looking for a product to 
make—something the public wanted, 
turned out at a price people would pay, 
and at costs that would withstand com- 
petition. They had a thousand prod- 
ucts, of the greatest diversity, every 
one of which had been approved from 
the production, cost and marketing 
angles. Why not let the Small Man 
know what they had, and present him 
with one or more products ready to 
make on a royalty basis? 

When the Crosbys approached the 
Small Man, however, they found that 
he was not organized to take over 
complete products. Very often, he was 
a parts contractor who made things for 
war, but had never had a product of 
his own. In older industrial centers, 
there might be Small Man concerns 
equipped to do it, but the Los Angeles 
area was industrially too young. 

The Small Man might have equip- 
ment to produce goods efficiently at 


reasonable cost and in large volume, 
but the equipment had been installed 
for war. Without contracts, the Small 
Man did not know how to operate; he 
had no sales force, he was not market- 
minded. There wasn’t much hope of 
“reconverting” him into a resourceful, 
aggressive marketer—he just wasn't 
built that way. 

The Crosbys thereupon made a sur- 
vey of small plants in Southern Cali- 
fornia, compiling information about 
equipment, kinds of work being done, 
whether the Small Man had any prod- 
ucts of his own, or was likely to suc- 
ceed with them after the war. They 
finally decided that the best way to 
help the Small Man right around 
where they themselves lived, was to 
develop the kind of business he was 
accustomed to handling. Later on, if 
he became market-minded and learned 
how to sell products of his own, they 
would have plenty of products in their 
backlog. 

In most industrial centers there are 
small concerns that live only by job- 
bing. For one Small Man with the 
ability to develop products, there are 
a dozen who seek only to make parts 
of metal, plastic, rubber, fabrics and 
what-not. They take in the washing 
of the fellow who makes and markets 
products. It was good community 
policy, the Crosbys decided, to help 
these Small Men to develop the busi- 
ness they are equipped to handle. 


Urivirartan Gapcet: Crosby Industrial 
System launched ceramic cigarette and 
match holder, sold 150,000 last summer. 
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&) Retail Sales 
@ Retail Sales $50 Million 


CHARLESTON 30, W. VA. 
Represented by’ SMALL, BREWER & KENT, INC. Pacific Coast. GEORGE _D. CLOSE, INC. 


The Charleston Gazette 


we’ve known it for a long time 


NOW, 


says it’s 


TRUE 


NAWHA COUNTY 


(CHARLESTON, W. VA) 


RETAIL SALES COUNTY 


An attractive four-col- 
or lithographed folder 
with a wealth of mark- 
et data on the Charles- 
ton and southern West 
Virginia area is just 
off the press. Write 
for a copy! 


in Excess of $100 Million 
to $99 Million 
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Lloyd Praeger, managing director 
of the Crosby Foundation, points out 
that “‘a balanced industrial community 
needs these jobbing concerns as much 
as it needs prime manufacturers. For 
example, a good parts maker can go 
into almost any manufacturer's plant, 
study parts which he is making, and 
offer to make them at a lower cost. 
How? The manufacturer is keeping 
up machinery to make a certain part, 
running it only two or three days a 
month. The parts maker runs his ma- 
chinery every day.” 


Attention on Cigarettes 


One of the first inventions taken 
from the Crosby backlog was a patent 
on a device for holding a pack of ciga- 
rettes and a book of matches. While 
materials were still scarce, a ceramic 
mandarin was designed, a desk gadget, 
offering cigarettes and matches. There 
were numerous little pottery plants 
that could bid on making this, and 
more than one plant could be put to 
work if the sales were large. The man- 
darin caught on, sold 150,000 last 
summer, gave contracts to more than 
one pottery, and now you may see him 
around in the stores. When the public 
gets tired of the ceramic mandarin, and 
as other materials are available, the 
basic patent can be worked into end- 
less forms. 

Most of the inventions being de- 
veloped by the Crosbys have basic 
adaptability. There is a soap rack, now 
made of pottery, a small gadget to set 
in a soap dish, to keep the soap dry 
and to prevent wasting. The inventor 
pact it simply as a ten-cent pre- 
mium article. The Crosbys put it away 
in the backlog because the patent had 
an element of adaptability. In pottery, 
a half-million were sold immediately. 
A trick cigarette box, for the desk or 
smoking table, holding a pack, but 
offering a single fag when opened, 
caught on to the tune of 50,000 or- 
dered the first few weeks. 

To handle these enterprises, the 
Crosby Industrial System has been set 
up. The foundation continues to meet 
inventors, sift inventions. When a 
product is chosen from the backlog, it 
goes first to Inventerprises, a manu- 
facturing unit, the executives of which 
know what is available in plant facil- 
ities. These executives seek bids and 
sometimes special equipment installed 
‘or war can be used for these products. 
"he plastic tobacco pipe, for example, 

made on an advanced injecting ma- 
chine which is the only one in the 
Los Angeles area. 

At the same time another company, 
Merchanteers, is making market sur- 
cys, tracing channels through which 

product can be distributed regionally, 
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nationally or in foreign markets. 

To date, Crosby products have been 
largely novelty merchandise, due to 
immediate demand and the shortage 
of materials and labor. But the back- 
log contains many more technical and 
industrial inventions. Some of them 
will create parts contracts for many 
different kinds of small plants, keep- 
ing the Small Man busy in the kind 
of production he is used to, while the 
Crosby Industrial System gives em- 
ployment to increasing numbers of 
salespeople and others in distributive 
jobs. 


In these starved times, almost any 
merchandise will sell. But how about 
normal times, when the market is 
over-tun with competitive goods? 
“That's where good patents come in,” 
Lloyd Praeger answers. ‘““The Southern 
California area has succeeded best 
when it manufactured novelties, such 
as fashion merchandise, and clever in- 
ventions. It cannot compete with older 
industrial areas on price. Good patents, 
easily worked into numerous forms, 
furnish the element of lawful mon- 
opoly needed by an area still in its 
industrial childhood. 


“He’s really got something there! What a nice 
quiet way to read the News-Sentinel”. 


—=o4 qa 
ors BE 8 


@ When military balloons were 
used in the Civil War—The 
News-Sentinel was 28 years old. 
For observation the balloon was 
quite important—and for news 
even then, The News-Sentinel 
was important also. Later came 
the era of County Fairs with the 
“Balloon Ascension”’ as the big 
thrill of the day. People came 


The News-Sentinel is delivered by carrierevery week day to 97.8% 
of all homes in Fort Wayne—Indiana’s second largest retail market. 


* 
Che News-Sentinel 


Gort Wayne's “Goud Luening m Newspaper 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES: ALLEN-KLAPP CO. »* NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DETROIT 


from miles around to see the ad- 
venturous aeronaut do his stuff. 
Big crowd! The News-Sentinel 
drew big crowds then—draws big 
crowds today. Every weekday its 
audience is seven or eight times 
as large as the crowds that 
attended county fairs in their 
hey-day. The News-Sentinel 
dominates Northeastern Indiana. 
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A Trio or PLANNeRS—working on the newly-formed Snow Crop Marketers, Inc. 
(Left to right) Peter Hilton, vice-president, Maxon, Inc., the company’s agency, N. B. 


Barclay and J. I. Moone, vice-president and president, respectively, of Snow Crop. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


More Frozen Foods 


Snow Crop Marketers, Inc., San 
Francisco, a recently formed organi- 
zation, is confident that it is destined 
to have, in its first year of business, 
the second ranking line of frozen 
foods in the country. 

J. I. Moone, president of Snow 
Crop Marketers, Inc., in a statement 
announcing the formation of the com- 
pany, pointed out that a group of 
non-competitive producers has been 
organized to furnish a complete line 
of fruits and vegetables under the 
Snow Crop brand name. Sufficient 
production is believed available to as- 
sure national distribution commencing 
with the 1946 packs. Distribution will 
be handled by selected wholesale dis- 
tributors, on an exclusive franchise 
basis, in each of the key markets in 
the country. 

Maxon, Inc., New York City, has 
been appointed advertising agency 
and plans are well under way for a 
national advertising campaign through 
major media during 1946. 

The Snow Crop Co. will maintain 
regional merchandising and sales of- 
fices in five key cities to service the 
wholesale distributing organizations in 
the merchandising and sales promo- 
tion of the line. Snow Crop products 
will be available in both retail and 
institutional sizes. 

Mr. Moone was formerly division 
sales manager of Bird’s Eye-Snider, 
Inc. 


Rayon for Tires 


Seeing a vast new market for rayon 
in the manufacture of tires, Industrial 
Rayon Corp., has appointed the agency 
of Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc., to pre- 
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pare an educational program to appear 
in more than 100 newspapers from 
coast to coast. The new program fol- 
lows close on the heels of an an- 
nouncement by one of the leading tire 
manufacturers, which stated that it 
plans to use rayon cord extensively in 
future production. 

Industrial Rayon’s educational copy 
will point up the advantages of the 
use of rayon in tire building—stating 
that this application of a war-proven 
tire fabric to passenger cars is an ad- 
vance comparable with the introduc- 
tion of pneumatic tires, demountable 
rims, and balloon tires—each of which 
marked a new chapter in the tire his- 
tory. 

Highlighted in copy will be the facts 
that tires incorporating rayon are safer 
and make for more comfortable riding. 
Further advertisements in the series 
will explain basic reasons for the 
superiority of rayon cord tires in the 
simplest terms. 

In addition to the newspapers select- 
ed to carry the campaign, a numbe1 
of leading consumer magazines, as 
well as business publications in the 
automotive, tire, and rubber fields will 


be used. 


M.C. Turns on the Gas 


The American Stove Co. has se- 
lected Architectural Forum to conduct 
its $18,000 Magic Chef gas range 
design competition, as part of a spe- 
cial advertising campaign during No- 
vember .and December. Seven rts, 
architecture, and products engineering 
magazines, including Architectural 
Forum, will carry the campaign. 

The competition is based on a de- 
sign for the “Gas Range of Tomor- 
row.” It is open to any resident of 


the United States except employes of 
the American Stove Co., its subsici- 
aries, their advertising agencies, Arc )- 
itectural Forum, or employes of other 
range manufacturers. 

Sixteen awards will be made to 
winners. The first prize is $5,000; 
second, $3,000; third, $2,000; three 
awards of $1,000 each, and 10 awari's 
of $500 each. 

For information about the compe- 
tition readers should write to George 
Nelson, The Architectural Forum, 
Department p-2, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 


Spiffy—Stays Down! 


A lot’ of products which were war- 
born babies are emerging out of a 
strictly Armed Forces obscurity into 
the civilian limelight. One of them, 
the ‘Spiffy’ invisible collar attachment 
which stays down, may not, its manu- 
facturers agree, exactly have won the 
war, but 20,000,000 of them, sold to 
servicemen, saved many a G.I. from 
K.P. duty—and scored a couple of 
points for neatness during leaves. 

Chances are most of the boys who 
made Spiffy’s acquaintance during the 
war will carry it over into their civ- 
ilian wardrobes. But its manufacturer, 
Crest Specialty, Chicago, isn’t content 
to let things rest there. As a conse- 
quence it is launching the largest 
national advertising campaign ever re- 
leased on a menswear accessory. Con- 
sistent national advertising has been 
appearing on Spiffy for some time in 
a large list of magazines reaching men, 
plus such leading mass media as The 
American Weekly, This Week, Parade. 
New large space has been added in 
such nationals as The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier's, and Newsweek— 
all calculated to make a permanent 
place for this feather weight acces- 
sory which is pinned underneath col- 
lars, out of sight. 

After totaling the audiences this in- 
crease in space will give Spiffy, Crest 
Specialty estimate, that the new series 
of advertisements will have a cover- 
age of 50,000,000. 

This does not include direct mail 
coverage. Business publication copy 
features liberal 100% margin of profit 
for dealers on Spiffy, and offers them 
window and counter displays. 


One to Get Thirty 


If anyone doubts the dividends ad- 
vertising pays take a tip from Bendix 
Home Appliances—don’t. That com 
pany is announcing its plans for 
$3,000,000 advertising and sales pro 
motional campaign during 1946—wit": 
which outlay its expects to sell $90 
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DR. IRVING LANGMUIR 


Nobel prize winner and associate direc- 
tor of the General Electric Laboratories. 
Speaking at the recent Congressional 
hearings on Science Bills, Dr. Langmuir 
said: “The atomic bomb puts upon the 
proposed scientific legislation an em- 
phasis and urgency of a new degree . . . 
it is vitally necessary to control atomic 
energy for the benefit of all mankind.” 


PopuLAR SCIENCE Monthly reaches men with this “spark,” this 
state of mind that craves information on things mechanical. 


Today, more than 700,000 of these pacemakers look to POPULAR 
SCIENCE Monthly to keep informed on new scientific developments. 


As a market, these readers with their intensive interest in new 
products are unique because they are not only first readers but first 
buyers. Surveys prove conclusively that POPULAR SCIENCE families 
top others in ownership of all sorts of mechanical products—house- 
hold, automotive, industrial. 


It will pay you to cultivate this first-to-buy audience. These men 
buy, and what’s more, they’ll act as a spearhead of influence to 
win new users for products which they approve. Figure on the 
know-how men for that new product! They are yours, as a unit, 
only through the pages of POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly. 


The Service Magazine for Men 


..».A NEWS-PICTURE MONTHLY FOR SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ CLEVELAND «+ DETROIT + ATLANTA + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Restful 
Direct Advertising 


Planned, Created and Produced 


by 
D. H. AHREND CO. 


1b 


NATIONAL AWARDS 


, 
tn the Last 3 Years 
® 
Consultation Without Obligation 
In N. Y. Metropolitan Area. Else- 
where No Charge Will Be Made 


For Consultation If Our Proposals 
Are Accepted. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


52 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-5892 


427 GROWTH 


SINCE 1940 


St. Petersburg has doubled its population 
in 15 years and increased 42% since 


1940. Its 85,184 resident population 
(1945 State Census) ... plus its large 
winter tourist population . . . will make 
it a city of 150,000 for the next six 
months. 


The whole Tampa-St. Petersburg market 
is one of America’s best—and St. Peters- 
burg is the cream of this market. Wise 
advertisers use St. Petersburg’s own 
newspapers. No Tampa paper has as 
omg as 400 average daily circulation 
ere. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Reorcsented nationally by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


In Fiorida by V. J. Obenour, Jr, 


Jacksonville 


000,000 worth of Bendix automatic 
Home Laundries. In other words, one 
dollar invested in advertising will get 
Bendix 30. 

To announce its plans, Bendix called 
a meeting of suppliers’ representatives 
recently at its home plant in South 
Bend, Ind. The 250 representatives of 
some 125 suppliers were told that the 
company’s advertising and promotion 
budget for 1946 will triple that of 
1945, that it backs up a year-long pro- 
gram of dealer identification costing 
$1,500,000. 

To further hearten its suppliers, 
Bendix passed along the good news 
that a recent survey showed an aver- 
age 30% preference for its automatic 
Home Laundries. Against a national 
demand, estimated at 5,400,000 wash- 
ing machines, this would give Bendix 
a theoretical market for 1,620,000 
Home Laundries. 


Flying Start 

How to get two new magazines off 
to a flying start, as exemplified by Faw- 
cett Publications, Inc., with Trve, the 
Man’s Magazine, and Today's Woman, 
ought to make publishers adjust their 
glasses. First: Choose a good agency. 
Fawcett signed McCann-Erickson, In¢., 
for its babies. Second: Select a test 
area and go to town on it with a 
comprehensive advertising campaign. 
For True, New York City, Chicago, 
and Harrisburg, Pa., were selected as 
test cities. 

New York City is the old reliable 
for testing everything. New Yorkers 
are discriminating, not easily swayed 
into buying anything that’s offered, yet 
alert to a new idea. Chicago is, per- 
enially, a “tough nut to crack.” But 
when Chicago decides it likes what 


you've got it stays sold. It True had 
any bugs, its publishers no doubt de- 
cided, Chicago would show them up. 
Harrisburg is a good, representative 
American city—indicative of 
America goes. In these three cities 
more than 50 dramatized radio aa- 
nouncements a week are scheduled for 
airing over 13 stations. Six-hundred- 
line newspaper advertisements, pro- 
moting True, will appear in these cities 
three times a month in seven papers, 
In addition to the blanket coverage 
given these three cities, large-space 
advertisements are scheduled to run 
in the newspapers of all American 
colleges wherever over 1,000 male 
students are enrolled. 

Fawcett is concentrating on Wash- 
ington, D. C., for its test on Today's 
Woman. A newspaper and radio cam- 
paign, similar to the one used for 
True, will be followed for Today's 


Woman. 


Pitney-Bowes Expands 


The nation’s largest maker of post- 
age meters and mailing machines, 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., is announcing 
plans for a $1,300,000 expansion pro- 
gram whose first step will be the im- 
mediate construction of a $700,000 
plant addition. 

In addition, the company is ready- 
ing a new and enlarged line of post- 
age meters to extend Metered Mail 
postal service to more and smaller 
sized business firms, and a new line 
of allied mailing equipment for busi- 
ness, industry and government. Post- 
age meters last year, according to the 
company, accounted for over $200,- 
000,000 worth of U. S. postal revenue 
n the country’s business offices and 
shipping rooms. 
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CHRISTMAS Boost For Reraiters: the Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., poster. W. 5. 
Brown, advertising manager (left), shows it to W. H. Reinhardt, display manager. 
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Kxow-How Is Power: Like 
collegians cramming for finals, 
Pontiac parts managers ab- 
sorbed a heap of knowledge 
during their week at the fac- 
tory, studying parts handling 
picking up ideas from the 
model parts and service de- 
partment in the Pontiac-spon- 
sored model service station. 


No one cut a ribbon to symbolize 
the resumption of full-scale sell- 
ing operations, but a fully de- 
tailed plan for an efficient mar- 


keting machine slipped quietly 


Sane 


into gear, thanks to pre-plan- 


cs 
er 


ning. Now the Pontiac sales fam- 


ily is ready: “Just give us cars!” 


Pontiac Unwraps Peace Sales Plan; 
Re-Trains All Executive Personnel 


HEN V-E Day came, D. U. 


Bathrick, general sales 
manager of Pontiac Mo- 
tor Division, General Mo- 


tors Corp.. picked up a loose-leaf book 
which had been on his desk for nearly 
ayear, called in his department heads, 
and told them in effect: “Gentlemen, 
it is time to prepare for peace. This 
is what each of you will do.” 


No Ifs, Ands, Buts.. . 


The e 


fusion 
ifs, ar 
head \ 
which 
month 
Mr 
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sudde 
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was no excitement, no con- 
no last-minute conferences, no 


or buts. Each department 


is merely given a plan of action 
had been 


ready for many 


Bathrick began to prepare his 
ok in July, 1944. 
ace quite likely would come 


Realizing 


with consequent confusion 


iy, he started to put down on 
omplete plans for the post- 
onversion of his department. 
itions changed, the plans were 
and brought up to date. 


1945 


Since every plan needs people to 
man it, Mr. Bathrick started with a 
personnel chart of each of Pontiac's 
19 zones, including the number of 
persons actually employed in each de- 
partment, the number authorized, and 
the number of additions required to 
bring the staff up to post-war strength. 
That was why, early in 1945, he could 
ask his field men to be on the alert 
for good men and to refer them to the 
central office. 

Many former field representatives 
were in the Services, but Mr. Bathrick 
had a good idea how many would re- 
turn. Vacancies, together with ex- 
pansion plans, would make room for 
at least a 30% increase in the field 
forces. Most of the men needed were 
recommended by the existing organiza- 
tion; others were chosen from the 
ranks of servicemen who had been as- 
sociated with the company in war 
work, and a few men were selected 
from the many who just came in and 
asked for a job. These new men 
were hired and sent into the field to 


familiarize themselves with the or- 
ganization, whether or not they actual- 
ly were needed at the time. 

A second essential, the sales and 
advertising budget, was mapped, with 
peacetime appropriations made on a 
““when-and-if” basis. 


Plans to Improve Profits 


Mr. Bathrick then drew up a current 
operating plan which itemized meth- 
ods of improving dealers’ profits. 
Among them were plans for building 
up to post-war strength those dealers 
who had been satisfactory but who 
must expand; for improving those 
dealers who had been unsatisfactory; 
for signing up the best prospective 
dealers in the few points where Pon- 
tiac was not represented. 

Next he outlined Pontiac’s post-war 
advertising in detail, including news- 
paper, outdoor, radio, literature, and 
direct mail, as well as posters and 
window displays for dealers’ show- 
rooms and service stations. The ad- 
vertisements themselves were not pre- 
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Third Market Fundamentals... 


— are people who think alike . . . or live in the same place 


.. or have both of these common interests. 
With a few notable exceptions, like the PHmLADELPHIA RECORD. news- 
paper audiences are strictly geographical market groupings. 


Readers of THE Recorp differ from the conventional newspaper pattern 
because they share a common philosophy . . . as well as a common 


address. 


They live in, or near, Philadelphia . . . and they believe in and support 


the liberal point of view. 


They are — and always have been —a separate and distinct market 


within the framework of America’s 3rd Market. 


or 5 9 


This is a fundamental merchandising fact. And leading national and 
local advertisers know by successful experience that . . . in war or 
peace, conversion or reconversion . . . “Jt Takes The Record — and 


One Other — to Cover Philadelphia.” 


> Of%o 2 fa 2 OO ©} 


D 
ER PRIUADELPHIA 


‘iy PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


QUARTER MILLION DAILY - HALF MILLION SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally by George A. McDevitt Co.—New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. Detroit, Clev sland 
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red so far ahead, but they were ac- 
tually listed in sequence as a guide to 
future procedure. Listed under out- 
door advertising, for example, were 
seven things to be done: Design for 
24-sheet poster, schedule for 24-sheet 
announcement, painted board copy, 
specia design for board on roof of 
retail store, painted copy for plant 
boards. copy for sides of drive-away 
trucks, and banners or stickers. 


The post-war sales promotion sec- 
tion contained plans for a salesmen’s 
presentation album and facts book; 
color and upholstery book; new car 
retail order pad; outline for hiring and 
training salesmen; examination paper 
on construction, specifications, etc.; 
selling booklet, including sales pro- 
cedure, showroom presentation and 
demonstration manual; prices, terms, 
accessories folders; program for in- 
ducing former salesmen guild mem- 
bers to return; pre-announcement. di- 
rect-mail piece; invitation to attend 
pre-showing; announcement package, 
including banners, pennants, posters, 
and window displays; district man- 
agers’ kit of dealer helps and novel- 
ties; program for dealer meetings; 
dealer stationery, and other materials. 


Training the Field Men 


By the first of 1945, all the plans 
were drawn and Mr. Bathrick decided 
that he was ready for action. The 
new field men would require training. 
Old men would need refreshing. 
Therefore, in January, 1945, Mr. 
Bathrick directed his department heads 
to write a combination training-re- 
training course for the entire field or- 
ganization, with Norman G. Helwig, 
Pittsburgh zone manager, who had 
conducted a similar program before 
the war, coordinating and editing the 
entire program. 


With plans and preparations com- 
pleted, the first group of field person- 
nel arrived in the central office for 
the training course about the middle 
of June and was followed by other 
groups until the first week in October 
when the entire organization had com- 
pleted the course. Mr. Bathrick wel- 
comed each group and presented post- 
war sales plans. Department heads 
gave their respective groups a course 
of intensive training in their subjects, 
and heads of other departments out- 
lined their programs to each group. 

First of the groups called were the 
setvicc managers. They spent two 
days at the factory inspecting the 
Model Service Station and discussing 
Parts merchandising, manpower, the 
Cral’smen’s training program, owner 
Control, direct-mail, and other per- 
tines subjects; then went to the Gen- 
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PAUL BLOC 


SUNDAY 
TELEGRAM 


FEATURE PARADE SECTION 


Feature Parade holds the intense interest of its 90,000 
readers each Sunday. And with good reason. This magazine 
of the Worcester Sunday Telegram teems with local interest 
—local stories about local people and local events, some 
full length articles, others short paragraphs. Reading habits 
therefore follow the Continuing Newspaper Study pattern— 
thorough and constant readership of all things local. A civic 
undertaking which is “feature paraded” gets action. Articles 
about outstanding Worcester citizens return a flood of 
comment direct to the subjects. The availability of full color 
in a medium thus filled with local color, all in a major 
market, is a paying medium in the opinion of scores of 
current advertisers. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BOOTH Puttishe»- 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


ana ASSOCIATES,NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


| The TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


Outdoor Advertising 
in 


NEW ENGLAND 


BIRCH-BOSTON ) 
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eral Motors Institute at Flint for a 
course in customer relations. 


est. 


Next came the parts managers who 
spent a week at the factory and cov- 
ered such subjects as the procedure 
of handling parts from factory to deal- 
er, parts merchandising, ordering and 
selling, kind and size of parts in- 
ventory for various dealerships, parts 
bins and parts records. They, too, 
visited the ideal Parts and Service 
Department, spent considerable time 
in the warehouse getting acquainted 
with set-up and procedures and dis- 
cussing the problems of mutual inter- 


The zone managers and zone car 
distributors came in one group (these 
car distributors are factory employes— 
not independent wholesalers.) 
spent three days at the factory. Every 
department head made a presentation 
to the zone managers and Mr. Bath- 
rick interviewed each of them person- 
ally, as did his two assistants. 
car distributors were also briefed on 
business management as applied to 
their department, and all discussed the 
various phases of car distribution. 
The service school instructors, a 
group of highly skilled technical men 
who had been engaged all through 


Yes, it’s a far cry from the 
tales of “‘wide open spaces” 
to the real Texas story! 


For example, more Texans 
are creating wealth in 
WOAPs daytime primary 
area than the combined pop- 
ulation of these key markets: — 
Washington, D. C.; Buffalo, 
N. Y.: Richmond, Va.; 
Springfield, Mass., and Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


In this area — the Central 
and South Texas market — 
WOAT sells more merchan- 
dise to more people than any 
other station — at a lower 
cost per sale! 


50,000 WATTS 
CLEAR CHANNEL 
NBC AFFILIATE 
MEMBER TQN 


Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY G&G CO. 


The Powerful Advertising 


Influence of the Southwest 
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the war in training mechanics fo; deal. 
ers’ service stations, arrived next. 
After spending three and a hvif-days 
in conferences on such subjects as the 
dealer building lay-out progran, the 
need for new service station <quip- 
ment, manpower, hiring and { \ining 
of mechanics, service promotio::. new 
model schools, forms and pro: cdures 
pertaining to their work, and inspect. 
ing the Engineering Departmen, they 
went out in the shop and for the next 
six and a half days tore down and 
reassembled a complete car section 
by section, under the supervision of 
factory technicians. The men were 
divided into squads and while one 
squad worked on one part of the car 
other groups were working on other 
parts. Then the groups rotated s0 
that each individual handled every 
car part and component. 


Business Managers at School 


The zone business managers came 
for a week. They covered a complete 
course in business management as ap- 
plied to dealer operations, including 
the interpretation of financial state. 
ments, monthly and daily operating 
control records, and the installation 
and use of these management tools 
by dealers. The three-in-one aspect 
of an automobile dealership was em- 
phasized: mew cars, used cars, and 
parts and service—all must be prop- 
erly correlated so that the dealer can 
realize a maximum net profit on each 
and on his entire business. 

With the Pontiac operating control 
record, dealers know by 10 AM. 
just what they did on the previous 
day and for the month to date; hence 
there is no satisfactory reason why 
anyone should fail to promptly dis- 
cover weaknesses in his operations and 
correct them. 

The district managers came last, in 
two groups, as there are too many 
to accommodate properly in one group. 
Each group spent one week at the 
factory covering principal features of 
the entire training course, including 
business management, service, parts 
and accessories, car distribution, or- 
ganization, and advertising. 

Thus all key men in the Pontiac 
Division’s vastly expanded sales pro- 
gram were brought to the factory, 
trained and refreshed, just at the most 
crucial time. They can now |aunch 
Pontiac's program the moment the new 
cars are ready. 

Pontiac Division is believed io be 
the first major automobile pro:'ucet 
to complete such thorough prepata- 
tions for post-war selling. 

Mr. Bathrick’s post-war sales pf0- 
motion plans have also seen « ‘ton. 
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AERO DIGEST 


Ln direct approach is the shortest, quickest 
way to sales. AERO DIGEST twice-a-month 
goes straight to the purchasing agents of the 


Manufacturers on the first of the month and straight 


to the Operators’ purchasing agents on the fif- 


teenth. This is a service — at no extra cost — not 


offered by any other aeronautical magazine. It 
is just one additional reason for AERO DIGEST’S 
twenty-three years of leadership. 


AMERICA'S PREMIER AERONAUTICAL MAGAZINE 


AERO DIGEST 


Twice-a- WMonth 
515 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, WN, ¥. 


23 years % 


What kind of information would you look for? 


Wouldn’t you want to know about new and 

improved materials and products that are 

available now for the homes you have in the 
blueprint stage? i. 


HAT’S what Builders tell us 

they want to know. That, they 
say, is why they read American 
Builder. (And Dealers need the 
same kind of information if they 
are to do an intelligent selling job 
to their customers.) Our Builder 
readers are not particularly inter- 
ested in Swedish architecture or in 
the construction details of a State 
Capitol. 


They do want—and get—plenty of 
pictures, floor plans and blueprints 
of American homes in all price 
ranges, from the very lowest cost 
houses to those running over 
$10,000, and similar information 
about all types of commercial 
structures that are needed in vol- 
ume right now. 


Through the monthly “New Prod- 
ucts” feature, they read about the 
latest information on new and im- 
proved structural products and 
equipment, the newest appliances 
and new construction machinery, 
such as power woodworking tools, 
concrete mixers and materials 
handling equipment. But even that 
isn’t enough ... 


American Builder readers tell us they 
study the advertising pages 


In the face of increased labor and 
materials costs, Builders are anxious 
to learn about products that will 
help them deliver “More House for 
the Money”. And only the 
manufacturer himself can give 
Builders, Dealers and Distribu- 
tors specific information about 
his new or improved products. 
Based on comments made to 
our field reporters, here’s what 
Builders and Dealers say they 
hope to find in ads addressed 
to them: 
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If you were a Builder... 


Builders: 


1. Illustrations and descriptions of how 

and where a product can be used. 

2. How it is made. 

3. How installed; how fast it can be 

installed. 

4. Sketches, rather than photographs. 

5. “Performance” data—what it has 

done for others. 

6. On new products, proof of work- 

ability and acceptance by the trade 

and associations. 

7. Description of new booklets about 

new products—or any literature relat- 

ing to plans for post-war homes. 
Dealers: 


1. Tips to help them sell their cus- 
tomers , . . the Builders. (One dealer 
admitted that, as a class, dealers are 
the poorest salesmen in the world!) 

2. What national consumer advertis- 
ing a manufacturer is doing. Full de- 
tails concerning merchandising tie-ins, 
including display material, cuts and 
newspaper mats that are available. 

3. Information about small pamphlets 
that can be included with bills as well 
as counter booklets. (They say litera- 
ture would work best if it were locally 
slanted — not a “canned” national 
story.) 

4. Description of literature that helps 
train “green” employees. 

5. New ideas for storage methods that 
would reduce damage. 


American Builder reaches both the men 
who build and the men who 
sell the Builders 


Editorially American Builder is 
aimed at the specific job interests 
of all the dominant buying groups 
in the building industry. With a 
total circulation of 60,660 (June 
30, 1945 ABC Statement) The 


qq AMERICAN , 


ano 
SUNOING 
ace 


A SIMMONS-BOAROMAN PUBLICATION 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS: 105 WEST ADAMS STREET 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK: 30 CHURCH STREET 


American Builder goes to 47,006 
readers on the building side, includ- 
ing the top Contractor-Builders, 
Operative-Builders and __ special 
Trade Contractors, who account for 
about 70% of the residential and 
light-load construction. 


The remainder of American Build- 
ers subscribers, 13,654 Retail 
Lumber and Building Materials 
Dealers, Distributors and Whaole- 
salers receive American Builder 
with a special Distribution Section 
bound into it, which contains edi- 
torial and advertising material of 
specific interest to those Dealers 
and Distributors, who 
handle about 85% 
of the nation’s build- 
ing materials volume. 
And don’t forget, the 
Retail Lumber and Building Ma- 
terials Dealers, themselves, are 
responsible for about 18% of the 
rural and farm construction. 


So with separate ads in American 
Builder and in the Distribution 
Section, manufacturers can direct 
separate, specific messages to the 
important Builders and to the 
worthwhile Dealers and Distribu- 
tors. Since only Dealers and Dis- 
tributors receive American Builder 
with the Distribution Section bound 
in, you can talk shop to the Dealers 
privately and at the same time 
know that they will see what 
you are saying to their cus 
tomers—the Builders. 


With labor and materials costs 
high, all Builders, Dealers and 
Distributors are seeking ways 
to deliver “More House fo: the 

" Money”. Can your product help 
them increase values? 
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A quick way for manufacturers to get 
helpful product information across to 
the nation’s home buiiders. . . 
American Builder's special Convention 
issue, February, 1946 


February 25-26-27-28, 1946, Na- 
tional Association of Home Build- 
ers will hold its annual Exposition 
and Convention in the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. American Build- 
ers February issue will preview 
the Convention and Exposition, 
contain editorial material of first 
importance to the home building 
industry, and give a complete re- 
port on home building progress. 


A special 32-page section will show 
drawings and blueprints of the first 
peace-time model homes, and a 
comprehensive review of building 
materials, products and equipment, 
old and new, including many that 
will be exhibited at the Exposition. 


Does your product help builders deliver 
“More House for the Money”? 


Because of increased labor and 
materials costs builders are more 
anxious than ever to know about 
products that will help cut costs 
or increase values and will read 
American Builder’s special AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION AND EX- 
POSITION issue to find out about 
products that will help them de- 
liver “More House for the Money”. 


The American Builder February 
issue gives advertisers a dual sales 
opportunity; not only can you get 
your product story over to those 
builders unable to attend the Con- 
vention and Exposition, but you 
will interest those builders who do 
attend in “seeing for themselves”. 


This 


anc 


February issue will list new 
improved products and pre- 
view the National Association of 
Home Builders’ Exposition to be 


he'd the same month. 
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| Pontiac has furnished its dealers with 


| early post-war period. 


| plans and materials for inducing their 


best former salesmen to return. They 
have received a variety of suitable com- 
pensation plans and been urged to 
study them and to adopt the one which 
they consider best 
particular business. A complete sales 
kit has been prepared, as well as a 
sales training course for dealers’ sales- 


suited to their | 


men which is only waiting for the | 


dealers to hire the salesmen. 
The emphasis is on fewer and bet- 


ter salesmen; men who will make the | 


selling of automobiles a profession 


comparable with that of selling high- | 
such | 

are | 
more liberal and all include a stability | 


attract 
plans 


grade specialties. To 
salesmen, compensation 


feature which will insure a satisfactory 
minimum income and offer very at- 
tractive potential earnings. 

Mr. Bathrick does not agree that 
automobiles will sell themselves in any 
very great numbers, even during the 
He is con- 
vinced, however, that automobiles can 
and will be sold in record-breaking 


| mumbers, and he is all set to sell 
| nearly twice as many as Pontiac Di- 


vision ever sold in the past. 


| Houston to Sponsor 
| Clinics for Retailers 


| benefit of the merchants 


T HE Houston Sales Managers club 
has united with the University of 
Houston and the Harris County Eco- 
nomic Development Committee in 
sponsoring a ‘Merchandising Clinic,” 
which will have as a primary purpose 
the teaching of the basic principles of 
selling. 

The clinic is to be conducted for the 
and _ their 
employes of Harris County, and will 


_ teach the principle that “sales means 
| jobs.” 


The course, officially entitled “Hous- 
| ton Merchants’ Retail Sales Clinic and 
| Institute,"’ opened October 15. It com- 
prises four training programs, all of 
which are coordinated to instruct the 
merchant and his salesmen in “‘recon- 
version of selling.” 

Among subjects to be emphasized 
are special phases of merchandise sell- 
ing, the importance of selling quali- 
fications, reconversion of selling tech- 
niques, and the demonstration of how 
sales attitudes and techniques may be 
developed. 

R. T. Bates, branch manager of the 


| National Cash Register Co., is the 


newly elected president of the club. 
Other officers are: D. D. Thomas, 
first vice-president; G. B. Boone, sec- 
ond vice-president; 


| 
| 


P. H. Brown, ‘| 
treasurer, and T. W. Archer, secretary. | 


Our City Limits 
Are Too Small 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 

* 

(Tpomeuee) 34, 1 34 
Greenville’s city limits, only 
1% mile in radius, haven’t 
been increased since 1865. 
Therefore, Greenville’s pop- 


ulation is officially listed at 
34,734. 


Bet... 


123,000 
PEOPLE 


Live within 10 miles 
of the 


GREENVILLE NEWS 
BUILDING 


Greenville is the trading cen- 
ter of South Carolina’s lead- 
ing market. Located in the 
heart of 8 rich counties with 
a total population of 402,- 
600**, retail sales in 1944 
were $84,678,500°*. Green- 
ville County retail sales were 
$69,487,000°* — the greatest 
of any South Carolina coun- 
ty. When you select your 
100,000 markets include 
Greenville. 


Blanket South Carolina’s No. 
1 market, with 103% family 
coverage in Greenville Coun- 
ty and an average of 62% 
family coverage in 8 coun- 
ties surrounding Greenville. 
Total daily circulation 72,272. 


**Sales Management Estimates—1944 
*1940 Census 


GREENVILLE 
's & 100,000 + 


MARKET 


Ist IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
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* Average for first six months 
of 1945 


of ple y” on the way for all of us — everything from staples and 

ry items to gadgets and gimmicks. Rich, eager markets are waiting im- 

atiently to buy the products they need, want, and enjoy. 

One of the biggest and wealthiest of these markets is made up of Amer- 
ica’s sportsmen — the people who go out of doors for fun and relaxation. 
It’s big: over 16,000,000 men and women are in it. It’s rich: it spends some 
2 billion every year. It covers the nation. It is a market you can’t afford to 
overlook! ; 

Advertisers who aim straight for the big-money heart of this market con- 
sistently choose HUNTING & FISHING to help them sell. For im every 
important respect, HUNTING & FISHING is the outstanding medium of the 
sporting field — in circulation — 373,606* readers see your ads — in unique 
editorial treatment, in exceptional reader responsiveness, even in its low 
advertising rates! 

Compare HUNTING & FISHING with any other outdoor magazine 


Comparison will prove to you that HUNTING & FISHING is the best selling 
publication for your products. 
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VT 


EMBER 15, 


Identify your 
prod 


Today—there is a more urgent need than 
ever before for dramatic, graphic package 
and label identification in the public mind— 
what with war-absent labels reappearing 
on shelves and counters—and new labels 
making powerful bids for post-war markets. 


And there is no more effective method of 
doing this job—as well as actually demon- 
strating the merits of your products—than 
through advertising motion picture one- 
minute shorts—now available on regular 
schedules in approximately 11,000 of the 
18,000 motion picture theatres in the United 
States. 


With MINUTE MOVIES you can show your 
package, label or trademark in giant size 


GENERAL SCREEN ADVERTISING, INC. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR MINUTE MOVIES 
2:00 Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 x 


1945 


and in full color—in a darkened theatre 


where all attention is focused on a huge 
screen. Such images are burnt indelibly into 
people’s minds! 

MINUTE MOVIES can be purchased on a 
city by city basis—or for entire sections of 
the country. They are sold at a surprisingly 
low rate per thousand attendance. 


Leading national advertisers, who appre- 
ciate the value of extensive demonstrations, 
are now booking MINUTE MOVIES through 
this organization which has handled all 
phases of the operation for many years. 
For case histories, rates, and full informa- 
tion on MINUTE MOVIES, telephone or 
write today. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 
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Yuba Manufacturing Co. is in one of the most highly specialized 
fields of industrial equipment in the world: they make placer 
dredges for mining. One sale may amount to $1,000,000. Their ad- 
vertising, too, must be specialized. It must speak a lingo all its own, 


must be tuned to the primary interests of engineering specialists. 


Formula for Sure-Fire Industrial 
Copy: Earthiness, Authenticity 


Taxinc A Fietp Trip: H. A. Sawin, (right) on 
one of his many visits to the field to watch 
a dredge operating, with George Aaronson. 
assistant superintendent of the Yuba Consoli- 


dated Goldfields, 


There are probably not over 259 
of these bucket line dredges in the 
world—and good mining men like 
H. A. Sawin, Yuba sales engineer. 
and C. M. Romanowitz, sales map. 
ager, may know the location of each 
dredge and what it is doing. The 
dredges cost anywhere from $100,000 
to over one million dollars, and each 
is individually engineered to operate 
on a particular piece of property 
where nature, by alluvial or glacial 
action, has left deposits of gold, tin, 
or platinum. 

Throughout the world there are 
fewer than 10 acknowledged builders 
of these giants: Two or three in both 
Holland and England; three in the 
United States. 

Shortly after 1900, W. P. Hammon, 
Yuba’s first president and pioneer 
dredge operator founded the Boston 
Machine Shops, a small machinery 


Hammonton, California. 


Based on an interview 
by Elsa Gidlow 


with 


H. A. SAWIN 
Sales Engineer 


and selling approaches are applicable 
to many industries faced with the 
problem of presenting highly techni- 
cal information to a limited audience. 
Yuba has formulated its own success- 
ful advertising technique speaking 
to the men operating in the field in 
language which is realistic and easily 
understood. 

Yuba builds placer dredges for 
mining. The company does other 
things too, but engineering these 
dredges for mining gold, tin or plati- 
num is its primary business. 


HOW TO MAKE INDUSTRIAL COPY CLICK 


H. A. Sawin, Yuba Manufacturing Co. sales engineer, believes that more 
and more advertisers of industrial products are eager for an intimate and 
informed approach in their sales literature. 


In order to foster such industrial copy, Mr. Sawin, in his capacity as vice- 
president of the N. |. A. A. in the San Francisco Bay area, is planning a 
Yuba Manufacturing Co. series of joint meetings between advertising copy writers and engineers from 

Sun Frameless mining, mechanical, and other engineering fields. 


“Agency men don't get around enough,” he maintains. “Through these 


HE discoveries of Yuba Man- meetings, we hope to provide contacts which they may cultivate in the 
ufacturing Co., San Francisco, future, and let them hear products, new techniques, and shop methods dis- 
during its years of experimenta- cussed—in the terms and language of those who produce and use the product 
tion with various advertising in question.” 


Mr. Sawin is frank in saying, “The copywriter should just horn his way 
into engineering and sales meetings and learn the language of both in relation 
to the product and the field. If they will do that, their copy will prove more 
acceptable to engineering men. There should be no division between engineer- 
ing, merchandising, and selling. The advertising copywriter should be well 
acquainted with the sales force, and both with the engineers. 


“Industrial advertising is doing a magnificent job: people who don’t read 
it are missing half the magazine. But it will be even more telling,” Mr. Sawin 
holds, “if it reflects the spirit and speaks the language of its field.” 
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ANDREW W. MELLON 
1855-1937 
Secretary of the Treasury 
under 


three Presidents 


T 34, Pittsburgh's great financier, A. W. 

Mellon, became first president of the Union 
Trust Company, now one of the 30 largest banks 
in the United States. In 1902, he helped organize 
and was first president of Mellon National Bank, 
which now ranks twenty-sixth among the nation’s 
banks. 

He led in the development of Pittsburgh's Gulf 
Oil Corporation, Aluminum Company of America, 
Koppers Company, Inc., and others. At one time, 
he was officer or director of 60 or- 
ganizations. 

To Mr. Mellon's financial genius, 
Pittsburgh is largely indebted for 
its position up front among the 
great industrial centers of the world. 

A. W. Mellon and other great 
Pittsburghers built so well that this 


Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
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city has become the sixth largest market in the 
United States. This is now being demonstrated as 
Pittsburgh industries built by these great leaders 
in the oil, glass, steel, coal, electrical, aluminum, 
food processing and paint fields are now surging 
back to civilian production. 

Whenever you have something to advertise 
and sell, remember that more people in every 
income group in metropolitan Pittsburgh read 
The Press. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


In Pi 
, cis In Daily Circulation 
Represented by the National Advertisin ° " 
Department, Scripps-Howard ea in Classified Advertising 
papers, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. In Retail Advertising 
Offices in Chicago, Detroit, Memphis, In General Advertising 
in Total Advertising 


GIVE YOUR PRODUCT 


IDENTIFICATION 


The battle for the consumer's dollar 
now shaping up promises to be the 
hottest in history! 


When you've given your product the 
best in design, engineering and quality, 
give it one thing more to set it apart 
from competition 


give it standout identification with a 
fine looking Ecoa name plate. 
E P 


Kcoa name plates, etched or lithographed 


ECOA 


Name SPluales 


on metal, in colors as desired, spotlight 
your product. Ecoa name plates look 
better—longer. They’re worthy marks 
for worthy products. 


Write now for quotations, without ob- 
ligation. Our art department will help 
on design if you desire. 


ETCHING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


1520 Montana Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Dept. J-11 


Metal Nome Plotes, etched or lithographed @ Plastic Name 

Plates, Dials and Panels, lithographed or screened @ Etched 

Metal Scales, Clock Dials, Instrument Panels, Art Novelties, 

Advertising Specialties @ Etched Metal Panels for eleva- 
tors ond architectural uses. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
DODGE MFG. CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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(works in Oroville, Calif. 
'the immediate predecessor of Yuba. 
|In 1908 Boston Machine Shops ac- 


* 


USE THIS 


If You Wisk Us to Make a Recommendation 


FOR ™M 


£ 


tion should be supplied: 


1. Monthly yardage desired:.... 


2. Power by which dredge is to be operated: 


I. is wise to secure the utmost information about any enterprise before undertaking 
it. This is particularly true of dredging. The results of operation can largely be relied 
upon when due investigation has preceded building and installation. To permit us to 
intelligently counsel you as to proper size and type of dredge, the following inforra. 


3. Maximum depth from water level to bed 


.= 


5. Character of bedrock: 


4. Maximum height of bank above water level: 


7. What is size of 


Consuttinc Service Avatt- 
ABLE: Questionnaire (above) 
at end of Yuba catalog per- 
mits expert recommenda- 
tions. At right, advertising 
talks shop, does not neglect 


the romance of mining. 


with © Yuba 
mich a8 the one 


THE GtREs wee: 


This was 


quired two pioneering dredge busi- 
nesses and began operations under its 
present name. Since then it has been 
steadily growing and turning out ma- 


| chines. 


Years ago when Yuba needed a 
suitable approach for its catalogs and 
sales literature, executives found it 


ihard to get advertising agency men 
to see things from the point of view 
\of the personal history of a bucket 
line dredge. Copy prepared by ad- 


vertising agencies at that time would 


|have made a dredgeman snort. Yuba 


executives themselves, back in 1925, 
were rather proud of the highly dec- 
orative catalog turned out for them 


6. Character of gravel, whether cemented, loose, etc.: 


, boulders and he» many present? 


ntoon type 
Picmered abe 
MGrm Gite Permitied now to 


‘ats 


Bam 
een 


Portable huty 
7 


+ why Bot consaly 


Dros a line with 
*0° Yuba for tail inten 
' intormation. 


by John Henry Nash. But it looked 
very like The Book Club, and the 
men in the field had the uneasy feel- 
ing they ought to put gloves on to 
touch it. 

“We wanted to talk with a limited 
number of men in their language,” 
explains Mr. Sawin. ‘Furthermore, 
we knew that these men would not 
listen to ‘advertising.’ The same spirit 
prevails among dredgemen today 4s 
in the early days of mining when 
every man passed around what he 
knew. 

“The dredgeman still takes that 
free exchange of experience for grant- 
ed and any real dredgeman will tell 
any other what he knows. ‘hat 
seemed to be our cue in designing 
our literature.” 
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Wheiher the dredgeman grubs in 
Alaska or Yukon territory, Colorado 
or Montana or California, in Malaya, 


Korea, or New Guinea, in the USSR, 
in Bolivia or Colombia; whatever 
language he speaks, he wants pictures 
and facts and modern information— 


not catalogs but news. 

In 30 years, Yuba has brought out 
five editions of its catalogs—catalogs 
so unusual they find their way into 
reference rooms of universities and 
public libraries. All catalogs tell a 
great part of the story with pictures. 
Any dredgeman, though he knows no 
word of English, can spell out Yuba’s 
message. 

Because Yuba dredges are never 
sold off the shelf, the catalogs, like the 
rest of the sales literature and adver- 
tising, do not offer dredges for sale. 
They offer knowledge, experience, and 
performance records. 


The Latest Yuba Catalog 


The last catalog, published in 1938, 
with a 1940 supplement, is printed in 
appropriately metallic colors — gold, 
platinum, and black. The cover, on 
heavy, glossy stock, pictures a dredge 
against a California landscape below 
the Yuba trade-mark—the name on 
a gold or black disc. The foreword 
reads: 

“In preparing this second book of 
‘Dredges by Yuba,’ . we extend 
greetings to many Yuba friends here 
at home and in far away countries 
where the name “Yuba’ brings to mind 
a California river, famous since Gold 
Rush days, for which our company 
was named. This story of Yuba 
dredges could not have been told half 
so well withont the thoughtfulness of 
our many friends who have sent us 
pictures and facts used herein. Our 
grateful thanks, and may your buckets 
always bring up pay dirt. To old 
friends and new we offer the services 
of a trained staff and skilled work- 
men, who know dredges and dredg- 
Ing. 

_ Since the performance of dredges 
in Operation is what we mainly have 
to sell,” Sales Engineer Sawin says, 
“we try to get good picture records 
of such operations.’’ The text is re- 
vealing too. Under the head ‘‘Plat- 
inum, Alaska—1937,”" we read: “As 
the potential --zlue of platinum de- 
posits discovered in the Goodnews 
Bay area of Alaska became estab- 
lished and their extent known, dredg- 
inx with bucket-line equipment on 
the Salmon River was undertaken by 
Goodnews Bay Mining Co. Yuba was 
given a contract for an 8 cubic foot 
Pitinum mining dredge capable of 
dissing 50 feet below water level, 
Wh diesel-electric drive and having 
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a displacement of about 1,400 tons. 

“Montana to California” is an in- 
troduction to the story of how a port- 
able placer dredge, Yuba No. 96, 
built near Avon, Mont., in 1934, was 
later moved to California. ‘Knocked 
down in 19 days and re-erected in 38 
days, not including transportation 
time, a new record for moving time 
and cost was set and an economical 
means established for dredging widely 
separated deposits.’” Photographs il- 
lustrate the dredge in its two loca- 
tions and show it “packaged” in be- 
tween. The text continues: “Within 


five years 15 portable Yubas were 
built. Pontoon arrangement and de- 
sign have been improved, providing 
strength at least equal to standard 
type steel hulls and with the added 
safety of many water-tight compart- 
ments. Frozen ponds do not harm 
Yuba pontoon-type portable _ hulls. 
Parts for a complete dredge, including 
hull and superstructure, can be hauled 
on trucks. Excluding normal wear, 
such dredges can be salvaged 100%, 
increasing resale value substantially.” 
News for the dredgeman everywhere 
in the world, facts about his trade, 


> There is a 


He’s waiting for your 


Christmas message to be carried in 140,000 


copies of the San Diego Union and Tribune- 


Sun every day; over 100,000 Sunday. You need 


no more than this one ‘“‘buy” to get results in 


San Diego. Contact our representatives at once. 


| 
9,112 new babies in San Diego 
| County this year, to October 1st! 
Over 44,000 enrolled in city 
schools alone. 193,000 estimated 
military personnel in the County. 
SOME Christmas Market! 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York e Chicago e Denver e Seattle 
Portiand e San Francisco e Los Angeles 


UNION 
and 


TRIBUNE - SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co. 
San Diego 12,California 


ah 


LaGuardia, on the eve of his success 


Mayor Fiorello 
election, sits in his office blowing smoke rings, saying: “l id 
sorry for the next guy. It’s a thankless job.” It’s a shot | 
Shrout from a series depicting New York’s political {re 
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He finds that making friends 
influences pictures ! 


LIFE Photographer William Clay Shrout, Jr. be- 
lieves that the best way to get the picture he is 
after is to make friends with the people he portrays 

.and with the locale and background of the story 
he is reporting. 

Such a procedure takes time. But it pays off in 
authenticity. Good example is Shrout’s recent series 
depicting United Automobile Workers. He spent 
three days driving around Detroit talking with 
people before he took a single picture. And the 
friendly relationship he established beforehand with 
both labor and management helped him to get the 
com plete story. 


Bill Shrout’s prowess with the camera first came 
to the attention of LIFE in 1940 when, for two con- 
secutive weeks, he contributed the photograph that 
became LIFE’s “Picture of the Week.” A staff 
photographer then for the Washington News, he 
joined LIFE soon after. 


He was sent on two long assignments in the 


“American Songs,” LIFE’s pictorial representation of treas- 
ured folk songs was 3 months in the making. Shrout traveled 
throuzh 10 states, spending five days in a small boat on the 
Suwannee River before he made this shot, “Old Folks at Home.” 
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Pacific Theater and on one to China, spending 
almost three years covering the war front. From 
China he flew on the first daylight bombing raid 
over Manchuria. The pictures he took then were 
developed at his base and dried on a flight over the 
Himalayas to Calcutta, 2000 miles away. 

Here are some examples of Bill Shrout’s photog- 
raphy. Such understanding photography is one 
outstanding reason why LIFE has 22,000,000 readers 
every week ... more than any other magazine. 


A veteran auto worker faces the reconversion future in this 
photograph from Shrout’s United Automobile Workers series. 
The background is the great Ford River Rouge Plant. This 
picture was one of Shrout’s meaningful series on the U.A.W. 
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He says he has a lot easier time covering 
Western New York since he started advertising 


wn The Buffalo Evening News*.”’ 
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and attractive graphic presentation are 
thus combined. 

Other pages and pictures take us 
to South Africa and Malaya where 
Yuba dredges are at home. Fact ; 
you don’t have to be a dredgeman, 
or know his language, to find this 
copy interesting. The closing section 
headed, ‘‘Consultation Invited,’’ tel's 
the trade: “It is a pleasure to « 
operate with the experienced operato:, 
developing his practical ideas and o! 
fering the service of a competent stafi 
The inexperienced can, through Yub. 
quickly obtain fundamental know 
edge of dredging and place an orde: 
for equipment fully assured that b« 
hind every Yuba recommendation is 
a desire to protect his investment and 
obtain for him a profit-earning dredg« 
The position of Yuba .. . is un 
matched in that it offers a dred: 
operator a complete consulting servic 
| lasting through the life of his prop 
| erty. . . . The knowledge gained by 
| Yuba from long and constant associa- 
| tion with placer dredging is available, 
| without obligation, to anyone inter- 
| ested.” A tear-out form at the end 
presents a questionnaire on which ex- 
change of information may be based. 


Catalog Only upon Request 


The Yuba catalog ran to an edi- 
| tion of about 3,500 copies. No copy 
| is ever dispatched without a specific 
| inquiry. But inquiries do pour in to 
Yuba’s sales office—at least 10 letters 
in any average month from outside the 
U. S. In one day, they may hear from 
Mexico, Italy, Brazil, Argentina, Yu- 
kon territory—as happened recently. 
Yuba’s space advertising copy also 
talks shop to the mining engineer and 
dredgeman, and does not neglect the 
‘color and the romance of mining. 
According to Mr. Sawin, “All Yuba 
dredge sales are based on strict engi- 
neering fact, and are made only after 
full information regarding the mining 


property is at hand. Our Engineering 
| Department and _ estimators work 
| closely with the sales department. 
Nothing is left to chance, and every 
effort is made to protect the customer's 
best interests, even to the extent, 
| sometimes, of discouraging the use or 
sale of a dredge if the chances of 
success are not reasonably sure.” 

There is a saying among the min 
ing fraternity that the ‘Yuba sales 
force will give away their front doors 
if you let them;” but, Mr. Sawin adds, 
“our president, F. C. van Deinse 
would rather we had that sort of a 
reputation than its opposite.” 

To protect its clients and potentia! 
clients, Yuba’s Sales Department un 
dertakes to find the right prospecto: 
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tor a miner or would-be miner any- | 
where in the world. “For as long as | 
] remember,” (Mr. Sawin has been | 
with Yuba 24 years) “our sales office 
in San Francisco has been a meeting 
point for the engineer-prospector and 
his employer. 

Nevertheless, in one respect, we 


maintain a strictly business relation- | 


ship with our customer, the operators 
of our dredges,” Mr. Sawin says, “‘in- 
asmuch as we never go into any pro- 
motion, mever ourselves operate a 
dredge anywhere, and do not know- 
ingly ask or encourage anyone to buy 


No Gambling Here 


The gambling spirit is inextricably | 
person's | 
mind with gold mining, and most | 
other mining of precious metal. But | 
dredging is a sure thing if properly | 
prospected, and that is why the Yuba | 
service of helping to bring prospectors | 


associated in the average 


and mine operators together is so 
vital. If a mew promoter comes to | 
Yuba and wants to have a dredge 


or sell stock in dredge operations.” | 


engineered because he thinks he has | 
gold or platinum or tin on his land, | 
the Yuba sales office must first be con- | 
vinced that dredge operations are | 


justified and will return pay dirt. The | 


promoter himself may not be sure of 


this; he may need the testimony of | 
an expert prospector. For this reason | 


Yuba’s sales manager, Mr. Romano- 
witz, is a civil engineer, who himself 
has been designing, building, and 
selling dredges since 1911. 


“We know just about every de- | 
pendable man in the business and | 
have become rather accurate in find- | 


ing the right man for a given job, 
anywhere in the world,’ Mr. Sawin 
continues. “We know if a man’s home 
conditions, his relations with his wife 
and family, or his own temperament, 
make it advisable to send him off to 
foreign parts on a prospecting or 
operating enterprise. When we are 
satisfied with the profitable prospects 
of a proposed dredging area, then, 
and then only do we set about engi- 
neering the dredge for the job.” 

A little anecdote about Yuba’s ad- 


vertising illustrates the company’s suc- | 


cess in talking the dredgeman’s lan- 
uage. Yuba ran a series of advertise- 


ients carrying the tag line, ‘From a | 


redgeman’s Notebook.’”’ Readers of 


1e advertisements started writing in | 
Dredgeman’s | 


or copies of ‘The 
Notebook.” They wanted the ‘whole 
olume,”” not just the few extracts 
ontained in the advertisements. ‘So 
ve had to go ahead and produce a 
Notebook,” Mr. Sawin says with an 
understandably pleased smile. 
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D0 YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE? 


HE REALLY DOING IN THE 30’s 2 


Every salesman sells himself well in his application and in inter- 
views. But what has he actually done for, or to, his previous em- 
ployers? They may have written kind letters for him ... but would 
they rehire him? Your business reputation will be in the hands of 
the men that you hire. 

You can get knowledge back for at least a quarter of the man’s 
life, through Retail Credit Company Special Salesman Selection 
Reports at $12.50 per individual anywhere in the United States and 
Canada. Investigators, wherever he has lived or worked, will per- 
sonally interview those who know the man best, get the truth about 
him, and report these facts—good or bad. Then you will know. 

For 46 years, Retail Credit Company has specialized in obtaining 
facts about individuals. Current information is obtained anywhere 
through investigators in all trading centers. Services range from 
character reports for salaried personnel to special investigations on 
salesmen and other key people. 


Retail Credit Company Branch Offices in 101 cities 
make the service readily accessible. Phone locally, or 
write the Home Office in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Send for thir booklet 
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RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 


AN INTERNATIONAL REPORTING AGENCY 


FOUNDED 1899 
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The $8,000,000,000 Textile Industry: Is 


It Ripe for Brand Name Promotion? 


In his analysis of the trend toward the development of broader — the stiff collar were over, and that 
. ; : : something drastic would have to be 
scale brand promotion in the textile field, Mr. Cumming now deals done to maintain the huge volume 


with case histories of branded shirts. Here he reviews policies of — ‘hat had been done in collars. Ac- 
cordingly the Arrow name was given 
Cluett, Peabody, Phillips-Jones, Manhattan, and Liebovitz & Sons. to shirts as well as collars, and Arrow 
Shirts took the place of Arrow Collars 
in the national advertising. 
BY JAMES C. CUMMING*#* Then, as shirt volume increased, 
: ‘ the firm was faced with another pro| 
John A. Cairns & Co. lem. Arrow Collars had always been 
New York City sold on an unrestricted basis, and Ar- 
row Shirts were sold the same way. 
Practically any retailer whose credit 


7) 


HE shirt manufacturers stand like them by flocking to retailers and would pass muster was shipped all 
among the textile industry's asking for such famous Arrow Collar the Arrow Shirts he could be per- 
leading advertisers today. But styles as Devon and Belmont. The — suaded to order. The natural result 
was this always true? Decided- “Arrow Collar men’’ actually became was that the better type of retailer 
ly not! Until World War I, shirts, a great advertising symbol. began to resent the kind of compe- 
like clothing and practically all other Meanwhile the shirts made by Clu- tition he was getting and many top- 
textile products, were identified only — ett, Peabody were merchandised under notch stores dropped the line entirely. 
with the label of the store that re- the Cluett name. This continued until Powerful though it was, Artow ad- 
tailed them. The identification and the end of the war, when the firm  vertising wasn't strong enough to 
promotion of men’s shirts closely recognized the fact that the days of overcome this distribution defect. 
paralleled that of men’s clothing. But 
there were important differences. +, * * 


The shirt makers who pioneered in 
sales promotion had a foundation of 
advertising on which to build. They 
were collar makers, and had been 
promoting their collars for years. 
When the men returning from the 
war in 1919 and 1920 refused to go 
back into hard collars after the com- 
fort of their OD shirts, the more 
alert collar manufacturers swung over 
to making shirts. In doing so, they 
applied to shirts the promotional 
techniques they had learned to use 
in selling collars. 

A specific example is Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc. Collars were the 
company’s principal business for many 
years, and the promotion of Arrow 
Collars was an early example of an 
advertising success. Arrow Collar ad- 
vertising began in 1903, and soon the 
dandified type of man used to illus- 
trate it was being talked about 
throughout the country. Regardless of 
what the men of the early 1900's 
thought of the Adonises on whom 
Arrow displayed its collars, they ap- 
parently did all they could to look 


*Previous articles in this series appeared 
in SALES MANAGEMENT for April 15, 
1945, June 1, June 15, July 1, July 15, 
August 1, September 1, September 15, and 
October 1. Another will appear in an early 
issue. When the series is complete, reprints ‘6 . +e : . 

af the entice group of asticies will be made Some child prodigies are musical, some literary— 

; ; Pr I d distributi l a 

available in one printed unit. m a sales an tstritbuttion consultant! 
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A NEW National Magazine designed to embrace the wide field of travel, 


recreation and play. HOLIDAY will be a monthly magazine. The first issue 
will be dated March, 1946. It will reach charter subscribers and be sold 
on newsstands on February 20. The single copy price will be 50 cents; 
subscription prices are: 1 year $5; 2 years $8; 3 years $11 (U.S. and 
Canada). As an introductory offer a special Charter Subscripticn price 
of $4.00 per year (U. S. and Canada) is being offered now. Net paid 


circulation of more than 300,000 copies is anticipated for the first issue. 


A complete organization to represent HOLIDAY has been effected, with 
representatives in each Curtis Advertising Sales Office, where further 
information may be obtained. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square - Philadelphia 5 
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Your salesmen will become better 
producers when you equip them with 


SoundScriber dictating 
And here are the reasons: 


equipment. 


1. You free them from time-consuming paper 
work. 


2. You enable them to “talk” their reports 
naturally; no stilted writing. 


3. They can make their reports instantly while 
the facts are fresh; no time lost looking for 
pen and paper or a place to write. 


secretary” that travels with your salesmen 
everywhere. It makes reporting easy — any- 
where —any time. The home office is kept in 
closer contact by these fresh, alert, on the 
spot reports. 


Feather-light, unbreakable SoundScriber 
discs hold up to 30 minutes of dictation and 
mail flat for regular letter postage. The Port- 
able SoundScriber is as compact as a portable 
typewriter, but much more convenient — and 
a lot faster 


Get the complete SoundScriber story right 
now, before you send another salesman into 
the field. And try a Portable SoundScriber 
vourself on your next trip and see how much 
more you get done. Mail the handy coupon 
today! 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 
. . portable electronic dictating equipment 
FOR LIVE VOICE MESSAGES + FIELD REPORTS 
INTERVIEWS + SALES TRAINING 
SALES MEETINGS + DICTATION 


THE SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION 
Dept. $D12, 82 Audubon St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


Please send me complete information ¢ 
SoundScriber-—the modern selling tool. 


Name and Title 


Company 


Address 
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The Portable SoundScriber is an “electronic | 


Customers looking for Arrow Shirts 


would go to the better stofes, where 
| simple salesmanship would 
_ them to shirts of other brands. 


switch 


Selective distribution was the only 


| solution for this problem, and it was 


applied courageously. The entire dis- 
tribution plan was revised to eliminate 
a large number of unimportant out- 
lets, and to give the larger retailers a 
chance to promote Arrow Shirts on 
own account without being 
sniped at by every small store in the 
city. With the new plan, Arrow was 
able to persuade many of the coun- 
try’s top stores that the Arrow line 
would be important to them, and dis- 
tribution was adjusted satisfactorily. 


Outstanding Retail Work 


Cluett, Peabody's retail promotional 
work has been outstanding. Some 
years ago a firm of business engineers 
was engaged to make traffic studies 
in leading men’s stores and in the 
men’s furnishings departments of im- 
portant department stores. The object 
of these studies was to find out what 
other merchandise the average cus- 
tomer buys when he selects a shirt; 
in other words, what items would be 
best for suggestion selling with shirts ? 

The importance of these studies lay 
not so much in their findings as in 
the way Cluett, Peabody made use of 
the findings. The survey disclosed 
these best-selling combinations: 


Tie with Shirt Hose with Shirt 


| Hose with Under- Underwear with 
wear Pajamas 
Handkerchief with Jewelry with Tie 
Tie Jewelry with Shirt 
Underwear with Accessories with 
Shirt Tie 


Tie with Hose Garters with Hose 


But in most stores, particularly de- 
partment stores, these items are sold 
in different sections of the furnishings 
department, and are generally at- 
tended by different salespeople. 

To correct this situation, and to in- 
crease the average sales check in men’s 
furnishing departments, Cluett, Pea- 
body built for store use displays that 
put such items as shirts, neckties and 
handkerchiefs next to each other. Full 
information about the survey and its 
results was given to Arrow retailers, 
and Arrow promotional material was 
based on the related selling idea. 

One very important fact about Ar- 
row’s work with retailers should be 
noted carefully. As a matter of pol- 
icy, the firm is opposed to the use 
of cooperative advertising of any sort. 
Instead, the Arrow name is made so 
important through the liberal use of 
national advertising, that the retailer 
is glad to spend his own money to 


| associate his store with Arrow. 


Another of the collar makers whose 
name is now a leading one in shirts is 


Phillips-Jones Co. This firm’s Ven 
Heusen Collars gave Arrow some ve:y 
significant competition during the hev- 
day of the detached collar, for Phi! 
lips-Jones had come forward wit) 
something that was really new. Know 
ing that men were tired of hard, 
starched collars, they brought out 

patented-construction, medium sof: 
collar. It was a little cumbersome. 


- but it didn’t have to be starched to 


look well, it was advertised extensiv« 
ly, and it proved so popular that the 
Van Heusen Collar continued to be 
a favorite for a long time after colla: 
attached shirts took the play away 
from the neckband style. 

During the late 1920’s Van Heu 
sen did some advertising of its shirts 
Then came the crash and the depres 
sion, and the advertising was dropped 
In its struggle for existence the com- 
pany sold wherever it could to get 
distribution and maintain production. 
Most of the business during these lean 
years was done on an unlabeled or 
private brand basis. 


“Give Your Neck a Break” 


Three or four years ago Van Heusen 
resumed national advertising on a 
large scale with a campaign that took 
full advantage of the good-will that 
still exists for the old Van Heusen 
Collar. Using the slogan “Give 
Your Neck a Break,” the advertising 
emphasized the importance of the col- 
lar to the shirt and pointed to Van 
Heusen’s collar know-how. 

This and subsequent Van Heusen 
advertising campaigns have been 
backed up by thorough-going dealer 
programs. 

The reputation of Manhattan in the 
shirt field came long before that of 
Cluett, Peabody or Phillips-Jones, for 
Manhattan originally specialized in 
shirts. The company’s early advertis- 
ing built quite a name for both the 
quality of fabric and the tailoring 
used in Manhattan Shirts, and by the 
1920's Manhattan Shirts occupied a 
dominant position in the industry. 

Then Manhattan made the mistake 
common to concerns that get to the 
top of the heap. The firm became in- 
flexible in its merchandising policies 
The store that wanted special collar 
and pattern combinations was told that 
it would have to take the numbers in 
the regular line or nothing. Simila: 
aggravations, at a time when Arrow 
was going after shirt business, caused 
many retailers to drop Manhattan. 
and Cluett stepped into first place. 

It took a few years for Manhattai 
to realize what was happening and 
to correct the mistakes that had been 
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SALES messages are aimed at minds... not inert 
statistics on a publisher’s statement. Yet, how often 

does an advertiser look at cold circulation figures without 
asking exactly who is behind these numbers? And 

for best results, sales messages should be aimed at 

fresh, open minds. . . minds unprejudiced . . . minds 

not hide-bound by habit. That’s why you get 

extra results when you REACH THE P. M. MIND. 
Popular Mechanics delivers a unique man-market 
...acertain kind of individuals who are inquisitive 

. .. who like to experiment . . . who are open to ideas... 
who get enthusiastic. Because these men are super-active, 
because they have the P. M. Mind, Popular Mechanics 
pays-off bigger, faster in measurable returns for its 
advertisers. For sale producing advertising put 


Popular Mechanics on your schedule now! 
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WS In 1902, H. H. Windsor, Sr. 


created a new type of publication when he founded 


Popular Mechanics —a magazine for curious, interested 


thinkers and doers. Today, on the same basic formula 


H. H. Windsor, Jr. publishes Popular Mechanics which is 


bought each month by over 700,000 people and has more 


than 2% million readers—readers with open P. M. Minds. 
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made. Today the company is an im- 
portant national advertiser and works 
very closely with its retail outlets. 
One of the largest shirt houses is 
S. Liebovitz & Sons. Exact figures are 
not available, but before the war it 
was generally accepted in the trade 
that this company made more units per 
year than any other shirt manufac- 
turer, including Arrow and Van Heu- 
sen. The bulk of S. Liebovitz’ busi- 
ness has always been unbranded or 
private brands. Some years ago, how- 
ever, the company established the Ess- 
ley Shirt Co. to sell a branded shirt. 
Essley Shirts are distributed on an 
exclusive basis, and are nationally ad- 
vertised in an interesting manner. 
Aware of the fact that 75% to 85% 
of men’s shirts are bought by women, 


Essley directs its advertising to women. 

The success of Essley caused S. Lie- 
bovitz & Sons to set up another sub- 
sidiary, about 1938, to produce a 
branded, nationally advertised shirt in 
the popular price field. Truval shirts 
were first made to retail at $1.35, al- 
though conditions later pushed the 
price up to $1.65. Truval Shirts, 
too, are sold on an exclusive basis, 
and the retailer is supported with com- 
plete promotional plans in addition to 
the national advertising. 

An important S. Liebovitz contri- 
bution to textile sales promotion is 
the Trubenized Collar. Rayon was in- 
troduced into the shirt collar between 
an inner and outer layer of cotton. 
When pressed it ‘‘fused’’ and helped 
the collar to keep a smooth and pressed 


A Western home seldom reaches “final completion.” It 
isn’t meant to. As family interests branch out, the Western 


house usually keeps pace. 


A new patio, barbecue, hobby wing to be added ? Why 
not? Folks live here to have fun. They have time on hand 
and money in pocket. And new rooms, rambling new wings, 
or patios, present no climate problem — no heat problem 


in the West. 


With such an interest in home activities, small wonder 
most Westerners prefer to own their homes. (83% of 


Sunset subscribers* do!) 


*Sunset General Survey, June, 1944 
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appearance. The Trubenized patent 
was used, under license, by a number 
of shirt manufacturers, and is a good 
example of just one of the many 
new developments that are giving tex- 
tile manufacturers good reasons for a 
wider use of modern sales promotional 
methods. 

The Celanese Corp. developed the 
fused collar idea at about the same 
time that S. Liebovitz hit upon it, and 
the resultant patent dispute was aired 
at considerable length in the court 

There are many other shirt manu- 
facturers who have, or have had, sub- 
stantial sales promotional programs. 
Piedmont Shirt Co., maker of Wings 
Shirts, is currently advertising in a 
number of national magazines.  Jay- 
son and Excello are fairly well known 
brands. Ely & Walker has been pro 
moting its Courtleigh Shirt, and Marl. 
boro devotes a large part of its ad- 
vertising appropriation to station post 
ers and car cards in key cities. 


Promotional Policy Differs 


The retail promotional policy of the 
shirt manufacturers differs materially 
from that of the clothing makers. We 
mentioned in a previous article that 
Hart Schaffner & Marx may sell 50 
stores in Chicago, for example, but 
that only Baskin’s, owned by HS&M, 
is permitted to advertise the Hart 
Schaffner & Marx name. In shirts, 
on the other hand, any store that is 
permitted to stock Arrow or Van Heu 
sen Shirts is encouraged to promote 
them. Truval, although distributing 
on an exclusive basis to department 
stores, makes it clear that its policy 
does not prevent it from selling a 
large number of neighborhood fur- 
nishings stores in the same cities. All 
of those stores may promote Truval 
Shirts under the Truval name. 

Because of this, the shirt manufac- 
turers are much more consistent in 
their promotional work in the business 
press than are the clothing people. 
The shirt makers want new retail ac- 
counts and keep promoting to get 
them. The clothing people have 
their retail distribution lines pretty 
well set, and consequently use the 
business press more sporadically. 

What's ahead for sales promotion 
in this field? Probably many more 
shirt lines will be branded and pro 
moted. 

This statement is based on the suc- 
cess of newcomers to sales promotion 
such as Wings, Shirtcraft, and Truval. 
It is based, further, on the fact that 
these new comers have not made ii 
roads on the volume of the three lead 
ing branded lines, Arrow, Van Heu 
sen and Manhattan, but that they hav: 
cut into unbranded shirt sales. 
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Cyanamid Sales Executives Strike 
Pay Dirt in Monthly Seminars 


Seventy key men in sales and advertising in the far-flung corporate 


set-up of American Cyanamid have formed a “Sales Management 


Group” through which they are expanding and refining their 


knowledge of company operations. One of the significant products 


of the project is a manual and handbook for the firm’s 700 salesmen. 


Based on an interview by Terry Armstrong with 


ARTHUR J. 


CAMPBELL 


General Sales Manager, American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


New York City 


OMPANY expansion, when 
carried out on an exceptionally 
wide scale, has been known, at 
times, to create a_ situation 
wherein subsidiaries and their respec- 
tive executives and sales staffs remain 
expensively unaware of each other's 
products, progress, and objectives. 
Such a situation does not exist in 
the American Cyanamid Co., the head- 
quarters of which are located in New 
York City. Here’s a parent company 
which has evolved from a one-product 
business into an organization, which 
with its various divisions and subsid- 
iaries, manufactures and sells hun- 
dreds of products. These products 
range from chemical materials for 
practically all types of industries to 
pharmaceuticals and surgical sutures. 
American Cyanamid Co. from its 
very inception has fostered a_ policy 
which has kept sales volume on the 
climb by: (1) increasing opportunities 
for better public and customer rela- 
tions; (2) making easily available its 
maximum facilities to its aggregate 
sclling personnel. 


Hold Monthly Meetings 


Approximately two years ago sev- 
cral executives, key men in the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid family of divisions and 
subsidiaries, hit upon a plan for crys- 
‘sllizing or further coordinating the 
company’s integration activities. Their 

‘ca was that they, by teaming up 

ith a few other sales and production 
xecutives would gain much through 

‘formal (though regular) monthly 

icetings. They believed. such meet- 

igs would produce a wealth of ideas 
nd much that would be helpful to 

'€ various units and departments 

ould come of talks and exchange of 

xperiences and suggestions. 
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Thus was born the American Cya- 
namid Company’s own “Sales Man- 
agement Group.” 

Today close to 70 key sales and 
advertising executives, public relations 
directors, engineers and_ researchers 
meet once a month at the Harvard 
Club. The gatherings are called “Sales 
Management Meetings’’ and their suc- 
cess is attested by the fact that its 
roster has steadily increased and is 
due for still further increase through 
the requests for membership contin- 
ually coming in from executives of 
other or more recently acquired 
branches of the AC family. 


Many Subjects Covered 


As a rule a buffet supper is served 
the attendees. Then follows the im- 
portant part of the meeting. 

This may be a film treating with 
the production, sales or sales promo- 
tional activities of an AC division or 
subsidiary—or a_ special department 
of either. More frequently however, 
it is likely to be a talk by a key exec- 
utive or research engineer on the na- 
ture of his particular division’s or 
department’s work. His talk may 
touch upon new applications for one 
of his department’s products—or it 
may be a discourse on how certain 
obstacles were overcome. He, the 
speaker of the evening, may announce 
the development of a revolutionary 
new compound—or he may trace the 
marketing aspects of it. On the other 
hand, an executive may choose to 
speak of the history of his particular 
branch and its contribution to the 
parent company’s growth. 

At one session, for instance, the 
vice-president and department head of 
Chemical Construction Corp., an AC 
subsidiary, reviewed the nature and 


activities of his particular unit. He 
explained to his fellow executives in 
the AC family that his company acts 
as engineers and contractors for the 
design, engineering and/or construc- 
tion of plants for the heavy chemicals 
industry. Through patents and ‘‘know- 
how’ the company owns and controls 
many processes for the manufacture of 
many chemicals, the recovery of cer- 
tain of these chemicals for additional 
manufacturing operations. 

Customers are licensed to use these 
processes in plants which the corpo- 
ration designs or supplies. Chemical 
Construction Corp. is internationally 
known and has engineered and/or 
erected chemical plants in all the lead- 
ing industrial centers in the world. 


Panel on Public Relations 


In the course of his talk the speaker 
pointed out that the sales set-up of 
Chemical Construction Corp. neces- 
sarily differs widely from that of its 
affiliates. Orders, it seems, are not 
ordinarily obtained by ‘“‘calling on the 
trade.” First contacts usually are made 
by the prospective customers them- 
selves by mail, telegraph or telephone. 
From there specialists in Chemical 
Construction Corp. follow up. 

At another time General Publicity 
and Public Relations were selected as 
the subjects for discussion by the 
Sales Management Group. American 
Cyanamid Company’s director of pub- 
licity, in charge of that particular 
meeting, chose to present a sextette 
of speakers. The panel included pub- 
licity and advertising executives of 
American Cyanamid Co., American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., Calco 
Chemical Division, Davis & Geck, 
Inc., the worid’s largest makers of 
surgical sutures, and Lederle Labora- 
tories, Inc., the subsidiary making bio- 
logicals, pharmaceuticals, etc. 

The director of publicity for Amer- 
ican Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
gave the group a talk on institutional 
advertising and how it more-or-less 
fitted in with public relations and 
cited the company’s For Instance as 
being a good public relations publica- 
tion. He also presented suggestions 
for further coordinating advertising 
of various divisions and subsidiaries. 

A public relations executive of 
American Cyanamid Co. spoke of the 
information he was gathering on all 
subjects concerning Cyanamid and of 
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interest to Cyanamid and the dissemi- 
nation of the information through 
newspapers and other media. 

At this same meeting an advertis- 
ing executive of Davis & Geck, Inc., 
outlined his company’s advertising 
and —- relations work insofar as 
it differed from that of the other AC 
units. He pointed out that in his com- 
pany’s case, the ultimate user, che 
surgeon, was not the purchaser of 
sutures—the company’s product. He 
explained that nevertheless the sur- 
geon had to be sold on the product 
before he would urge the hospital, the 
purchaser, to buy for his use in the 
institution. 

In addition, he spoke of the great 
improvement that has been brought 
about in medical advertising in recent 
years. Pharmaceutical manufacturers 


at last have awakened to the fact that 
doctors are human, too, and respond 
just as strongly as do laymen to artis- 
tic, well illustrated advertisements. 
The monotonous message jammed to 
the borders with technical information 
is becoming a thing of the past. 
Other topics presented at these 
monthly Sales Management Meetings 
have been “Packaging Problems,” 
“Mining and Metallurgical Chemical 
Business,” “Paper Manufacture,” 
“Rubber Chemicals,” “Origin and 
Development of Lederle Laboratories, 
Inc.,”’ and “Aero Defoliant.” Min- 
utes of meetings are kept for reference. 
Practically all the talks at the Sales 
Management Meetings are followed 
by a lively question-and-answer ses- 
sion, and frank criticism is invited. 
American Cyanamid’s Sales Man- 


= 
715 million bucks 
aint *hay! 


Not hay—but 


$75,549,000* gross packed value 

- in vegetables and citrus fruits was 
produced in nine of the eleven 
counties in the WIOD primary 
area — 1944-45 season. 


How do you reach this market? 
. . « Silly boy! 


*Annual Florida State Marketing Report. 
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agement Group, on some eccasicns, 
has supplemented its meetings with 
tours of some of the AC plants. 
One of the most significant devel- 
opments to come out of these meet- 
ings is the “Sales Organization M:n- 
ual and Product Index.” This com- 
pact, leather-bound, loose-leaf volume 
is the result of long study and much 
revision on the part of members of 
the Sales Management Group. It is 
a ready reference handbook for the 
700 salesmen in the American Cyana- 
mid family, also for top executives 
In its introduction it tells the sales- 
man (and the technical representa- 
tive) that the purpose of the manual 
is primarily to provide an index of 
those products manufactured and sold 
by AC and of the industries served. 


How Sales Are Increased 


Each item in the index is cross ref- 
erenced to the page on which there is 
found further information as to its 
use, the division or department han- 
dling it, and as to how that depart- 
ment or division wishes to have in- 
quiries handled. 

With the information contained in 
the manual the salesman is in a po- 
sition to further the sales of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. by: 

1. Acquainting himself with com- 
pany products, sales organization and 
industries served. 

2. Relaying inquiries and informa- 
tion on company products and services 
to the correct office and individual. 

3. Being alert as to sales possibili- 
ties for company products, or related 
products, regardless of whether han- 
dled by the salesman’s particular unit. 

4. Suggesting needs for new prod- 
ucts or new applications. 

5. Submitting information on po- 
tential business, competitive products, 
new developments, new industries. 

The manual advises the salesman 
not to pass up inquiries because a 
product related to those listed is not 
specifically named. He is told to send 
along an inquiry about a product 
about which he is dubious because 
even if the company does not have 
the specific product there is the possi- 
bility that it might manufacture it. 

Also contained in the manual is a 
list of all the branch offices of the 
company, arranged alphabetically by 
states and towns. In some instances 
the resident representatives are listed 
on the organization pages. Thus 4 
salesman is afforded more opportuni 
ties for meeting other Cyanamid men 

With the information given him i: 
in his manual the salesman can mor: 
readily grasp and more fully appre- 
ciate the over-all production and sale 
facilities of the AC family. 
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.. the PEAK of the home building will be in the 1946-1948 period, 


as shown by answers to the question, “If you plan to have a new 


house built, when would you build your house, assuming that labor 
and material were available.” 
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ym Hold-up a la Hollywood 


E MIGHT have been a Martian mon- 
H ster; but whatever he was, he bore 
only the vaguest resemblance to the most 
obscure Darwinian species. The “thing” 
wore a raincoat of tent-like proportions 
so that the pint-sized, pencil-slim figure 
within it was almost lost. And the face! 
What should have been a nose was a 
great, hooked, predatory beak and from 
beneath it swept a mustache blacker and 
longer than any mustache has a right to 
be. The jowls were smeared with an ochre 
colored paste and the eyes were huge, 
unblinking—yellow. An oily black sub- 
stance covered his neck, giving his head 
a weird disembodied look. 


Mildred Lang, the pretty bank teller, 
standing behind the glassless window in 
the Bank of America’s Hollywood branch 
had a typically Hollywood reaction. After 
the initial shudder of disbelief had sub- 
sided, she sensibly concluded that the 
vision before her was just another actor 
from one of the nearby movie studios. 


This incident is from a true story in Front Page Detective, about 
a gnome-like little gunman who thought he could out-smart the 
law by hiding behind grease paint and a fake mustache. It is 
typical of the editorial fare that impels 1,097,940 men to buy the 
Dell Detective Group monthly. This cross-section of the urban 
male audience is a prime market for any productthatappealsto men. 


But then the little “man” 
piece of paper toward her . . 
world seemed to turn upside down! 
Scrawled on it were the words, ““Give me 
all your 20's, 10's and 5’s and be careful.”’ 
Miss Lang reached for the sheaf of bills 
at her elbow and passed them to her 


shoved a 
. and the 


“customer.” He grabbed the lootr—bolkt- 
ed out the door and sped away! 


This might have been the perfect crime 

- . the disguise was impenetrable and 
the element of surprise should have para- 
lyzed his victim . . . But the daring bandit 
was apprehended, tried and convicted. 


The first link in the chain of evidence 
was provided by the bank teller. She had 
given the bandit the stack of bills espe- 
cially prepared for just such an emer- 
gency, and which contained only carefully 
marked $100 bills. 

The likely suspect was rounded 
up in short order. He was Edwin 
Hall whose long criminal record 
included a recent stretch for armed 


“ 
WORK FOR THE 


bank robbery. But, he had an alibi. Ae 
the time of the robbery he was innocently 
buying a money order in—of all places— 
a bank near his home in Burbank. A 
careful check proved Hall's statement, 
for the detectives found his signed trans- 
action slip. But what the wily little crook 
hadn’t counted on was that transaction 
slips have numbers—that numbers have 
sequence—and that sequence means time. 
Interviews with the two people whose 
transaction slips just preceded Hall's 
showed that Hall had been in the Burbank 
bank more than an hour after the crime in 
Hollywood had taken place . . . And so 
another not-too-air-tight alibi hit the dust. 


Faced with this, and additional damn- 
ing evidence unearthed by the F. B. I, 
what could a man do, but plead guilty? 
And that’s just what Edwin Hall did! 


DELL DETECTIVE GROUP 


INSIDE DETECTIVE - FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 149 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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World's largest publisher of fact-detective magazines —and detective mystery books, featuring Agatha Christie, Dashiell Hammett, Helen Reilly, Carter Dixon, Ellery Queen and other noted writers. 
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SS dit Bureau of Circulation had in 1944 a total average 
circulation per issue of 136,704,561. The 54 A. B. C. 
magazines in 1914 circulated 17,912,922 copies. Here 
is the growth picture for selected years: 
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G.L. veterans become HEAVIER SMOKERS _\ 
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Smoking. habits changed during the war. Few veterans took up 
smoking for the first time, but the regular smokers smoked more. 
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Cigarettes especially had a terrific boom following the first World War. Will history repeat itself? 
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If Your 


Advertising Keeps 


His Billions In Circulation 


Here is a picture of America’s richest, 
most important citizen—the working man 
—The Wage Earner. 


His family and the millions of families 
like his make up nearly 50% of our whole 
population—70% of our city population. 


This kind of family alone can guarantee 
America’s prosperity for the next 
generation— perhaps forever. 


Here’s why—and the careful years-long 
research of the Committee for Economic 
Development is behind this finding: if 
we are to provide jobs for all in peace 
as well as war, we must manufacture 
and sell 42% more than we did in our 
best prewar year. 


And the Wage Earner families of America 
are the only market big enough to absorb 
this bulge! Their saved-up billions right 
now are four times greater than all 
America had saved back in 1918. Their 
extra money alone—not counting money 
they use for their regular fixed needs— 
had increased 92°% since 1939. In that 
same period, white collar ‘‘spending 


money” (over expenses) has decreased 31%. 


And Wage Earners are going right on 
earning with little change . . . reconversion 


and temporary stoppages notwithstanding. 


As W.P.B. predicted—8 out of 9 Wage 
Earners hold the same job in the same 
plant. And reports from all over the 
nation reveal industry’s continued almost 
insatiable demand for workers. 


Yes—we are on the eve of entering an 
age of prosperity beyond anything 
America has ever known... 


ae 


... if your advertising and marketing 
plans do not neglect the Wage Earne1 
millions... 


... if your advertising keeps their billions 
in circulation . . . reassures them of the 
Security of Spending... 


... if it keeps alive their healthy, newly 


awakened appetites for a higher standard 
of living. 


To accomplish these ends—your advertising 
has one best, direct line of communication 
with these Wage Earner millions. Look 
into their homes and you can discover 

for yourself the wholehearted respect 

they give to the eight Macfadden magazines. 
You will find the extraordinary authority 
achieved by the printed word in these 
magazines. 


Macfadden Publications were first to 
bring into the lives of the Wage Earner 
a new dignity, a new self-respect. Wage 
Earners saw a new and sincere kind of 
sympathy with their own interests in 
these first of the nation’s magazines 
devoted to their lives and customs—and 


an acute understanding of their deepest 
beliefs. 


And they’ve seen all this for twenty-five 

years. Perhaps they are slow to give their 
trust—but Macfadden Publications have 
proved—issue by issue—full right to that 
trust. 


These are the reasons why your advertisin,, 
in these magazines possesses a unique 
power to sell the Wage Earner millions. 
The warm bond between the magazines 
and their audience is also yours. No other 
magazines in America today have greater 
power to influence the Wage Earner millions. 


Headquarters for Wage Earner Information 


Not only editorial understanding of the Wage 
Earner millions but also the economic understand- 
ing is an important part of Macfadden Publications’ 
service to advertisers. 

If there is any fact or facet of Wage Earner infor- 
mation you want—or if you want simply to keep 
current on what America’s Wage Earner millions 
believe and how they live, work, plan—send for 
these most recent titles from the monthly findings of 
Macfadden’s Division of Marketing and Research. 


The Customer Will Be Eoss 
Wage Earner Forum Vol. 2, No. 3 
—Attitudes on Postwar Emp loyment—Government 
regulations of business, war veterans, grade label- 
ling, social security, shortages and other questions. 
For these and many other titles, address Everett R. 


Smith, Director of Research, Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 


Reaching One-Half of The Wage Earner Families in America 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


TRUE STORY - THE MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP - THE MACFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 
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what women listen to DAYTIME SERIALS? 


Women are fairly evenly divided on their listening to daytime 


serials. 54% do; 46% do not. 


Those who do listen are gluttons, averaging 5.8 different serials 
per day, and | hour and 27 minutes. 


WHAT DOES THE HOUSEWIFE DO WHILE SHE LISTENS? 


a i. 
DOING KITCHEN <DOING GENERAL SEWING 


WORK HOUSEWORK 
26% 20% 12% 


oe'% PICTOGRAPH BY 


© le Management 


1-15-45 


farmers AREN'T dependent on farm income 


Farmers have been blessed during war years by record breaking income 
from crops and live stocks. Many are also big owners of stocks, bonds, 
real estate other than their own farms. 


And more than half increase their cash income by working off their 


farms from a day to several weeks a year. 


FARM OPERATORS WORK OFF THEIR FARMS 


eee UNDER 25 YEARS din din din thn thn dn a hn in in dn 55.0% 

\ sms Sabb bhdaddo dd ou 

ee eee eee eet ae 
a EC EE EE EY. Se Ee 61.0% 


55-64 YEARS one’ 46.2% 
PICTOGRAPH BY 


65 AND OVER added: 27.4% Jabs Managimot 


11-15-45 
In addition, one out of every four of the other members of the farm 


household do off-farm work—38.5% of the males and 18.3% of the females 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Series BAE, 6 


SALES MANAGEM! 


Miss Patience Packer's past the age => 
Of caring for her looks; ~ 
She spends her time in reading all 


The latest mystery books. 


So why spend time and money 

In pitching ardent woo 

To Patience who just simply won't 
Respond to what you do. 


Now Lilly Leeds buys beauty aids 


In any druggist’s store 7 
That features Drene® and Maypbelline®, 
Plus Chen Yu°® and Westmore®. 


P és 
So Tangee, Lux and all the rest ee 


Who'd like to court Miss Leeds, oe 
It makes good sense for you to use 
The books this lady reads. 


A quarter of a billion dollars! That’s what a million and a half Hillman Women’s 
Group readers are spending this year for drug and cosmetic products. Because nine out of 
every ten of them are in the “under 35” beauty-seeking years! 

You can channel a sizeable chunk of this coin your way in ’46 by concentrating a 

portion of your advertising in the Hillman Women’s Group .. . 
the magazines that most of these romance-minded young women sweep 
from the nation’s newsstands within the first 10 days of sale. The Hillman Women’s 
Group attracts youth. Youth makes new markets. New markets make sales. 


a few of the 54 cosmetic advertisers currently 


appearing in the Hillman Women’s Group. 


HILLMAN GROUP 


Lees yon open tr SS . REAL STORY MOVIELAND © REAL ROMANCES 
What you spe 


(dé wa + meterizing 


f 
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MERCHANDISING COOPERATION of newspapers 


It has generally been believed that the greatest 
amount of cooperation given to national adver- 
tisers by newspapers came from (in order) (I) 
those competitive and not leading in circulation, 
(2) competitive and leading in circulation, and 


(3) exclusive. A survey made among members 


Here, for 14 most frequently offered items of cooperation 


are the post-war plans of 95 important newspapers: 


MERCHANDISING LETTERS TO TRADE. . 
FOLDERS AND BROADSIDES 

MAILING CARDS. . 

LETTERS SOLICITING TIE-INS . . 


SPECIAL SURVEYS OF BRAND DISTRIBUTION... . 


TRADE BULLETIN OF ADS SCHEDULED 
SPECIAL SURVEYS OF CONSUMER USE .. . 
GROCERY ROUTE LISTS. .. . 

DRUG ROUTE LISTS 

STREET MAPS. 


MERCHANDISING CALLS ON WHOLESALERS ... . 


MERCHANDISING CALLS ON RETAILERS . 
CALL TO SOLICIT TIE-INS. 


GENERAL SURVEYS OF DISTRIBUTION. AND . SALES 
e NA. E A. committe aded t Howar tat 3¢ ns by D 7 Tayl 


of the National Advertising Executives Asso- 
ciation rather blasts this assumption. Members 
were asked to tell what methods of cooperation 
were given before the war, during the war 
period, and what they are planning to offer 
post-war. 


COMPETITIVE 

AND NOT 
LEADING IN 
EXCLUSIVE CIRCULATION 

Bi% 88% 

48 70 

7 65 

48 Wi 70 

63 53 

37 ~ i8 

47 

9% 

89 

60 

74 

72 

88 

56 


COMPETITIVE 
AND LEADING 
IN CIRCULATION 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


WORK CLOTHING marker primarily small town 


The smaller the community the greater the percentage, of males 


buying work clothes: 


OVER 


soo. 000 HOR ONENTNTENENENE 2° °* 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Sales Managimtnl 


soo. 000 HORNHEHNNNTNTNTOFNNNNON 47.9% 15.48 
50000 OROROROOHNONNRNTRNNNTNTININN 59.0% 


2,500 


0000 OORHORORORER ENERO ERENERERE RENNER 70° 


2300 ORONO NORER ER EO NEON ET OTRER OR OT ORR EROTONN o2 2% 
<n 


n who wear work clothes 


Wear them for FARMING 


Wear them for MANUFACTURING JOBS 


Wear them for TRUCKING, BUILDING, ETC. 


Wear them for SPORTS, GARDENING, AND OTHER AVOCATIONS 34.6% 


Work shirts are most frequently bought, followed by (a virtual tie) work pants and overalls 


SALES 


MANAGEMI! 


NT 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
use a separate letterhead for each booklet 
requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Readers’ 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
16. 


Distribution: A Key to High Employ- 
ment. After Pearl Harbor, production was 
America’s No. 1 problem. Now that Vic- 
tory has been won, distribution is on the 
spot. To help trade associations, indi- 
vidual companies—large and small—and 
people in the fields of merchandising, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, and personal 
selling, to prepare for their post-war re- 
sponsibility, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Domestic Distribution Department 
has prepared this book. It contains sug- 
gestions on the selection, maintenance and 
pricing of merchandise, and vendor rela- 
tions, and goes into some detail on the 
areas of future personnel, fact-finding, and 
improvement in quality of advertising and 
sales promotion. Personnel functions in the 
distribution set-up receive special attention. 
Write to the Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington 6, D. C., for a copy. 


“The Inside Story.” The Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America is pushing a program for descrip- 
tive labeling, selling Mrs. American House- 
wife on its importance. “The Inside Story,” 
a booklet published by the association’s In- 
formation Council, explains the value of 
descriptive labeling and brand identification 
to the modern shopper, points out the 
qualifications of a good label. For a copy 
write to the Information Council of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
205 East 42 St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


Timely Tips: Selling selling is a big 
job. But the Sales Executives Club of 
New York has done a good job of it 
in its booklet called, “Selling as a Career.” 
Write to the club at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City, for a copy... . If your 
shipping department is following the trend 
to air express, you might want to get one 
of the “shipping estimator’ cards printed 
by Railway Express Agency. It fits into 
a No. 10 envelope, has a condensed map 
of air-line routes between principal air- 
port cities in the United States, and has a 
wheel-device for finding Air Express 
charges for shipments of any weight mov- 
ing for any specified distance in air miles. 
Address Railway Express Agency, Inc., 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. .. . 
Did you know that families with children 
are America’s biggest market—that they 
consume more than 62% of all the Na- 
tion's goods? This and other usable mar- 
ket facts are revealed in Parents’ Maga- 
zine’s miniature-size presentation called, 
Where Is Your Biggest Market?” Write 
to the magazine at 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. . . . The 1945 edition 
of “A Yearbook of Railroad Information” 
is ready and available without cost from 
the Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference 
Committee on Public Relations, 143 Lib- 
erty St. New York 6, N. Y. 
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The most popular thoroughfare 


to Sales in Troy... eees 


/ 
THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 


They have streets of facts—these newspapers and over 
31,000- families in the Troy A.B.C. City Zone travel 
along their familiar paths daily. 


In the recent six-day Continuing Study of The Times 


Record, the median readership of 119 pages with adver- 


tising was higher than the cumulative median of all 


The Continuing Studies to date. 


The Record Newspapers are truly the crossroads where 


customer meets merchant, learns his story, buys his 


goods. They give complete coverage in ONE big market 
of 120,000 consumers with 
an effective buying income 
of $142,124,000.00* at 
ONE low cost of only 


12c per line. 


*Special estimate by Sales 
Management from basic data 
in 1945 Survey of Buying 
Power. 


THE TROY RECORD 
THE I bie TIMES RECORD 


Z x 
y h yprvr* 
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Wincroot Community: These Good- 
year Wingfoot homes in the date orch- 
ard at the Goodyear Farms, Litchfield 
Park, Arizona, were built to house 
war workers for the company’s air- 
craft plant. Goodyear officials see pos- 
sibilities for a number of such sub- 
divisions within the next several years. 


Nut-SHett Comrorts: Even though Wingfoot is only 26 feet long, the living 


stoor 
Cawory Oven 


DOUBLE BUNKS 
LOCKLA UNOtA 


daortar TAGLE 


space is arranged to provide an amazing number of comforts. The furniture is 


mostly built-in. Goodyear calls Wingfoot houses “first step in home ownership.” 


Goodyear Announces Peacetime Debut 


Of $2,000 “Wingfoot” Home 


Born of war times, Goodyear’s pint-size movable house is now in 


limited production and will seek markets in the Southwest near its 


production center. It’s a model of compactness, complete with more 


comforts than a casual observer might dream to be _ possible. 


Based on an interview with 
J. C. THOMAS 
Vice-President, Wingfoot Homes, Inc., 


Subsidiary of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron 


T won't be long now before you 

can step up to the counter and 

buy a snug little home; two bed- 

rooms, living room, bathroom 
with shower, kitchen range with sink 
and refrigerator, water heater and 
heating system, built-in vanity, closets, 
and chests. It will be delivered to you 
complete, on a trailer truck. After it 
is set down on your lot the bedroom 
wings are pulled out like drawers of a 
filing cabinet—there you are! 
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This small house, which will sell 
for approximately $2,000, is now in 
limited production. Made near Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., by Wingfoot Homes, Inc., 
subsidiary of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, the home 
is the apple of the eye of P. W. Litch- 
field, chairman of the board, Good- 
year, and is a wartime evolution. Its 
story, however, goes back a long way. 

Remember how, during World War 
I, there was an acute shortage of long 


manos sore 
croset e983 >, cvoser 


MAT SHALE OVER 


cwest AT SHELS Oven 


cousie Bf09 
LOCAER wuDeR 


staple cotton for tires? Goodyear had 
to have cotton, good cotton—so it 
bought some 37,000 acres of land in 
Arizona, a short distance north of 
Phoenix, and reclaimed it from the 
desert through deep well irrigation. 
The land was fertile, needing only 
water and humus. 

Alfalfa was planted, to make the 
humus, and cotton crops followed. 
Later, when the war was over and 
cotton from the Nile Valley of Egypt 
was again available, Goodyear turned 
to cattle ranching. At one time more 
than $1,000,000 worth of cattle were 
being prepared for market on the 
ranch. 

Then came World War II and the 
need was airplanes. Goodyear, one of 
the pioneers in blimps and_ other 
lighter-than-air flying, built a factory 
on the ranch and began the produc- 
tion of planes. Workers and their 
families needed housing. A shop was 
put in and Wingfoot Homes «ame 
into existence. , 

J. C.. Thomas, vice-presideni of 
Wingfoot Homes, Inc., recentl) re 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RoiiinG House: (Above) when a Goodyear Wingfoot 
house is to be moved, the bedroom bays are telescoped 
in, bringing the width within the eight-foot limit for 
movement on the highway. (Left) ... and here is a 
side view showing house with bedroom wings ex- 
tended after the house has been placed on foundation. 


SLEEPER-FOR-FoUR: Special attention has been given to 
ventilation and storage space in planning the bedrooms. 
One bedroom has a double bed, the other an upper and 
a lower bunk. Both bedrooms have under-bed lockers. 


turned to Akron from Arizona, talked 
enthusiastically about the houses 
which are now being turned out at 
the rate of about 25 a month. An 
early step-up is anticipated. 

Here's the inside story as told by 
Mr. Thomas: 

1. Board Chairman Litchfield con- 
ceives Wingfoot Homes as a first step 
in home ownership. He does not look 
at a Wingfoot Home primarily as a 


permanent home. It is merely a “'start- ° 


er’ with resale or trade-in value on a 
larger, and more permanent home. It 
makes an ideal guest cottage or hunt- 
ing or fishing lodge. Yet many in 
Mexico or the warm Southwest may 
consider them as satisfactory over a 
term of years. 

2. Wingfoot Homes are, potential- 
ly, to the housing field much what the 
Model T Ford once was to the auto- 
motive field — a low-price product 
for the mass market. An advantage is 
that it can be dropped from a truck, 
water and gas if available connected 

hours. and comfortable living set 


3. They will be sold for cash 
trough banks or finance companies 
which will hold the paper. Distribu- 


n to date is limited to Arizona, 
‘ew Mexico and an area around El 
Piso. The Standard Equipment Co., 

iliated with a Phoenix furniture 
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house, is the sole distributor for Ari- 
zona. The financing plan, patterned 
after the accepted method of financing 
automobile sales, has been worked out 
by The Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix. This plan provides for a down 
payment of approximately one-third 
with. monthly payments of $30 over 
a five-year period. W. G. Walz Co., 
El Paso, handles New Mexico and El 
Paso sales. 

4. The profit motive is secondary 
in the thinking of Mr. Litchfield. 
Rather, he seeks to promote industrial 
peace and well-being to a mass of 


people with limited incomes. 

Basically, the Wingfoot home is a 
trailer without wheels. Its over-all 
width, while being transported, is 
eight feet and it is 26 feet long. When 
the bedroom ells are pulled out, after 
being placed on the site, this part 
has a width of 15 feet and 4 inches. 
One bedroom has a full-width double 
bed; the other, two bunks, one above 
the other. Furniture is built in as 
much as is practical for reasons of 
space as well as merchandising. Only 
one model will be offered. 

“The primary idea behind our plan 
is to make possible a divorce of home 
ownership from land ownership,” Mr. 
Thomas explains. “This will enable 
the worker who is unprepared to lo- 
cate with finality to make a start in 
home ownership with a home that 
can be readily disposed of and yet 
will have a standardized depreciation 
rate. 

“When the time comes that the 
worker's family needs necessitate a 
larger dwelling, and he knows that 
he wants to locate permanently, he 
will have a sizeable liquid asset that’ 
can be readily converted into a down 
payment on his permanent home. 

“As we look at it, a young indus- 
trial worker just starting out in life 
can embark upon a home owning pro- 
gram without confining himself too 
close to his job. If he finds better 
opportunity he can pick up and move, 
with not quite the same freedom of 
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'} Farmers 
nO fantasy! 


The FF of Okla. point with pride to Henry Bomhoff 
... who learned to fly while flying! In his farmyard, 


heLchrwh 


heading higher ...sweat out banking, turning, gliding... and landed without too big a bump. Hasty Henry 
took her right up again, was a pilot, of sorts, by sundown... 

Today thousands of farmers are getting better, safer flight instruction than Henry had; and flocks 

of Air Force aggies come back technically trained. The farmer’s plane takes off from its own airfield, flies 

fifty miles to pick up an implement part, saves valuable hours of layup time... sprays crops, dusts acres, 

panics pests, increases yields... seeds in seconds, checks fences, counts cattle ...shops in town when 

dirt roads are impassable . . . visits neighbors, Sis in college. . . gives Mid-West farmers Florida vacations... 

uses free air for a 400 mile trip which requires $20,000,000 of cement highway by car! To learn the 

airplane’s place on the modern farm, see “‘Flying for You,” ‘by W. T. Piper, veteran maker of light planes 

—and a primary lesson in flying. ..in the November SuccessruL FARMING. 


Test Tube Heifer’s Test High... Artificially bred daughters beat their dams 
...on milk production, butterfat test, and butterfat... have an impressive 
score to date, and bright prospects for tomorrow! 


Hey, Hey . . . New Hays! ‘Two new timothys, Itasca and Lorain . . . stork-fresh twin oats, 
Bonda and Mindo...and Martin, a recombination of 21 lines of brome grasses, 
have just been developed by the Minnesota Experimental Station. Old when 
pyramids were young, grasses still hold big news today for scientists, 


but smart scientists today can teach old grasses new tricks! 


Also.. .“ “Super Pigs’’. . .““Chore Clinic for Poultrymen’’. . .““Successful Homemaking” 
... other fine farm articles... make November SuccessFut FARMING required reading for 
advertising men anxious to keep current on the continuing farm revolution. . . fought 
with brains not bullets... now making better farmers better customers. . . giving profit 
prospects among the more than a million SF subscribers, concentrated in the 13 
agricultural Heart States, plus New York and Pennsylvania, with the nation’s 

largest investments, yields, cash incomes, top farm living standards! Call the nearest 

SF office for exciting buying facts... SuccessFuL FArMinG, Des Moines, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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MAKING SPACE Work: Built-in features in the Wingfoot home provide storage 
space, add to live-ability. This kitchen is fully as efficient as that in many a 
New York kitchenette apartment, and its compactness is a labor-saving feature. 


an Indian moving his tepee but some- 
thing approaching it. 

“On the other hand, because he 
does own something with an element 
of permanence, the worker will be 
less susceptible to the whims and at- 
titudes of those who agitate for in- 
dustrial strife. I feel, too, that the 
Wingfoot house can free many work- 
ers from the chains and bonds inher- 
ent in paternalistic schemes for pub- 
lic housing.” 

Mr. Thomas points out that Good- 
year executives think there is real op- 
portunity for a proposition which 
combines low-cost assembly-line pro- 
duction of homes and package financ- 
ing. 

At present the management feels 


that such homes should be made close 
to the taking market. They look a 
bit askance at transporting them more 
than a few hundred miles from the 
factory. Should the demand become 
heavy, plants would have to be built 
at strategically located points. 

Among the many who have in- 
quired about the homes are operators 
of motor camps who envision profits 
in installing them at the roadside and 
renting them by the night. Some have 
come from “city farmers’’ who, with 
tenants on their farms, want a house 
in which they may stay for short 
periods or on week-ends when they 
desire to visit their properties. In- 
quiries have also come in concerning 
their adaptability for airport housing. 


We Can Fill it for You! 


We offer you immediate manpower to put over your distribu- 
tion and sales program in the Rocky Mountain States—a 
market with multi-billion dollar annual income your com- 
petitor may be passing up because it is too remote! 


Allied Distributors brings you on-the-spot action, grounded 
in thoro knowledge of this market. If you major in food, 
drug, or hardware fields we offer an especially strong service. 


ASK FOR FACTS .. we can ‘tailor’ our function to your needs 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTORS 


222 BOSTON BUILDING, 


Does this hole 
show in YOUR 
sales-coverage 
map ? 


DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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PREDICTS: 


Golly 
HIGH RUBBER 


Predicting high employment 
levels throughout the rubber in- 
dustry for some time, John L. 
Collyer, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., recently announced 
that Goodrich expects te enipley~.. 
30% more workers in 1946 than 
in 1940. 


He referred to the trend toward 
a shorter work week, and said 
this factor and the big demand 
for tires and other rubber goods 
would mean greater employment. 


The rubber industry will have 
employment levels substantially 
greater than before the war, and 
is mighty keen to have its 
veterans return to-their. old jobs, 
Collyer, déclaréd. . 


He reported the industry’s goal 
for production of passenger car 
tires was 66,000,000 in 1946 com- 
pared to 50,000,000 in 1940, the 
last peacetime production year. 


This is another reason why 
Akron—a rich, free-spending 
market—should top your list 
when planning your postwar 
sales programs, 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York e¢ Philadelphia « Chicago 
Cleveland « Los Angeles ¢ Atlanta 


——— NEWSPAPERS HIT HOME———= 
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LOOSE LEAF 


FORMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Reninglin Rend 


TRE BUSES THAT SERVES A:. BUSONESS vat he weds fnat 


The line that’s complete 
brings you the right answer 


in CATALOG BINDERS! 


The success of your reconversion program 
may well depend on your catalog binders. 
Choose them with care—to create 
favorable impressions and to help 
produce orders with the least effort. 
‘The new complete line of Reming- 
ton Rand catalog binders has been 
designed to provide maximum “‘Sales- 
Power’’ for every purpose. Here are 
binders of all sizes and styles . . . ca- 
pacities up to 14 inches. . . and covers 


ranging from paper to genuine leather. 

Diagrams, testimonials, action views, 
performance data and other sales material 
can now be punched uniformly and housed 
in different style catalog binders for differ- 
ent uses. 

Have a Systems Technician bring 
you our wide experience. Should eco- 
nomical ring binders suit your need 


he has them—flat opening, simple to 
operate, easy to keep up to date and 
built to last. If you require the expan- 
sion and protection of post construc- 
tion, he can show you new styles 
combining these features with the ad- 
vantages of ring binders. 

Just call our nearest Branch Office, 
or write us in New York. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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Promotion 
suniming-Up 


Since the war’s inception, The Wall 
Stree’ Journal has been publishing a 
spec | issue of the newspaper, reprint- 
ing ‘he advertisements of all of its 
adve isers. The latest, a composite of 
business and industrial advertisers ap- 
pearing in the September issues, is in- 
teresting in that it shows how the 
stage is turning from war production 
to peacetime manufacture. Purpose of 
this issue—to show how advertising 
keynotes the new tempo and objectives 
of business. Write to George J. De- 
laney, promotion manager, The Wall 
Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, New 
York City. 


Golden Anniversary 

To celebrate its Fiftieth Annivers- 
ary, Poultry Tribune has prepared a 
brochure telling the story of the pub- 
lication’s beginnings, its editorial and 
advertising set-ups, and its three asso- 
ciated magazines. For a copy write to 
the magazine, Mount Morris, III. 


Meat and Its Packers 

National Provisioner, a Chicago 
publication, recently collected all of 
the potent facts which emerged from 
its survey on the meat packing in- 
dustry and is presenting it to all 
comers, in booklet form. Address your 
requests to the desk of H. W. Wer- 
necke, National Provisioner, 407 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 


On the Voice of St. Louis 


Station KMOX, proud of its con- 
sistently high Hooper ratings, has is- 
sued a booklet, ‘". . . ratings speak for 
themselves !’” KMOX allows the facts 
to do just that. The last Hooper report 
(Winter-Spring, 1944-45) indicates 
that KMOX has a 22% greater audi- 
ence than any other St. Louis station. 
Write Frank B. Falknor, General Man- 
ager, KMOX, St. Louis. 


Tips on Teena 


_ Seventeen has put the spotlight on 
its sub-deb readers, and their buying 
habits—all the way .from.cosmetics to 
home furnishings—in a 96-page sur- 
vey. Conducted by Benson and Ben- 
son, Inc., Princeton, N. J., the survey 
was developed by use of two separate 
questionnaires: one for teen-agers and 
another for their mothers. Results may 
Open your eye as to the weight 
daughter carries in the family’s pur- 
chising. Write Estelle Ellis, Seventeen 
M.vazine, 11 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. 
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Ane you faced with the problem 
of rebuilding your sales force . . 
training new men and experienced 
men who’ve had too much “soft 
selling”? Then put the bulk of your 
sales training load on International 
Correspondence Schools and feel 
free as a balloon. 

Through this new program, 
I. C. S. facilities and experience are 
at the service of sales executives. 


Sales training is not new with 
I. C. S., of course — we’ve success- 
fully taught creative selling to 
ambitious individuals for more than 
30 years. Group training is nothing 
new for I. C. S.—we are working 
right now with more than 3000 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Dept. 6160, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 


Without obligation, please send me full particulars of your Sales Training Program. 


Name —— aie 


Firm__ 


Address 


industries and railroads in training 
technical employees. 


All new, however, is the combina- 
tion of I. C. S. sales training and 
I. C. S. group training. Asked for 
by many sales executives, it arrives 
just as most sales executives are 
faced by the problems it’s designed 
to solve. 


The I. C. S. Sales Training Pro- 
gram can cut your sales cost by in- 
creasing the productive capacity of 
present staffs. It can make new men 
good producers right from the start. 
Write today for free booklet and 
full information . . . and prepare to 
say farewell to your training 


headache. 


SCHOOLS 
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Boston Finds Many Veterans Who 
Are Qualified for Sales Jobs 


INTERVIEWING VETERANS FOR SALES Joss: At the offices of the Boston Sales Managers 
Club, James H. Walsh (left center), secretary of the club and Thomas E. Atwell, the 
Atwell Company, interviewed prospective salesmen, placed a large majority of them. 


VER 200 war veterans looked 
into the possibilities of selling 
as a life career during the 
first two weeks of the Bos- 
ton Sales Managers Club campaign to 
place hundreds of returning veterans 
in sales jobs throughout Greater Bos- 
ton and New England. 

Half of the men who inquired de- 
cided they wished to sell as a life 
work and the majority of these were 
placed in a few days, largely in com- 
panies represented in the club. 


“Too Successful” 

The brief radio selling appeals em- 
phasizing the advantages of selling as 
a career proved too successful, for the 
job openings offered by club members 
were soon exhausted. Though Stone 
& Forsyth Co., and Remington Rand, 
Inc., each took between five and 10 
veterans, it became apparent that the 
club membership above could not sup- 
ply enough jobs. 

To reach prospective employers, as 
well as prospective salesmen, Robert 
A Burns, chairman of the club com- 
mittee conducting the drive, decided 
that the radio program should be di- 
rected to sales managers. A typical 
club broadcast with the new slant 
would say, in part: 

“Salesmanship must play a_ vital 
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role in assisting business in the post- 
war readjustment. Thousands of new 
sales and service jobs must be created 
right here in Boston and New Eng- 
land. The discharged veteran is the 
best possible candidate for these sell- 
ing jobs. 

“These thousands of new selling 
and service jobs can come only from 
manufacturers, wholesalers, distribu- 
tors, retailers, and from organizations 
who are planning to merchandise their 
products or services in the immediate 
or near future. 

“The Sales Managers Club of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce desires 
to help the veteran place himself in 
sales work, but in order to do so, it 
must know the requirements of the 
sales personnel staffs of Boston busi- 
ness houses. Please help us to locate 
all possible sales openings. 

“A large number of veterans al- 
ready interviewed have excellent quali- 
fications for selling. Some have sales 
experience. Others are ready to step 
into sales training courses right now 
to equip themselves for useful sales 
jobs. 

“You, Mr. Employer, will not only 
be able to make contact with high- 
grade sales material, but you will also 
be fulfilling the obligation we all have 
to the returning veteran by taking 


advantage of the service which thi 
club is rendering. 

“Please send word now to the Sales 
Managers Club that you desire to co. 
operate by listing your sales personnel 
requirements.’ 

Mr. Burns, who is sales manager for 
Whiting Milk Co., and his committee. 
men are convinced that the new type 
of approach will uncover hundreds of 
sales opportunities. One encourag- 
ing result of the first of these newer 
broadcasts was a call from the Port- 
land Lehigh Cement Co. for al! the 
qualified veterans it can get to go to 
Allentown, Pa., for training and to 
return to New England as salesmen 


Interviewer Swamped 


The first veterans inquiring about 
the prospect of becoming salesmen 
were interviewed in the club’s head- 
quarters at the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce by James H. Walsh, secre- 
tary of the club. Since the screening 
process, to determine whether the vet- 
eran really wants to enter selling and 
has the right kind of qualifications, 
takes at least three-quarters of an hour, 
Mr. Walsh was swamped. Club 
members responded to calls for help 
and now three or four are on hand 
each day. 

In addition to the broadcasts, a sales 
clinic was held at which a dozen vet- 
erans from Camp Edwards Convales- 
cent Hospital, on Cape Cod, met with 
four members of the club. The sales 
managers outlined the opportunities 
offered in the selling field and the ma- 
jor qualifications for the work. The 
veterans asked all the questions they 
desired. At least half of them will 
probably become salesmen. 

Chairman of the first clinic was 
Harold W. Coombs of E. B. Badger 
& Sons Co., a former president of 
the club. The other men were Thomas 
E. Atwell, The Atwell Co.; Norman 
R. Catharin, Stone & Forsyth Co., and 
C. J. Downey, New England Coke 
Co. Other clinics are planned. 

The campaign is daily gathering 
momentum. Only three radio broad- 
casts brought in most of the first 200 
veterans. The number of broadcasts 
will be increased, and members of the 
club will send in veterans to be in- 
terviewed. Thousands of booklets 
heralding the advantages of selling are 
being distributed to centers visited by 
returning veterans. 

The drive is receiving more and 
more attention from the newspapers. 
Bill Cunningham, nationally known 
columnist, became so convinced of the 
worth of the effort that he commend- 
ed it in a special article starting on 
the front page of the Boston Herald. 
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Something from far away... 
special for Sunday... 


One Saturday night in summer, the boy was 
allowed to go to town with his Dad, who had 
some business at the bank. He watched the crowds, 
the stores and the lights until he was tired; and 
then wandered down to the station to see at first 
hand the train which on other evenings was only 
a far-off whistle and a crawling worm of light... 

The special roared by without stopping... 
huge, black, hot, noisy, tesrifying and thrilling. 
As the mail car near the end of the string came 


abreast of him, something was catapulted from 


its open side door... a bundle that bounced and 
turned and hopped and skidded to a stop at the 
boy’s feet. Startled, he bent down and peered 
through the torn wrappings. Inside there seemed 
to be sections of newspapers, the brown picture 
parts—and a layer of funny sections ... The 
station agent came out for the bundle. 

“Funnies!” said the boy. “Could I have one?”’ 

The agent shook his head. “Sorry, son. They 
ain’t supposed to come out until Sunday.” 


Ever after, the Sunday paper had a romantic 
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interest for the boy . . . from far away, on speeding 


Harnessing a habit...to 
make a national medium 


In the middle-twenties a journalism instructor 
stopped telling students what made a newspaper 
good, and sent them out to ask the readers. 

Within three years George Gallup’s students 
had compiledacomposite case history of readership 
values that were unorthodox—and significant. 

Constant Reader showed a callous unconcern 
with the items editors held important, and an 
enduring affection for features. Photographs had 
universal appeal. Comics, considered as a con- 
cession to children, were a highly adult addiction. 
JL With readership checks 

| advertisers began to realize 


the importance of reading 

habits...and recognized two 
rich lodes of public interest 
in Sunday comics and gravure 
sections—which circulation managers 
had long used to sell papers. 

Advertising in gravure sections was not new, 
and not always easy. The space was premium 
priced. Each paper required original photographic 
copy. Reproduction varied widely. 

To advertisers the comics section was almost 
terra incognita. Some sections had no published 
rates. Space dimensions were not uniform, called 
for many sizes of copy. Some papers made their 
own engravings from original art. Others required 
electros or mats from the advertiser. Preparing 
copy for a list of comics sections was an ordeal 
for any production department. 


Major newspapers organized 
Metropolitan Group... 


In 1932, eleven leading newspapers started 
Metropolitan Group with a dual objective... 


providing advertisers with a central source of (@t7¥ 


information, and service bureau for schedules, [ be 


trains in the dark, something special for Sunday. 


the two special sections. 

Since Group operation reduced overhead and 
expense for the individual paper, the publishers 
arranged for liberal discount from individual card 
rates to the Group advertiser... Today Group 
rates average about 20% less than single paper 
rates for comics and gravure sections. 

And for the advertiser, the Group not only 
lowered costs, but also abolished the expense and 
inconvenience of many individual transactions. 


Metropolitan Group became 


a national newspaper network 
Since 1932, the Metropolitan Group comics 
sections have grown to 45 in 40 cities, with more 
than 16,000,000 circulation! And gravure sections 
now number 25, with 13,000,000 circulation. 
The growth of the Metropolitan Group has 
made a truly national newspaper network — of 
more value than any other large unit in existence. 
Because of the spread of Sunday circulations 
in the last two decades, the Group makes accessible 
to advertisers literally thousands of urban markets 
not adequately reached by magazines or radio. 
In many cities where no Sunday newspaper is 
published, Metropolitan Group circulation gives 
advertising effective coverage. 


What Metropolitan Group 
does for advertisers... 


1) Supplies current data on circulations and 
costs, readership and results for Sunday comics 
and gravure; comparative data on other media. 

2) Selects schedules to match the markets of 
the advertiser; prepares cost estimates; compiles 
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circulation distribution for the use of sales staffs, 
branches, and distributors. 

3) Helps sell MG media and markets to the 
advertiser’s salesforce; shows salesmen how to 
use the advertising effectively. 

4) Accepts a Group order for any number of 
papers; arranges with the publications to secure 
insertion dates desired ; confirms order to the 
individual papers. 

5) Handles production for member Ser 
papers; scales and adapts copy; an ’ 
supervises production of engrav- 
ings, electros or stereos, for 
uniformity ; secures color proofs in 
advance; and ships plates with progressive 
proofs and directions. 

6) Receives original gravure copy, checks for 
reproduction; adapts the copy to sizes; supervises 
production of uniform positives for the printers: 
secures proofs for approval or for merchandising. 

~ 7) Provides advertiser with checking copies. 
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8) Renders one invoice; distributes revenue 
pro-rata to the member papers. 


B.: THE READING HABIT... the fact that 


next Sunday or any Sunday, at home and at 
leisure, millions of families, both sexes and all 
ages, regularly read both these sections... gives 
_ advertising its highest assurance of reception! 
Be Readership ratings for the sections run from 
e 75% to better than 95%; and advertisement 
ratings are usually two to three times those 
in periodicals... While four out of five adult 
Sunday paper readers regularly read comics! 
With more concentrated circulation in more 
and better markets than any single medium or 
average list affords... with fine presentation in 
gravure, color in both sections, trade influence— 
Metropolitan Group represents mass advertising 
of the highest effectiveness at the lowest cost... 
and the most magnificent sales opportunity of 
today!..Any Group office will give the details... 


Atlanta Journal 
Baltimore Sun 
Boston Globe 
Boston Herald 
Buffalo Courier-Express 


Chicago Tribune 


Cincinnati Enquirer 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Columbus Dispatch 


Detroit Free Press 


Houston Chronicle 


METROPOLITAN GROUP 


eee fhe National Newspaper Network 
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Los Angeles Times 


Long Beach 
Press-Telegram 


Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Tribune 


Times-Picayune-States 


New York News 
New York Herald Tribune 


Oakland Tribune 


Omaha World-Herald 
Oregon Journal 
Philadeiphia Inquirer 
Phoenix Arizona Republic 
Pittsburgh Press 


Rochester Democrat 
& Chronicle 


OFFICES 
NEW YORK: 220 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO: Tribune Tower 

DETROIT: New Center Building 

SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery Street 


Providence Journal 
Sacramento Bee 


San Antonio Express 
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San Francisco Chronicle 
Seattle Times 
Spokane Spokesman-Review 


Springfield Union 
& Republican 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


a 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 
Syracuse Post-Standard 
Tacoma News Tribune 
Washington Star 
Washington Post 
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G.I. Joe: Are You Thinking About Him 
As a Potential Dealer? 


Thousands of returning service men have an irrepressible itch to 


start little businesses of their own. Because this is true, you may 


not be able to hire many of them as salesmen, but they may be 


excellent prospects as retail accounts. The trend is important. 


BY 
W. H. KNOWLTON 


With the American Red Cross 
in the Pacific 


I. Joe is going into business. 

As millions of soldiers now 

returning to civilian life be- 

gin taking advantage of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights, this simple state- 
ment will have a shattering effect on 
our business economy and the impact 
will be felt in distribution, marketing, 
and selling. My assertion is not based 
on idle conjecture, but on thousands 
of across-the-desk interviews with men 
in service, personal contacts made 
while living with officers, and during 
class-room discussions at one of the 
largest “‘on-post” schools in the Pa- 
cific where I served as an instructor 
for several months last year. 

It is quite possible that sales man- 
agers who are counting on building a 
marketing organization out of man- 
power cleaned from these hordes of 
returning servicemen may be in for a 
tude awakening. A soldier who is in- 
tent on going into business for himself, 
and who has money in his pocket, 
and a little credit available, is not go- 
ing to start out on a straight commis- 
sion selling job—no matter how at- 
tractive. He is going to have his fling 
in business first. 

My thesis is that astute sales man- 
agers who build their marketing plans 
round the returning soldiet’s plans for 
a business of his own, should experi- 
ence success in a matked degree. A 
specialty selling program, in almost 
any industry, must take the plans of 
the individual veteran into account if 
the program is not to suffer for lack 
of manpower. 

With the Armed Forces now em- 
bracing nearly 15,000,000 men, who 
are being discharged at an ever in- 
creasing rate, the effect of credit made 
avilable by the G. I. Bill of Rights 
Ww | be terrific. With returning soldiers 
ale to borrow up to $4,000, of which 
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one-half—or $2,000—will be guar- 
anteed by the Government, a potential 
credit pool of perhaps $60 billion 
will be released upon our economic 
system. Taking out the men in the 
regular Army, plus those who plan to 
stay in service as a career, and the 
young men who plan to finish their 
education, a credit pool of about $40 
billion will remain. In Army lingo, 
that’s one hell of a lot of money to be 
released in about two years time. 

If the returning serviceman’s small 


business is going to be successful, it 
will need guidance from experienced 
sales executives. Every businessman of 
any experience knows that it takes 
more than a little capital, a little credit, 
and the desire to own a business, to 
make one succeed. With the ever in- 
creasing complexity of our business 
pattern, the days of Horatio Alger’s 
“rags to riches” heroes have passed. 
Hard work and initiative help, but do 
not substitute for experience. 

Right now the potential effects of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights are causing 
interesting speculations in the halls of 
Congress, where certain solons have 
become alarmed at the prospects of 
unlimited competition, particularly in 
retail trade. If all the veterans return- 
ing to Kalamazoo, Mich., for example, 
should decide to start either restaurants 


G.I. JOE IN BUSINESS FOR HIMSELF 


WHAT MR. KNOWLTON HAS TO SAY about the potential force of G. I.’s 
wanting to own their own businesses offers food for thought on the part of manage- 
ment. From this interest on the part of servicemen concrete details of fact emerge: 
There is value and danger in their interest. 


In a special survey made by the Army to ascertain the post-war plans of Army 
personnel, the findings indicated that 11% of the men planned to establish their 
own businesses upon returning to civilian life, and that half of this number plan 
to enter the retail business. However, only 4% plan to invest $10,000 or more. 


If these figures could be applied to Navy personnel it would mean that about 
1,200,000 veterans plan to go into business for themselves. It further means that 
600,000 of these men plan to enter the retail business—but only 24,000 of them 
plan to invest $10,000 or more. 


Whatever the number, it is certain that there will be a burden on established 
businesses. An avalanche of under-capitalized businesses with owners knowing little 
about business management, coinciding with sharply increased competition, could 
wreck the stability of home-owned businesses. And this development in turn could 
spell ruin for the businesses started by the veterans. 


That serious thought is being given to the development is evidenced in what a 
number of companies already are doing to guide veterans in the right direction. One 
example: The United States Department of Commerce and the Army Educational 
Service, with the cooperation of Butler Brothers, Chicago, have prepared books on 
variety and drygoods retailing for G. |.’s. These books are now being followed by 
more specific guidance material for G. |.’s by Butler Brothers. (See “Butler Brothers 
Offer Guidance to G. |.’s on Retail Store Operation,” SM, August 1, 1945.) 


Among other companies now engaged in guiding G. |.’s is the Shell Oil Co. (See 
“Shell Oil Co. Unveils a Model Service Station for Peacetime Selling,” SM, November 
1, 1945.) 


The vending machine industry also is helping veterans in response to increasing 
queries from them. The Row Manufacturing Co., Inc., and the Stone Manufacturing 
Corp, have just released booklets for veterans. —The Editors. 
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or tourist camps, the results might be 
chaotic and many well established bus- 
inesses would be ruined in the com- 
petitive process. 

On the fighting fronts, where this 
is being written, the type of individual 
who will be a highly vocal member of 
veterans organizations is already writ- 
ing to the editors of Yank and Stars 
and Stripes, and pointing out that 
$2,000 is not much money and “what 
will the Government do for us when 
our money is gone.” 

It is my contention that sales man- 
agers should become alert to the po- 


tentialities of the current situation, be- 
cause it will be difficult or impossible 
for many veterans to start manufactur- 
ing plants on such a small capital. The 
serviceman is limited, therefore, to 
some branch of retail trade, to certain 
types of wholesale distribution, and to 
specialty selling operations that can be 
backed with limited capital. 

There will, of course, be the usual 
number of chicken farms, fur farms, 
used car lots, gasoline stations, tourist 
camps, and various get-rich quick 
schemes that will attract a high pro- 
portion of available capital. On the 
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other hand, there will be en 
thousands of veterans who can be 
guided to independence -by sales 1 in- 
agers who have a sound, workable + \an 
to offer. Men who have served in he 
Armed Forces, particularly overs as, 
want to settle down in a small com- 
munity. Their adventure is over; t\iey 
are ready to accept the routine cx- 
istence that is characteristic of the suc- 
cessful merchant and small manu: ac- 
turer. While I do not expect that Ford 
automobiles will be assembled by in- 
dividuals in Maine and Wyoming. it 
is quite possible that both assembly 
and distribution of many small manu- 
factured articles will be handled by 
small business. 
To make my point clear, I would 
much rather, in the present economy, 
be selling doughnut machines made by 
the Doughnut Corporation of Amer- 
ica, than to try to hire men to sell 
doughnuts from trucks going from 
house to house. In one instance the 
veteran can lease space for his dough- 
nut machine in a local store, manu- 
facture doughnuts as the demand te- 
quires, and sell them to his customers. 
Although he will divide his profits 
with the store, in the form of rent, he 
will be in business for himself, and will 
have a capital investment in the ma- 
chine. Selling baked goods made by 
someone else, from house to house, 
will not interest him, since that takes 
no investment of his own money. 


What Interests G. I. Joe 


But let’s take a look at the kind 
of business that may interest G. I. Joe 
—find out what he would like to do 
to gain security. At the large ‘‘on- 
post” school where it was my privilege 
to teach, the most popular subjects 
were radio, typing, stenography, psy- 
chology, and business administration. 
Classes in Japanese were of course 
popular, but so were those in Spanish, 
as many men dream of starting a busi- 
ness in South America. Students in the 
school came from all walks of life, 
and ranged from a former shoeshine 
boy to one officer who confessed to 
be a vice-president of one of our larg- 
est and best operated corporations. 
Political opinions ranged from bright 
pink to downright conservatism, with 
most men favoring any program that 
would be ‘‘good for business.” 

Because of my own background, the 
class in Business Administration was 
often devoted to selling, sales promo- 
tion, advertising, and marketing tech- 
niques. Several times I urged students 
to come to class prepared to discuss 
their own peacetime plans, a subject 
close to the hearts of many. The te- 
sultant discussions were both stim 
lating and exhaustive. 
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As we have already indicated here, 
almost every student in the class want- 
ed to go into business for himself, and 
expressed little interest in working for | 
someone else. To guide these discus- 
sions, and to keep them from turning 
into just plain “‘bull sessions,” we | 
used hypothetical business ventures 
suggested by the students to study 
problems of organization, finance, 
credit, marketing, promotion, and ad- 
vertising. 

Along with those who wanted to 
open a super-super-super service sta- 
tion, and get the neighborhood busi- 
ness on the basis of better grease jobs, 
cleaner windshields, and bigger neon 
signs, several novel and interesting 
suggestions were presented. 


Plan Outlined 
One “‘non-com” outlined his plan to | 

start a fleet of mobile shoe repair 

shops, each equipped with a skilled 


THIS IS A 
cobbler and modern machinery. His | 
theory was that Mrs. Housewife would | POTENT SELLING TOOL 


like to have quick shoe repair service 
at her front door, and that her natural 
tendency to put off the repair of 
Junior's shoes until Saturday would 
be, in a measure at least, corrected. 
His intentions are to promote the plan 
by a series of educational programs 
before women’s clubs, school groups, 
and church clubs, pointing out the 
many advantages of keeping shoes in 
good repair. Whether or not this idea 
has merit is not for discussion here; 
the fact remains that the idea presents 
a novel conception of a one-man busi- 
ness that can be started with a limited 
amount of capital, and later can be 


It contains a highly accurate, ultra-carefully tested 


Pan-El Control Crystal. We make them in large 


quantities, so we have learned how to pull the price 


down. Hence we can offer you this important radio 


receiver component at low prices. Your own engi- 


expanded. neers will tell you that crystal control is the coming 
My point here is that sales managers 

of trucks, shoe repair machinery, shoe radio feature. Your advertising men will leap at 

fepair supplies, paper, string, and yes, 

even shoe laces, should keep alert to the “Crystal Clear Radio” copy possibilities. Your 

business potentialities that will attract 

the veteran and his capital. If the busi- own selling sense will tell you Crystal Control is a 


ness represents at least an average 
business risk, sales managers should 
prepare to help G. I. Joe get in busi- | 
ness—and then keep him there. 

Sales managers interested in build- | 
ing up a large specialty selling organ- 
ization, either for their own branches, 
or their dealers, should study this 
situation carefully. G. I. Joe is not 
going to take a job selling refriger- 
ators for a big downtown store, when 
he has some chance to establish an 
appliance store of his own. 

Taking the appliance field as an ex- 
ample, peacetime selling plans should 
incorporate a program of selling small 
dealerships, operating under a dis- 
tributor, a factory branch, or some type 
of small dealer. At first the small deal- 
er would display and sell merchandise, 
d all service would be handled by 


feature that can mean volume radio sales. We'll be 


glad to lend our experience without obligation. 


PAN-ELEctronics LABoratories, Inc. 
500 Spring Street, NW. Atlanta, Ga. 
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the parent organization. With the pro- 
prietor doing all the outside selling, 
his wife keeping the store and records, 
and the children licking the envelopes 
for the monthly statements, the busi- 
ness might become very successful. At 
the end of a normal development pe- 
riod profits could be turned into the 
purchase of a truck, and a service de- 
partment started. Improved showroom 
facilities and an advertising budget 
would quickly follow. 

The idea of turning salesmen into 
dealers, to the ultimate good of all 
concerned, is not without precedent. 


Some years ago, James & Roach, De- 


troit dealers for Stokol, Inc., coal 
stokers, found that straight commission 
stoker men were becoming very scarce. 
To off-set this situation, dealerships 
were established. Many of the dealers 
appointed had some display facilities; 
others used the main showroom of 
James & Roach as their place of busi- 
ness. All endorsed their own F. H. A. 
paper at local banks, and received their 
profit from the transaction directly 
from the bank. The city dealer, who 
was actually a salesman working with- 
out supervision, received a very at- 
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Here’s the first post-war report on Wichita—Top 
City of the United States in Sales Management's 
monthly survey of “High Spot Cities” retail sales. 


Yes, Kansas’ Richest Market, second only to San 
Diego for many months, now has a retail sales 
index of 368.5, leading the list by 12 points, in 
Sales Management’s comparison against 1939 Sales. 
Compared to the average of the nation today, 
Wichita’s index is 215.5%. 


How does Wichita do it? Ask any of the sixty-four 
advertisers who use that Selling Station, KFH, to 
reach the “buyingest” market in the nation. 


KF H 


WICHITA 


WICHITA IS A HOOPERATED CITY 


CBS « 5000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT « CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE 


tractive margin of profit. All service 
on the stokers sold in the [etroi 
metropolitan area was handled py 
James & Roach. Under this plin the 
firm became one of the largest ingle 
distributors of residential coal s:okers 
in the country. 

It is quite possible that the icica of 
making commission salesmen _ into 
dealers can be utilized widely in the 
peacetime period that is now upen us, 
A large wholesale drug company, for 
example, may find it more expedient to 
put a number of men into business for 
themselves, at several points in the 
states where the company operates, 
than to have these men work out of 
a central office on salary or commis- 
sion. Each man might have his own 
stock of drugs and his own truck. The 
important thing is that the man has 
his capital invested in the business. 


Employe Put on His Own 


Another example of how the em- 
ploye of a large business is put on 
his own is the case of the C. L. Smith 
grocery stores, in the Detroit area. 
Policy of this company is to put in a 
manager who shares in the business of 
the store, and whose income is based 
on profit position, weekly gross, and 
inventory position. To make the store 
pay to the fullest extent, the manager 
often employs several members of his 
family in the business. This could be 
carried one step further and permit 
the store operator to own his stock 
of groceries. Thus he would have the 
advertising and price position of the 
chain operator, and at the same time 
have the incentive of a privately owned 
business. 

In the growing field of refrigerated 
frozen food lockers, it is possible that 
a chain type operation, with each 
neighborhood locker plant owned by 
an individual, would be much more 
successful than a very large single 
plant. All food would be processed 
and frozen in the master plant, but 
the locker plans or frozen food stor- 
age rooms would be located close to 
the customer’s home and individually 
operated. 

There is much to be said for any 
program that will cause a return to 
individual enterprise in America. For 
many years the trend has been to 
larger and larger businesses, with cot- 
porations taking the initiative, mect- 
ing the problems and “‘sweating out,” 
as the G.I.s say, success. The indi- 
vidual working for the large corpora- 
tion enjoys some measure of security 
of employment, and does not have to 
take the business risk, but in so doing 
he is robbed of the fun, the strife, the 
planning, and the ultimate fruits of 
victory. 
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“That’s clear to any space buyer, Doc” 
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You don’t need bifocals to see why The Enquirer is the newspaper 
that’s in solid (and can put you in solid) with Solid Cincinnati. The 
Cincinnati Enquirer is the city’s most interesting, most entertaining 
newspaper. Streamlined. Modern. Note the crisp, concise, colorful news 
presentation. The top-flight line-up of columnists. The features spread 
through the newspaper to insure high reader traffic on every page. 
The 30 comic and cartoon features. And comprehensive readership 
surveys assure continuing improvement, even more overwhelming, 
preference for The Enquirer by the thinking, progressive, solid Cin 
cinnatians it pays you to reach. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer is represented by Paul Block and Associates 


CRAFTSWOMEN: (Right) The 
Ballard twins are typical of 
the Smoky Mountain dwellers 
who turn out hooked rugs 
under a cooperative market- 
ing plan. Shown here with 
them is C, James Garofalo, 
president of Masterkraft, who 
started this unusual project. 


Marker Prace: (Below) This 
modern hooked rug _ depart- 
ment at Hecht’s, Washington, 
D. C., shows how the Master- 
kraft idea has taken hold in 
a leading department store. 
The company is selling the 
“department” idea to retailers. 
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Turns Skills of Mountain Folk 


Into Branded Hooked Rug Business 


Hundreds of families who live in the beautiful Smoky Mountain 


country are turning out hand-made rugs for Masterkraft, Inc. They 


are sold nationally under the brand names “Winthrop” and “Oak- 


wood.” 


AND - HOOKED rugs pro- 
duced in the Smoky Moun- 
tains of North Carolina 
under the sponsorship of 
Farmers Federation, a cooperative as- 
sociation, are being extensively pro- 
moted and sold in many United States 
stores. This movement, said to have 
increased earnings of some farm fami- 
lies from a low of $100 a year to as 
much as $50 to $100 a week, grew 
out of an idea which came to C. James 
Garofalo, rug importer, while he was 
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Regional lore provides colorful sales promotional capital. 


vacationing in the region. His idea 
was to encourage the mountain people 
and help them to increase their output, 
thus bringing down the prices of the 
rugs while increasing the incomes of 
those who made them. 

This idea was put into practice six 
years ago. Now, through a well de- 
veloped merchandising plan, Master- 
kraft, Inc., the company of which 
Mr. Garofalo is president, sells 
hooked rugs through rug, furniture 
and department stores, many of which 


CasH-In-Hanp: (Above) Masterkraft’s 
idea for getting mountaineers to turn 
out rugs from materials furnished by 
the company has lifted the income of 
many a family. The Ballard twins now 
teach this generations-old handcraft. 


ASHEVILLE OrFice: Mas 
terkraft, Inc., works under 
the sponsorship of the 
National Farmers’ Fed- 
eration, a cooperative. 


have special sections for these rugs. 
The latest step in the firm’s merchan- 
dising program is the offer of plans 
for six layouts, with prefabricated 
knocked-down fixtures shipped to te- 
tailers without expense to them except 
that of installation. Dealers are asked 
for their suggestions as to the types 
of layouts to be furnished, and plans 
are under way for filling the dealer 
requests, which are coming to the 
New York sales headquarters in good 
numbers. Some retailers are not wait- 
ing for the company’s materials, but 
are setting up their own hooked rug 
departments. 

Masterkraft rugs, which were avail- 
able to some extent even in wartime, 
are sold under two brand names, 
“Winthrop” (oblong shape) and 
“Oakwood” (oval). Part of the good 
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LEADING CAR MANUFACTURERS 
COVER THE SOUTHERN MARKET 


These leading car manufacturers use the 
pages of Southern Automotive Journal, 
month after month, to keep their mes- 
sages before the South’s distributors, 
dealers, garages and larger service sta- 
tions, Only Southern Automotive Jour- 
nal with 18,500 A.B.C. circulation pro- 
vides adequate coverage of the South 
and Southwest—America’s fastest grow- 
ing automotive market, 


SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Grant Building Atlanta 3, Georgia 
A.B.P. and A.B.C. 
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DON’T YOU 
KNOW 
THERE’S A 


And they’re pouring into 
New York by the thousands! 
We're tickled to death to 
have them back, and we’re 
doing our best to accommo- 
date them—and you, too! 


We regret we cannot ac- 
cept all reservations! 


HOME OF THE 


Mi festao 


CHARLES E€, ROCHESTER, Vice-Pres. and Mng. Dir. 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST.,N. Y. C.17 


| SEND YOUR 
| CUSTOMERS, 
€ 7,_| EMPLOYEES 
. Gand FRIENDS 
A TREE- FRESH 


FboudaF RUT 


FROM THIS FAMOUS GROVE 


For an outstanding gift that will pay off in extra 
MEASURES OF GOOD WILL . . . just send us 
your list and we'll do the rest. Every orange and 
grapefruit guaranteed premium fruit, freshly picked, 
selected and shipped the same day. Special greet- 
ing card with your name—no advertising in box. 


FULL BOX $7.50 HALF BOX $4.50 


13/5 Bushels 4/5 Bushel 
PREPAID: Slightly more west 
Y of Mississippi River, 


Coachman’s Kumquat Shop 


Dept.S. Coachman Station Our 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA oak 
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acceptance accorded them should be 
credited to the company’s merchandis- 
ing policy, which includes furnishing 
a variety of display material and other 
point-of-sale aids. It has a rich vein 
of source material from which to 
draw, in the scenic beauties of the 
Great Smokies, the unusual conditions 
under which the rugs are made, and 
the customs of the mountain people 
who make them. Masterkraft has not 
only capitalized on these conditions, 
but has also woven into the merchan- 
dising program the liking which most 
Americans have for native handicraft. 
The rugs are sold under the Master- 
kraft label, the distinctive feature of 
which is a large ‘‘M,” with ‘‘Master- 
kraft Hooked Rugs” written on a 
scroll design wound about it. The 
label also offers the facilities of the 
Masterkraft Service Department, for 
cleaning, repairing, reconditioning, at 
cost price. 


FatHeR Lenps A Hanp: 


Open-Aik Factory: With materials provided by the company, this worke: 
turns out a rug which, under the “Winthrop” brand name, may eventually 
lie on the floor of a sophistic ated home in Seattle, Kansas City, or Boston. 


family affair. Photos like this are 


Among the sales aids furnished to 
dealers are these: 

1. Copies of a pocket-size booklet, 
“The Romance of Hooked Rugs,” for 
distribution to customers. The cover 
has red-and-white candy stripes, with 
the title in blue letters. Printing and 
illustrations inside the book are in 
blue. The text, by the company’s pres- 
ident, tells the history of hooked rugs, 
how to take care of them (cleaning 
and repairs), and other facts. The 
illustrations show Masterkraft rugs in 
room settings. The dealer's imprint 
is put on the back cover. 

2. Blow-ups of cleaning and care 
suggestions, illustrated by 
drawings. 

3. Easel-type display posters, with 
illustrations showing steps in the mak- 
ing of rugs and scenes in the Great 
Smokies. 

4. Photographs of mountain scenes, 
people, and steps in rug-making. 


amusing 


Oftentimes the making of a Masterkraft rug is a 
furnished to retailers to give them 
material for colorful promotion in window or point-of-sale floor displays. 
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5, Spinning wheels and miniatures 

of looms and workers, for display 
urposes. 

The newest sales aid, in prepara- 
tion at this writing, is a book designed 
to help dealers sell Masterkraft rugs. 
It tells the history of the company, 
how the rugs are made under the 
cooperative plan in North Carolina; 
and it gives dealers down-to-earth 
suggestions on display and other mer- 
chandising. 

There is plenty of story value in 
the conditions under which the rugs 
are produced. In setting up the sys- 
tem, Mr. Garofalo enlisted the aid 
of the local farmer's cooperative, 
through which materials are distrib- 
uted and pick-ups are made. Previous- 
ly rugs had been made in that section, 
but the necessary wools and other ma- 
terials were bought piece-meal. Even 
though relatively high prices were 
asked for the completed rugs, the 
producers profited little from them. 
Now the materials are purchased in 
quantity and are distributed from a 
central plant at Asheville, through 
men known as haulers. They make 
periodic trips to homes of rug-makers, 
to deliver materials and pick up fin- 
ished work. For the most part, people 
work on the rugs inside their homes. 


ANY WAY 


DIESEL PROGRESS reaches key 
mien who purchase equipment 
and supplies. They can be 
turned into customers for you. 


Complete coverage of 
big, new industry. 


DIESE: | 
PROGRESS 


EDITED-AND 
PUBLISHED BY 


REX W. WADMAN 
2 WEST 45TH STREET * NEW YORK 19, N. Y 


WE’LL BUY BACK 


Your Copy of the May 15, 1945 
Survey of Buying Power 


if it’s in good condition. Contact the 


Circulation Dept., Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Sometimes there are separate rug- 
houses, especially when families make 
large rugs. Husbands and wives and 
older children often work together at 
the same frame. Rugs are now con- 
sidered a “money crop’ in that re- 
gion, which is said to produce 80% 
of the world’s hooked rugs today. 
Stressing these facts educates con- 
sumers to appreciate these hand-made 
rugs, which are advertised as “‘heir- 
looms,’ though their prices are com- 
paratively low. For the wool rugs 
(which have small amounts of rayon 
in them to provide certain needed 


qualities), retail prices range from 
about $6.80 for the two-by-four size 
to a figure in the neighborhood of 
$90 to $100 for a nine-by-twelve size. 

Retailers have responded well to 
Masterkraft’s suggestions for mer- 
chandising the rugs. In addition to 
setting up special departments for 
them, they have bought (at cost) 
more than 250,000 copies of the book- 
let, “The Romance of Hooked Rugs.” 
One New York State store has put 
up a striking outdoor poster, in three 
dimensions, consisting of a reproduc- 
tion of a log cabin and a hooked rug. 
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MARSHA, JANE, HENRY, OR JOHN - THE UNION- 
LEADER REALLY DELIVERS YOUR MESSAGE - 


In fact, 74% of the Manchester Union-Leader’s 
circulation is HOME DELIVERED and 37% 


is paid in advance yearly subscriptions. Sales 
action is planned in these homes — for foods, 
fashions, drugs or divans — we'll deliver your 
message in the State’s accepted metropolitan 
daily. These are the days of the INQUIRING 
Market — asking “What Have You to Sell” — 


Answer it along with the news they like to read. 


FACTS An important portfolio for those 
who plan . . . write for one today. 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A. MC DEVITT COMPANY 
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Time: Spring of 1940. Place: Kimberly-Clark mill. 


“That’s it, we'll call it Levelcoat,” they agreed as they stood admiri 
the first run of this revolutionary new paper. Here was a printing pap: 
to fill a long felt need. Here was a machine-coated paper with the smoot! 
ness and beauty of more costly coated papers. 


4ow Levelccat As pioneers in the field of machine-processed papers, it was natu: 


that the men in Kimberly-Clark should develop these improved machin 
coated printing papers — called Levelcoat. Years of exhaustive scientit 

wwe s born research and experiment brought about a formula for a richer, white 
more even coating . . . and the method of applying it did the trick! T| 
made possible a process that produced papers which excelled in print 
bility and readability. 


Thus Levelcoat was born. And since then the name Levelcoat has com 
to mean finest-quality papers to printers, advertisers and buyers. 
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Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, ‘Test 


In-Store Television Advertising 


CA Victor has put television 

to work in a department store, 

and for the first time in his- 

tory, people can shop by tele- 
vision. In cooperation with Gimbel 
Bros.. Philadelphia, RCA carried on a 
test run of this entirely new selling 
technique from October 24 to Novem- 
ber 14. 

Gimbel actors using Gimbel-written 
sketches to promote products in stock 
performed for 10 minutes every half 
hour in the store’s big television 
studio, playing to a crowded gallery 
of on-the-spot-visitors. The telecasts 
are received in ‘“‘telesites.”’ tiny theaters 
seating about 25 people, located in 22 
departments throughout the _ store. 
Sales results were checked by observers 
who noted the number of customers 
asking to see televised items. 

Public interest in “Television Goes 
to Work” was high and the store used 
these demonstrations to display new 
fashions, introduce and comment on 
a long line of products including 
forthcoming home television receivers, 
and to test a new semi-entertainment 
method of increasing store traffic. 

RCA Victor, the other party to the 
proceeding, ran tie-up advertisements 
in the Gimbel full newspaper pages 
and presented a series of windows tell- 
ing the whole story of television from 


“.1OPPING BY TELEVISION: Strategically placed throughout the seven floors of Gimbel’s | 
Philadelphia store, 22 telesite studios—installed by RCA Victor engineers—play to | 
) persons to a studio, sell merchandise by means of these half-hour tele-tours. | 
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its inception. This publicity not only 
put over the institutional story but 
aimed also at future sales of RCA re- 
ceivers. The company expects to work 


| 
| 


with other large department stores in | 


the same way. 

RCA equipment used in the Gimbel 
test was largely pre-war, with small re- 
ceivers in 20 of the 22 “‘telesites.’’ Two 
others were post-war home receivers 
with screens the size of a newspaper 
page. The “telesite’’ audience was able 


to see the displayed articles more clear- | 
ly on the new sets. John K. West, 
public relations director, RCA Victor, | 
told pre-view guests that wholly new | 


equipment will soon be available and 
that by early 1947, new television 


home receivers will be marketed with | 


“terrific promotion.” 


| 


According to Gimbel executives, | 
television ‘brings spot displays to life” | 
and gives more glamor to manufac- | 
turers’ open demonstrations. It may | 


also find use as a device to enliven the 
training of salespeople. 


Ellis Gimbel, chief of the vast Gim- | 
bel Bros. business, has this to say of | 
his store’s striking experiment: “We | 
took a chance on radio when it was | 


new in 1922—-and made money. He 


who takes a chance in business often | 


profits handsomely; he who never takes 
a chance seldom profits.” 
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for the 40" MARKET 


DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE, E. MOLINE 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 


QUAD-CITIES 


ST. LOUIS 
* 


Since 1943, Hooper and Conlan 
surveys have shown that only 
WOC delivers the Quad-Cities — 
the largest metropolitan area 
between Chicago and Omaha; 
and between Minneapolis and 
St. Louis. It’s the 40th retail 
market in the nation, with ap- 
proximately 218,000 population. 


ACCORDING TO 
HOOPER THE 
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BY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
B. J. PALMER, President 


BURYL LOTTRIDGE, Manager 
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HE ALWAYS POINTS TO 
THAT SIGN- THEN HE TALKS 


SUBSTITUTE FOR 

MARKET~ WIDE 

CIRCULATION 
AND INFLUENCE 


ABOUT THE COVERAGE OF 


THERE Xo THE OREGONIAN! 


YOU CAN EXTOL your space-buying genius in 
the big Oregon market, without fear of contra- 
diction, when you use The Oregonian. Here is 
a mewspaper that still sets the pattern for market- 
wide circulation and influence —a pattern that’s 
most important now that there’s selling to be 
done. In this market you can induce 1,500,000 
people to reach for your product or ask for your 
service—through one medium, The Oregonian. 
And you'll be doing a thorough job, not only 
reaching the homes in thriving Portland, but 
those of the whole rich Oregon market area. 


“If you aren’t in the Oregonian 
you aren't in the Oregon market” 
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ADVERTISING ProcRAM ON Dispiay: Model display of all the advertising of the Hum- 
ble Oil Co., from house publications to outdoor posters. Onlookers are: G. A. 
Mabry, advertising manager, F. L. Witt, technical advisor, F. A. Watts, sales manager, 
Jack P. Shannon, advertising assistant, A. B. Penny, assistant advertising manager. 


Series of 17 Films Is Nucleus 


Of Humble Oil Sales Training 


Meetings held at three-week intervals for service station operators 


and their salespeople cover all phases of station operation. One 


interesting feature of the program is the establishment of “pilot” 


stations in Texas where new salesmen will serve “internship.” 


HE Humble Oil Co., Houston, 

Tex., has launched a “‘better- 

than-pre-war sales promotion 

program for a better-than-pre- 
wat product.” Visiting every district 
in Texas, the firm’s sales promotion 
staff is previewing the program for 
every member of the field sales force 
in the state. 

Frank A. Watts, general sales man- 
ager of the Humble company, basic- 
ally authored the plan to inform and 
instruct the entire sales force so that 

company’s representatives to the 
1eral public might be among the 

t to offer the consumer courteous 

1 complete service and a ready 

ywledge of the company’s available 

oducts. 

The chief feature of the training 
program is a series of meetings, spaced 
at three-week intervals, convening in 
the field with service station operators 
aiid their salesmen in attendance. The 
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first series of meetings will be held 
over a year’s period, and will be a 
mingling of service and salesmanship 
classes, with open discussion forums 
held for the exchange of ideas and 
suggestions, and the airing of com- 
plaints. 

Each meeting is being built around 
a sound strip film embodying the prin- 
cipal ideas to be emphasized. The strip 
film, although not an innovation in 
Humble sales promotional work, is for 
the first time being used on a large 
scale. Humble employes are writing 
the scripts, producing and directing 
the pictures, acting,. announcing and 
generally “running the Hollywood 
gamut.” The company’s 12-year spon- 
sorship of Southwest Conference foot- 
ball games gives it a wealth of an- 
nouncing talent, and these men’s 
voices are used in the transcriptions. 

Mr. Watts considers the strip film 
the answer to the old, knotty problem 
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Succeooful IDEAS 
are always ata 
PREMIUM 


. and the Robbins Company has an 
outstanding reputation for producing 
ideas that result in resoundingly success- 
ful premium promotions. 


Before the war Robbins had engineered 
promotion plans for many of America’s 
largest users of premiums . . . based on 
long years of knowing what will succeed 
and knowing how to .make them succeed! 


Yesterday, Robbins craftsmen served 
the government with distinctive insignia 
for the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 


Tomorrow, Robbins ideas in metal will 
spark your premium programs to new 
highs, with timely, interesting, appealing 
promotions designed for success! We will 
be glad to discuss your postwar require- 
ments with you now. Estimates and de- 
signs submitted without obligation. 


The Robbins Co. 


Ideas in Metal 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


MALES 
MANAGER 
WANIED 


@ A big job for an aggressive hard 
working individual who wishes to 
make a lucrative and permanent 
connection. Must be experienced 
in retail merchandising through dis- 
tributors and key accounts. The 
line is nationally known incandes- 
cent lamps. Your first letter should 
tell us all about yourself and in- 
clude photograph. 


VERD-A-RAY CORP. 
TOLEDO 5, OHIO 
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Reader Preference 


—one of the great appeals The Iron 
Age holds for its 1,028 advertisers. 


Survey after survey has been made by in- 

dustrial advertisers and advertising agen- 

cies to determine reader preference among 

all kinds of executives in the metalworking 

field. In 85 such surveys which have come 

to our attention, The Iron Age placed 
first in 67, or 80%, regardless of who made them. This is a 
record that speaks for itself .. . one of eight outstanding 
reasons why advertisers and agencies “in the know” lead off 
so many schedules with The Iron Age. Ask one of our 
representatives for the complete story. 
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Vast quantities of machines, tools, materials, 
equipment of all kinds are needed and needed 
fast. According to the C.E.D. Report, the industry _ 
itself estimates for the first fully-covered postwar 
year a production of $7,117,600,000 — an increase 


of 75.8% over 1939! 


your share of these orders 


Here’s Why: The automobile industry is a large 
segment of the great metalworking industry — 
as are railroads, aircraft, farm machinery, 
household appliances, communications, and 
the many others to whom metalworking is of 
prime importance. 

All these industries have a common bond — 
metal. They all use machines, tools, and other 
metalworking equipment of one kind or another. 
They are all interested in new metalworking 
developments, in trends, legislation, anything 
pertinent to metalworking. They have to be 


. it’s their life blood. 

The Iron Age tells them what they want to 
know about metalworking when they want to 
know it... tells the whole “buying group” 
from management through purchasing right 
down into production. That’s why The Iron 
Age — almost literally the spokesman for the 
metalworking industry—carries such tremendous 
weight in each of these ‘‘member’”’ industries. 

Suppliers to the automotive industry need 
this Iron Age prestige and power. right now. 
The time will never be riper. 
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of keeping a person’s interest from 
flagging while he is being instructed 
in how to do his job. The films are 
dramatic and humorous, and sell the 
ideals of courtesy, cleanliness, sales 
ability, and knowledge of product to 
the field representatives in a manner 
they cannot forget. 

At the opening of each meeting the 
leader, a local supervisor, discusses 
the purpose of the film. At the conclu- 
sion of the showing a manual is dis- 
tributed. The manual is a condensed 
reproduction of the film, with the par- 
ticular points emphasized. The leader 
and group go through the manual, 


pointing out the highlights and dis- 
cussing the problems the film has pre- 
sented. The fact that the leader is a 
local supervisor and is well known 
to all the sales force present keeps 
the discussion from lagging because 
of basic human diffidence. 

The 17 films in the first series are 
broad in scope and all phases of serv- 
ice station operation are included. The 
first film, ‘“The Humble Oil Company 
and You,” is an orientation film de- 
signed to preface the more specific 
films to follow. It attempts to install 
pride in their company and its prod- 
ucts. The second film, ““Good House- 
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‘Goop HousEKEEPING RINGS THE Bett’ 
Firm emphasizes the importance of 
cleanliness and orderliness—one of 17 
Humble training films for salesmen. 


| keeping Rings the Bell,” emphasizes 


the importance of standards of cleanli- 


| mess and orderliness superior to those 


accepted even before the war. 
The remaining films deal success- 


| ively with the tangibles of Humble’s 
| business, the products and _ services 
| such as motor oil, gasoline, car wash- 
| ing, and tube repair. 


Eventually all these films will be 
shown to every driveway salesman in 
the Humble Oil Company’s organiza- 
tion, in hundreds of small, person- 
alized meetings. 

One of the most telling phases of 
the meetings is the presentation to the 


| salesmen of a complete series of small- 


scale models of the entire advertising 
program of the company, from sales 
house publications to outdoor posters. 
The salesman is taught the basic ap- 
peals the advertising management is 
making to the general public so that 
he will be able to individualize those 


sales appeals to each of his customers. 


Mr. Watts has also announced that 
Humble plans to set up training sta- 
tions throughout Texas. These will be 
service stations, picked for their cen- 
tral locations, and new, inexperienced 
salesmen will do “internship” there. 
The new salesman will receive daily 
practice and instruction from the ex- 
perienced salesman in charge of the 
station and will attend meetings and 
film showings as they are brought to 
the territory. When the new man has 
a clear understanding of the sales po- 
tency of courtesy and cleanliness and 
has learned from his teacher, the sta- 
tion’s regular manager, a thorough 
knowledge of products and _ sales 
methods, he is graduated and given 
a station of his own to manage. 


EVERY SALESMAN SHOULD READ 


‘““How to Remember 
Names and Faces”’ 


Increase your income, circle of friends and 
enjoyment of life by learning the important 
secret of easily remembering names and faces 
. . + as revealed in this new booklet by 
David M. Roth, famous memory expert. Mail 
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$1.00 today to ROTH MEMORY SYSTEM. 
Dept. X12, 1121 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 15 
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Federation Protests Price Policy 


ANY members of the Federation 
have written in expressing interest 
in the adverse effect on sales and 

distribution of the expressed attitude of 
the Office of Price Administration. 

Mr. Bowles has been quoted repeatedly 
as stating that any increases in cost of 
goods allowed to producers must be ab- 
sorbed by distribution. He has been re- 
peatedly quoted as saying that when 
goods were again made available to the 
public, there would be no need of high- 
priced sales organizations. 

This was so disturbing to us that im- 
mediately following our interview with 
President Truman on August 23, we suc- 
ceeded in getting an interview with Mr, 
Bowles. In that interview we told Mr. 
Bowles that such expressions emanating 
from him were nullifying the efforts of 
the National Federation in particular, 
and of all sales management in general, 
to rebuild sales and distribution facilities 
so that 50 per cent more goods might be 
sold. This volume is essential to the 
support of our economy if maximum em- 
ployment and prosperity is to be ac- 
complished. 

While Mr. Bowles assured me that he 
recognized the essentiality of advertising 
and selling plans beginning immediately, 
I have been unable to budge him from 
the positions above quoted. 

I can get no consolation from the fact 
that many groups of people representing 
the retail merchants and the appliance 
dealers have also failed to convince Mr. 
Bowles that his position was destructive, 
rather than constructive, in the objectives 
of maximum employment and maximum 
consumption of goods and services in this 
country. 

It is needless to list here the steps taken 
in presenting our case to the government. 
In addition to personal interviews with 
President Truman and Mr. Bowles, we 
have talked to Mr. Snyder, we have writ- 
ten repeatedly to Mr. Snyder and Mr. 
Bowles, we have exchanged telegrams, 
and we have consistently tried to present 
the case of distribution to everybddy in 
Washington. In this issue are excerpts 


from one of Mr. Bowles’ letters. If you 
can make any sense out of the conflict 
between what he says here and what he is 
doing in specific cases to deny the oppor- 
tunity to sales managers to plan for more 
effective and more efficient distribution, 
you are better at solving puzzles than I 


An Open Letter 


To All Members of the National Federation of Sales Executives 


am. We are quoting these excerpts not 
because we think they make any sense, 
nor even because we think Mr. Bowles 
believes them, but simply because we 
think you should know how he answers 
the questions we have put to him. 

In the face of the position now taken 
by the Office of Price Administration, 
there can only be one conclusion: O.P.A. 
is refusing to give the green light to 
sales management in planning for post- 
war markets, and, since O.P.A. is basi- 
cally an administrative division, we can 
only conclude that this is the thinking 
of the majority of those people who at 
Washington are directing the affairs of 
the nation at this time. 

While part of this is due to a deliberate 
intent to revise our entire economic struc- 
ture, much of it is due to lack of in- 
terest, and even to lack of knowledge. 
The result is that through O.P.A., our 
Government seems to overlook the fact 
that the only possibility of maintaining 
a flow of business of sufficient size to 
support our post-war economy is in con- 
tinued improvement in the distribution 
machinery. 

They overlook the fact that between 15 
and 20 per cent of the employables in 
our country post-war must be in the dis- 
tribution group if we definé distribution 
as including transportation, installation, 
service, display, warehousing, and deliv- 
ery, as well as the more obvious func- 
tions of selling, sales promotion, and ad- 
vertising. To reach this figure, many ad- 
ditional people must be employed and 
trained. 


teen the present attitude of O.P.A. 
is actually, in many cases, forcing 
distribution to funetion on less money 
than they did prewar, completely ignor- 
ing that wages and expenses of all kinds 
have gone up in the operation of small 
businesses, such as distributors, whole- 
salers, retailers, department stores, etc., 
it is obvious that this hiring and train- 
ing period will be delayed. 

Convinced as I am that this would be 
disastrous, I can only suggest that every 
member of the ,National Federation of 
Sales Executives give careful considera- 
tion to taking immediate action in an 
effort to have the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration change théir thinking. 

Let me be emphatic about one thing: 
Every thinking business man in America 

(Turn to Page 2, Please) 


President Jones Asks 
OPA To Change Its 
Present Policies 


GAtss Executives throughout the 
country and clubs affiliated with 
the National Federation of Sales 
Executives were urged by George S. 
Jones, Jr., president of the Federa- 
tion, in an open letter today, to con- 
tact their senators and congressmen 
and to enlist their support for the 
effort being made by the Federation 
to have the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration revise its policy requiring 
increases in the cost of manufacture 
of products to be absorbed in dis- 
tribution. 


The letter followed an exchange of 
views between President Jones and Ches- 
ter Bowles, Administrator of the Office 
of Price Administration over the O.P.A.’s 
pricing policy. In letters, telegrams and 
personal contact with Mr. Bowles and 
John Snyder, Director of the Office of 
Mobilization and Reconversion, President 
Jones charged that the O.P.A.’s absorp- 
tion policy was doing “irreparable” dam- 
age to the Nation’s distribution system 
and was retarding reconversion and full 
employment. 


Mr. Jones’ Comments 


“The damage to the distribution ma- 
chinery as a result of repeated state- 
ments by you that distribution can and 
must absorb all increases in production 
costs is irreparable and far more impor- 
tant to continued maximum employment 
than any possible loss due to failure of 
your department to recognize the in- 
evitability of effect of wage increases on 
production costs,” Mr. Jones told Mr. 
Bowles. “If we believed your premise we 
could and should cancel all advertising in 
newspapers, magazines and radio.” 


In replying to Mr. Jones, Mr. Bowles 
argued that the O.P.A. policy was not 
intended to “squeeze advertising and 
selling,” that it was purely anti-inflation- 
ary, and that controls would be removed 
as soon as the flow of products to con- 
sumers justifies. 


“In this country, we have demonstrated 
clearly our ability to produce in almost 


(Turn to Page 2, Please) 
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An. Open Letter 
(Continued from Page 1) 


agrees with the fundamental principles 
of price control until such time as supply 
and demand are approximately in bal- 
ance, but they can support only an in- 
telligent administration of that control. 
Certainly a failure to recognize the im- 
portance of distribution in a machine 
economy is unintelligent. 


My suggestions as to your procedure 
are deliberately few. I want to unleash 
the thinking power of America’s sales 
management and do not wish to restrict 
their thinking to limited channels. Please 
understand that important though it be, 
I am not suggesting a fight for price in- 
creases. That is the individual preroga- 
tive of each of us in our respective busi- 
ness and must be carried on fearlessly. 


I am suggesting that the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives, individually 
and collectively, leave no stone unturned 
to the end that out of Washington there 
must come a recognition that in the ma- 
chine economy that is America distribu- 
tion must take its place in the forefront. 
Continued denials from those men, guilty 
of little thinking, are deliberately mis- 
leading, and they must be forced to rec- 
ognize the essentiality of distribution. 


Obviously, you have every right and 
every urge to carry this fight to your 
Congressman and Senator. They need 
your help—they welcome your advice— 
they are intensely interested in a logical 
analysis of O.P.A. and its influence for 
good or evil on our economy. To those 
of you who have charge of Advertising 
appropriations, I urge as directly as pos- 
sible, you get in touch with the media 
carrying your advertising and ask for 
editorial support if they believe that ad- 
vertising is essential in the creation of 
markets. 


I urge that you use every pressure you 
can possibly unearth to put returning 
veterans and released war workers on 
your pay rolls and the pay rolls of your 
associates immediately. This, in spite of 
the restriction of O.P.A.’s stand. 

Finally, this is the first action that I 
have taken or countenanced as President 
of the Federation, that borders on pres- 
sure, but without being dramatic, I can 
only point out that less forcefulness and 
less unity could simply be defined as 
dereliction of duty. I am awfully anxious 
to get your reaction to this and, I hope, 


your support. 


Geo. S. Jones, Jr., President 


P. S. I am interested in what you 
think we as a Federation might do and 
welcome your comments, but if you think 
we are on the right track, I would like to 
know what you are doing to bring this to 
the attention of the right people. 


Federation Protest 
(Continued From Page 1) 


unlimited amounts,” Mr. Bowles. said. 
“If we are to maintain full employment, 
we must, above all, make certain that 


markets exist which will absorb thos 
goods at prices the consumer can afford 
to pay. This, in turn, means that we 
will need the very best brains in the 
country to improve our distributing sys. 
tem wherever possible.” 


Declaring that in a free enterprise 
economy, “vigorous advertising and sales 
promotion are essential, and the demand; 
in the future will be even greater than in 
the past, Mr. Bowles contended that “our 
policies have been built with a full up. 
derstanding of the need for sales.” 


“As a matter of fact, our reconversion 
pricing formulas apply only to some 
eight per cent of all the goods sold in 
the country,” he asserted. “The remain. 
ing nine-tenths of the total amount avail. 
able will continue under the pricing 
standards which we have used during the 
war. As I indicated, these have not im. 
posed any hardship or discouraged full 
and effective sales promotional work.” 


Dollar Margins 


On those items which are subject to 
the reconversion formula, Mr. Bowles 
said, “O.P.A. allows the same dollar 
margin for all expenses over and above 
adjusted labor and material expenses 
which existed in 1941.” 


“There is not now, nor have there 
ever been, any policy to squeeze adver- 
tising or selling expenses,’ Mr. Bowles 
added. 

Contending. that cost absorption was 
not new in principle and that manufac- 


» turers had accepted it as “a standard 


element in their thinking,” Mr. Bowles 
said that “we are now hearing more about 
it because its application to “wholesalers 
and retailers has become more frequent.” 
He admitted, however, that “now, because 
some manufacturers have absorbed costs 
to the limit of their capacity it is neces 
sary that any further increases in cost 
be reflected in higher ceiling prices for 
the manufacturer,” and as a result, “these 
higher ceiling prices become higher pur- 
chase costs for the wholesalers and re- 


tailers who buy from such manufac- 


turers.” 


For some commodities, Mr. Bowles 
said, “the distributive trades will continue 
to have present margins.” Only in lim- 
ited portion, he added wili it be neces- 
sary to cut margins. Where that should 
be required he stated “rarely will it be 
necessary to reduce them to the minimum 
points set by our standards.” 


“With respect to the ‘big tickets’ con- 
sumer durables,” he continued, “we have 
agreed not to reduce margins below the 
level actually realized in peacetime. These 
standards, in my judgment, amply take 
care of all costs, including selling and 
advertising, and will provide liberal prof- 
its for the distributive trades.” 


“I think that we all agreed that we are 
facing a most difficult situation,” he said. 
“In ‘such a period, none of us can have 
all that we would like to have, and I be- 
lieve that businessmen in general, have 
shown great understanding and patience 
on this point. In fact there are very few 
who really insist today that the way 
get greater production is to strip off 
price controls, including retail. Fortu- 
nately, we don’t have to adopt this sug: 
gestion to find out that it won’t work. 
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‘ Map showing new districts of the National Federation of Sales Executives. 


Executive Committee Approves 
Revision of Federation Districts 


HE Executive Committee of the Na- 
Titional Federation of Sales Executives, 

at a recent meeting in St. Louis, ap- 
proved a report of a special committee 
headed by Forbes McKay, Associate Ad- 
vertising Manager of the Progressive 
Farmer. of Birmingham, Alabama, revis- 
ing the various districts of the Federa- 
tion. 
The new arrangement divides the 
United States into four regions and nine 
districts, each of which is to be repre- 
sented on the Board of Directors of the 
Federation by one regional and at least 
two district directors... A fifth region, 

own as International, was formed to 
include all clubs outside the United 


» States. 


The redistricting program is the result 
of more than a year’s study by the Com- 
mittee headed by Mr. McKay. Hereto- 
ore, Federation districts were patterned 
after various Federal Reserve districts in 
this country. The new arrangement, ac- 
cording to Mr. McKay, provides greater 
cohesion and efficiency in the adminis- 
tration of Federation affairs. 

The new districts follow state boundary 

lines, except in one instance—Shreveport, 

Louisiana—which has been placed in dis- 

trict No. 7. The following is a complete 

list of the districts, together with the 

agg of the regional and district direc- 
rs: 


EASTERN REGION 
Regional Director: 
Fen K. Doscher, General Sales Man- 


ager, Lily-Tulip Cup Company, New 
York, New York. 


District 1: 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 
District Director: 

Edward J. Gately, President, Bank 
Lithograph Company, Providence, R. I. 
District 2: 

New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. 
District Director: 

Hal Johnston, Vice-President and 
Director of Sales, Stecher-Traung Litho- 
graph Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 


MIDWEST REGION 
Regional Director: 
John W. Evans, Kee Lox Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, O. 
District 3: 


Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin. 
District Director: 

Henry L. Porter, Sales Promotion 


Manager, Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, Chicago, IIl. 
District 4: 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri. 

District Director: 

W. R. Jenkins, Vice-President, North- 
western National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Regional Director: 

Les M. Taylor, Sales Manager, Missis- 
sippi Power and Light Company, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

District 5: 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 


Virginia, North, Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida. 

District Director: 

Lewis F. Gordon, Vice-President, Citi- 
zens and Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

District 6: 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana (except Shreveport). 
District Director: 

Forbes McKay, Associate Advertising 
Manager, Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

District 7: 

Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Shreveport, Louisiana).. 
District Director: 

Dwight D. Thomas, Executive Vice- 
President, Gulf Brewing Company, 
Houston, Tex. 


WESTERN REGION 


Regional Director: 

James E. Holbrook, General Sales 
Manager, The Paraffin Company, Incor- 
porated, San Francisco, Cal. 

District 8: 

New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, California. 

District Director: 

Cy C. Nigg, President, Bell Brand 
Foods, Limited, Los Angeles, Cal. 
District 9: 

Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming. 

District Director: 

Mitchell Heinemann, Vice-President, 

Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore. 


INTERNATIONAL REGION 


Regional Director: 

Leo W. Vezina, Assistant General 
Manager, Canadian Industrial Alcohol 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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First Meeting of 
Marketing Rally 
Attended by 1500 


Ww more than 1500 top sales 
executives in attendance, the 
New York Sales Executives’ Club, 
in cooperation with the National 
Federation of America launched its 
first annual National Marketing 
Rally at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on Monday, October 22. 

Government officials, top manage- 
ment, labor leaders and others par- 
ticipated in the program which was 
the first of a series of six meetings 
to be held on successive Mondays 
for the purpose of developing a 
better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the importance of selling in 
the nation’s economy and to fa- 
miliarize sales executives and others 
with the most advanced manage- 
ment tactics and strategies. 

Speakers on the initial program of 
the series included Stanley A. 
Holme of the General Electric Com- 
pany of Schenectady, N. Y., repre- 
senting the National Planning Asso- 
ciation; Paul Hoffman, President of 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment; Charles'M. Isaac, Man- 
ager of the Distribution Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States; Dr. J. Raymond 
Walsh, Director of Research of the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tion, and John Hancock, co-author 
of the Baruch-Hancock report. 

Other features of the opening ses- 
sion included an open discussion by 


PROCEEDINGS 


RINTED proceedings of the 

Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives which was held in Chicago in 
June are now being forwarded to 
all members of the organization. 

The report, published by Inter- 
national Business Machines Cor- 
potation, contains a wealth of 
practical and informative mate- 
rial, and all members of the Fed- 
eration are urged to take time to 
read it carefully. 


an executive panel of all participat- 
ing national organizations on the 
theme “Mobilizing and Coordinat- 
ing our National Marketing Groups 
for the Job Ahead,” a broadcast of 
the nation-wide radio program “In- 
formation Please” from the meeting 
room, and an address by Secretary 
of Commerce Wallace on “The Part 
to Be Played by Distribution in 
Creating 60,000,000 jobs.” 

Several sales executives and ad- 
vertising clubs in other cities of the 
country held meetings which tied-in 
with the New York rally. 


Forbes McKay Named 
To Federation Board 


ORBES McKAY, Associate Advertis- 

ing Manager of the Progressive Farm- 
er of Birmingham, Ala., has been elected 
district director for District 6 of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives. He 
succeeds Dan R. Hudson, vice-president, 
Family Reserve Insurance Company of 
Birmingham, who was forced to resign 
from the Board because of the pressure 
of business. 


Washington and 
Decatur Affiliate 
With Federation 


oo number of clubs affiliated with 
the National Federation of Salx 
Executives on the Executive basis was in. 
creased to 43 with the addition in recen, 
weeks of the Sales Executives’ Clubs of 
Washington, D. C., and the Sales Exec. 
utives’ Council of the Decatur (II) 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Both of these clubs were organized in 
recent months. The Washington Clu} 
held its charter meeting at Hotel Statler 
on September 17 with A. H. “Red” Mot. 
ley, publisher of American Magazine, as 
the principal speaker. Clarence H. Man. 
ning, of Richmond, Va., a director of 
the Federation and chairman of the 
Committee on Governmental Coopera. 
tion, formally presented the charter of 
membership in the Federation to the club 
president, Mr. Roderic Peters. 

The Decatur Club launched its fall 
program with a huge meeting earlier this 
month, at which Harry Simmons, Direc. 
tor of Sales Education and Trade Rela- 
tions of Calvert Distillers of New York, 
and Vernon E. “Sam” Vining were the 


principal speakers. 


OR Tee 
in the NEWS! 


C. R. Wilson, Manager, Hotel Roose- 
velt, is the new President of the Sales 
Executives Club of Pittsburgh. He was 
elected recently. Other officers are D. D. 
Couch, Vice-President, American Radia- 
tor & Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
lst Vice-President; T. M. Ralph, Man- 
ager, Typewriter Division, Remington- 
Rand, 2nd Vice-President; C. P. Hershey, 
Manager, Hershey Chocolate Company, 
Secretary. — 


FOR 
THOSE WHO CAN 


SELL 


MAKE SELLING YOUR 
_-- QUFE'S CAREER! 


SALES MEAN JOBS 


to headquarters . . . 


> 
Prices - - 


Order Your Supply Now! 


Ready for immediate shipment! Big, Powerful, 


3-COLOR, 17x22”’ POSTER 


Help to stimulate interest in Selling as a career by obtaining a supply 
of these attractive, three-colored, invitational posters today. Available 
to all sales executives’ clubs and individuals affiliated with the National 
Federation of Sales Executives for display in schools, employment 
agencies, draft boards, discharge centers, etc. Orders should be sent 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SALES EXECUTIVES 


334 Paul Brown Building, Ninth and Olive, St. Louis 
100 copies, $24.00; 200, $39.00; 500, $85.00 
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New Market Study Measures 


Retail Sales Changes Since ’29 


HE most rapidly and most con- 

sistently growing markets of 

the country are to be found in 

the South, the Mountain and 
the Pacific sections, according to a 
study prepared by the Sawyer-Fer- 
guson- Walker Company, national rep- 
resentatives, for the Aflanta Journal, 
and reviewing the years 1929 to 1944. 
They fared best during the depression, 
re-war and war years, and the trend 
line indicates that they will hold much 
of the recent gain. 

There are two methods of evaluat- 
ing markets—volume and rate of 
growth. On a volume basis the East 
and Midwest remain as the top market- 
ing areas, and they, too, will grow in 
the years to come; but their rate of 
growth is below national average. 


An Ear to the Ground 


In a 32-page board-bound book the 
Atlanta Journal-sponsored study, “An 
Ear to the Ground,” throws the spot- 
light on the major sections, 219 cities 
of more than 50,000 population, and 
the states which contain those cities. 
The technique is simple, and easy to 
follow. Using official Census figures 
on population and retail sales, and the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of Buy- 
ing Power estimates for the non- 
census year, 1944, the study traces 
with total figures and percentages just 
what happened in those areas starting 
with the big boom year, then dropping 
to mid-depression year of 1935, up the 
slight ascent to 1939, and then the 
precipitous climb to 1944. 

Averages are compiled for the 
nation, the states, the areas, all cities 
over 50,000. The position of each of 
these is brought out by the judicious 
use of color and symbols. 

Over the 15-year period the large 
cities had a retail sales rate of growth 
slightly less than that for the nation 
as a whole (37.7% as against 42.5%) 
but during the war years the big cities 
gained 67.8% to the nation’s 63.8%. 

The study confirms the argument 
advanced in other issues of SALES 
MANAGEMENT by Phil Hauser of 
Census and Vergil Reed of J. Walter 
Thompson, to the effect that there was 
nothing new or startling about the 
war gains achieved in the South and 
on the Pacific slopes: that these gains 
were merely an extension of a clearly 
defined population trend which had 
been discernible since the early 1920's. 
The great significance and importance 
0: the S-F-W-Journal study is that 
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they have translated these gains into 
dollar sales, and these are far more 


important than raw population figures. | 

Individual cities during the 1929- | 
1944 period swung to extremes in | 
both directions. Some had recovered | 
from the depression by 1939 to such | 
an extent that they exceeded their | 
1929 sales volume. Others had not | 
even fully recovered by the peak war- | 
time year! Although the war increased | 
sales volumes everywhere, there are | 


some markets which profited very little. 


Top Rankers 


Top ranking in rate of growth (and | 
continued growth) | 


probability of 
should go to those cities which by 


1939 had achieved a retail sales vol- | 


ume in excess of 1929. The nation 
that year stood at 87.0% of the 1929 


level, but look at these cities and their | 


ratios which are higher than ‘29: 


Medford, Mass., 116.1; Newton, 
Mass., 108.6; Somerville, Mass., 
107.2; New Britain, Conn., 114.9; 


Passaic, N. J., 


D. C., 119.8; Cleveland Heights, 


Ohio, 131.9; Hammond, Ind., 106.6; | 


Oak Park, Ill, 108.7; Dearborn, 
Mich., 165.1; Newport News, Va., 
118.5; Portsmouth, Va., 121.7; Rich- 
mond, Va., 104.1; Charleston, W. Va., 


102.3; Durham, N. C., 117.1; Greens- , 


boro, N. C., 104.0; Charleston, S. C., 
115.8; Columbia, S. C., 115.7. 

Also in this favored group are 
Augusta, Ga., 103.3; Columbus, Ga., 
105.9; Savannah, Ga., 102.7; Jackson- 
ville, Fla., 112.2; Miami, Fla., 141.8; 
St. Petersburg, Fla., 106.9; Shreveport, 
La., 116.8; Austin, Tex., 127.8; Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex., 198.5; Houston, 
Tex., 105.0. Four Mountain state cities 
get in the group, and eight from Cali- 


104.0; Washington, — 


fornia: Berkeley 105.4, Fresno 101.3, , 
Glendale 121.2, Long Beach 109.7, | 


San Diego 108.1, San Francisco 100.8, 
Santa Monica 124.8 and Stockton 
100.2. 

This tabulation indicates that the 
South, with 20 cities, far outstripped 
the other sections in recovering from 
the depression and forging ahead of 
1929. Then came the war and an even 
greater rate of growth in the Pacific 
states. The % gain in retail sales, 1944 
over 1939, indicates clearly the im- 
pact of the war on various sections: 


East 35.4 
Midwest 68.4 
South 78.0 
Mountain 78.9 
Pacific 97.4 


The variations over the 15-year 


When a man picks up your 
letter, your letterhead shakes 
hands with him. To his 
sense of touch your letter 
either appeals or doesn’t 
click. That is why it is so 
important to use a letter- 
head that 


Feels 
Good 


a letterhead on a bond that has 
the firm, crisp, impressive qual- 
ities of genuinely watermarked 
Atlantic Bond. Send for our 
new, free portfolio of Eastern 
Fine Papers for Business. 


Atlantic Bond 


Made by 
EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 
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It’s a fact... you can’t cover the Philadelphia market without the Camden 
Courier-Post. Its circulation in Camden County...most densely populated 
area in southern New Jersey...is more than that of ALL THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA DAILIES COMBINED. In the contiguous counties of Burlington 
and Gloucester, 35% of all families are regular Courier-Post readers. It 
offers SALES IMPACT to every eighth family in Philadelphia’s A.B.C. 
City and Retail Trading Zones. To completely sell the nation’s third larg- 
est market...the Camden Courier-Post is a MUST! 


CAMDEN COURIER-POST 


REACHES 5 OUT OF 6 HOMES IN PROSPEROUS CAMDEN COUNTY! 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
National Advertising Representatives 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
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period are numerous, but 5 yeneral 
classifications stand out. Here 


ire the 


symbols used in “An Ear ‘to the 
Ground,” an abridged description of 
them, and the rating assigned to the 
total of the cities in states which cop. 


2 KK 


* 


* 


tain cities over 50,000. 


5 General Classifications 


***** Contains 


cities which were 
constantly above the ceneral 
average (rate of growih) be. 
fore wartime production in. 
jected industrial adrenalin, and 
have followed that upward 
trend since 1939. 

Average in pre-war days but 
were exceptionally elevated 
1939-1944. 

Prosperous before the war but 
did not profit as much as most 
from the war boom. 

Below general average, per- 
centagewise, before the war, 
and remained there during the 
war period. 

Below average pre-war, but 
war boom brought them closer 
to, or even above, the general 
average percentage of 1929. 


The East 

*** = Massachusetts 
* Rhode Island 
**** Connecticut 
*** New York 
+* New Jersey 
iis Pennsylvania 
The Midwest 

* Ohio 

**** Indiana 

***  Tllinois 

* Michigan 

*** Wisconsin 
*** Minnesota 
*** Towa 

*** Missouri 
***** Nebraska 

* Kansas 


The South 
*#** Virginia 

***** West Virginia 
**** North Carolina 
**** South Carolina 
***** Florida 

*#** Georgia 

**** Kentucky 
****%* Tennessee 

***%* Alabama 

**** Touisiana 

* Oklahoma 


KEKE Texas 


Mountain 


**%*** Colorado 


Pacific 

****. Washington 
*#** Oregon 
**** California 


The book is being distributed to 


national advertisers and their adver- 
tising agencies through the various 
offices of Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number. 

118—"“New Management Patterns to 
Mee: Tomorrow's Scramble for Sales,” by 
Burton Bigelow. (Price 10c). (Reprints 
not available until Dec. 1). 


117—"A Selected Reading List for Pro- 
fessional Salesmen,” by James Bender. 
(Price 5c) 


116—"Frame Your Compensation Plan 
to Encourage More Selective Selling,” by 
Kevin J. Solon. (Price 5c) 


115—"Fourteen Keys to the Building 
of Better Sales Presentations,” by Harry 
Singer. (Price 5c) 


114—"The Returning Veteran — Will 
He Make Sound Sales Timber?” by Philip 
J. Kelly. (Price 5c) 


113—"How to Hold a Press Conference 
—A Primer for Management Men” bv 
James W. Irwin. (Price 5c) 


112—"Six Sound Reasons Why You 
Should Use a Patterned Interview in Hir- 
ing Meu,” by Robert N. McMurry. Price 
5c) 


111—"Salesmen’s Expenses Now Run- 
ning Over 30% Higher Than Pre-War 
Level.” (Price 5c) 


110—"A Four-Pronged Plan for Recruit- 
ing The Post-War Selling Force,’ by 
Harold D. Laidley. (Price 5c) 


109—"Legal Angles to Watch in Your 
Contracts with Sales. Agents,’ by Leo T. 
Parker, (Price 5c) 


108—"How to Keep Out of Hot Water 
in Writing Salesmen’s Contracts,’ by Leo 
T. Parker. (Price 5c) 


107—"The Job of the Sales Depart- 
ment.’ (A chart) (Price 5c) 


106—"The Job of the Advertising De- 
partment.” (A chart) (Price 5c) 


105—"Nineteen Questions About Apti- 
tude Testing.” (Price 3c) 


103—"A Time-Saver List of Sources for 
Maps for Sales Executives.” (Price 10c) 


100—"Five Practical Plans for Training 
Retail Salespeople,” a reprint of five arti- 
cles by James C. Cumming which have ap- 
peared recently in SALES MANAGEMENT. 
(Price 10c) 


96—"New Market Measurements of the 
Western States,” by Warwick S. Carpenter. 
(An interpretive analysis with post-war 
projection.) (Price 20c) 


95—"GI Joe Asks: ‘Shall I Seek a 
Career in Selling After the War?” by 
Burton Bigelow. (Price 5c) 


EXECUTIVES 
$5,000-$25,000 Caliber 


Through our nationwide Service we negotiate 
for the better positions with well-established 
companies in all industries, Your personal 
‘equirements met by individual procedures. 
Strict confidence assured, Details on request. 
jepson Executive Personnel & Research Service, 
633 Land Bank Blidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Here's all you need to 


leds {now to get Tw Smut 
LNNIVERSARY BOND . 
in letterhead paper 
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it to 
yo 
Yourse] pn kit urself With our 
or it today . t's free 


"See Nes 


THE WATERMARK 1S YOUR 
QUALITY GUARANTEE... 
BE SURE IT READS “ALL-RAG” 


“418-K'$0; APPLETON AVENUE 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


} 


BOND; LEDGER, ONION SKIN — IN 25-50-75 AND 100% RAG CONTENT 
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The Vital Force 
In the Art of 


Salesmen probably are no more 
sensitive to criticism than anyon» else, 
It just seems they are because o! the 
conditions under which they eive 
it. Imagine yourself sitting in a hotel 
room in the evening opening your 
day's mail from the office. Yo. are 


Managing Men 


It’s human understanding. Understanding of salesmen as persons. 


as human beings subject to emotional up’s and down’s, hungry for 


praise for jobs well done, sensitive to picayune criticism. How do 


you measure up to this salesman’s specifications for an ideal boss? 
BY RUSSELL W. LAKE* 


ERHAPS you, Mr. Sales Man- 
ager, once were one of us. 
Chances are you were. But 
maybe you have been a long 
time away from small-town hotels and 
pounding the pavement with sample 
case and portfolio. You are hobnob- 
bing with the other executives who 
fill your mind with figures and de- 
mands—demands for more business fairly. So does the credit manager. So 
and greater economy in selling ex- does the advertising manager. So does 
pense. your salesman out in Omaha. Even as 
Perhaps time has erased the mem- you and I. 
ory of how hot the sun can be when 
it is reflected from broiling sidewalks, * 
how cold zero weather is when you 
are in and out all day with your coat 
on most of the time, how the sleet 


carry out the garbage. Well, aren't 
we all? No one is self-sufficient. You 
are not. Neither are we. 

The president of our company likes 
a pat on the back for a good job done; 
he likes to feel that he is important 
to the company and the industry. He 
is upset if someone steps on his toes 
too hard or if others do not treat him 


a thousand miles from the factory and 
two hundred miles from home. You 
have been out for three long weeks 
beating the bush alone. You have 
pried loose some pretty nice orders, 
too, this trip. The last couple of days 
especially. You feel pretty good 

In the mail are some copies o! in- 
voices, carbon copies of letters to your 
accounts from the Credit Department, 
a couple of inquiries from dealers in 
your territory. You unfold the last 
sheet and there is a letter from your 
sales manager, the only thing personal 
in the .nail. This is interesting because 
you haven't had a personal letter from 
the office in many days. You read it. 
It is a cold, uncompromising, biting 
letter, bawling hell out of you be- 
cause 10 days ago you agreed to allow 
freight charges on a $100 order when 
the company’s policy specifically states 
that freight may be allowed only on 
orders amounting to $200 or more. 
The sales manager reminds you that 
after all he is dictating the policies, 
not you. That is all. Yours very truly, 


hurts your eyes, how nerve-wracking 
it is to drive on icy roads, how moody 
you can get living in hotels a long 
time away from home. 

This is not a plea for sympathy. 
Not one salesman in a thousand would 
trade his job for any other than that 
of a district manager. A salesman 
must sell to be happy. But this is a 
recommendation that you turn back 
time and live again the salesman’s 
life, see your policies through his eyes, 
consider the natural conditions that 
might account for some of his actions. 

It may seem to you from what I 
say that salesmen are like little boys 
—like petulant little boys who, when 
they whack their thumb with a ham- 
mer must be taken on your knee and 
consoled or who must be praised with- 
out end each time they pull a weed 
from your garden or are induced to 


* Russell Lake has spent the whole of 
his business life as a salesman. Currently 
he is employed as a sales engineer for the 
Sarco Co., makers of temperature controls 
and steam specialties. He is the author of 


“What Policies Make a Hard-Hitting Sales 
Force?—A Salesman Answers,” which ap- 


peared. in SALES MANAGEMENT, September 
1, 1945. ‘ , ’ 
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“We have much to be thankful for; 324 years from now I see 
unions,. strides, infldtion and something callédsO. PA.” 
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What Would YOU Do 
WITH A CITY THAT 
WON’T STOP GROWING? 


It’s an old gag—that one about Los Angeles 
city limits — but there’s actually a sound 
basis for the gags in the fabulous growth 
of the city. 


Let’s take a look at the population growth 
in the past 25 years: Starting with 576,673 
in 1920, it doubled by 1930; from 1930 to 
1940 it increased by over 150,000; and by 
1945 the estimated population had reached 
1,780,000! Now that we have all those 
people . . . what kind of peacetime jobs 
can we offer them? 


Los Angeles has always been the aircraft 
capital of the world...and it will probably 
continue to be. Motion pictures, apparel 
manufacturing and agriculture have no re- 
conversion problems. Automobile and tire 
manufacturers are building huge new plants 


“Everybody's Newspaper’ 
in Southern California 


NEWSPAPER OF 


1945 
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in this area. Add to them our oil industry, 
plastics, synthetic rubber and steel and you 
get some idea of the tremendous industrial 
future for our home town. 


Do you get the picture? A young, growing 
community with job opportunities in every 
conceivable trade, profession and industry 
. . . long-term jobs that employ substantial 
workers . . . workers who make up a sub- 
stantial market. 


Interested in getting these people interested 
in what you have to offer? Drop a penny 
card to the Los Angeles TIMES or our 
representatives and let us send you our 
booklet “An Eye to the Future.” It will 
give you a complete story of one of the 
fastest growing, exciting markets in the 
world today. 


THIRD LARGEST 


MARKET 
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EVEN UNDER A TEN GALLON HAT! 


The Houston Post led the nation during 1944 in 


retail grocery lineage! Do you know what that 
means? 


It means that the local merchants who know the 
market best and have an accurate check on adver- 
tising returns, bulk their advertising in the Post. 
Actual proof that Post advertising gets you more 
for your money! 


The Houston Post is 94.6% door delivered or 
mailed ...a family-read newspaper. 


The Post carries 25 of the most popular comic 
strips in America. 


It’s the only Houston paper carrying a complete 
market page and offering both Associated Press 
and United Press news dispatches. 


HOUSTON IS A RICH MARKET 


Houston is a rich, expanding market of un- 
usual opportunity for the alert advertiser .. . 
over one million customers with $260,000.000 
to spend yearly! The Post has proven itself as 
the best medium for reaching this great market. 
Try the Post . . . and you too will find that you 
get the most from the Houston Post. 


Represented by Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc. 


THE HOUSTON POST 


First in the Texas Morning Field in City and Suburban Circulation 
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J. Hamilton Doakes, Sales Manager, 

You can’t talk with him and ey. 
plain that you gave that concession 
for a very definite reason, for the 
company’s benefit. In return, you ex. 
acted a promise from the dealer to 
feature your line, including ful! win. 
dow display. You explained it at the 
time but somehow your letter missed 
the sales manager’s desk. There is no 
dropping of the subject and going 
on to discuss something else as there 
is in personal contact. No smile. No 
friendly voice inflections. Just the 
bawling out and—period. You are left 
with the impression the boss was tear- 
ing his hair with rage and that he 
still is. 

How do you feel? I wouldn’t blame 
you if you went out and got a short 
beer. Would you? 


Must Adhere to Policies 


Companies must have policies and 
salesmen must adhere to them. Some- 
times salesmen will step out of 
bounds a little in their earnest desire 
to help their accounts and to increase 
your business. Every day salesmen 
must refuse dealers’ demands for con- 
cessions, but now and then it seems 
a good idea to grant a little one in 
return for a special sales promotion. 
Write your men to stay in line if it 
becomes necessary, but leave them 
with the feeling you are not entirely 
dissatisfied with everything they do. 

I once had a sales manager who 
was a master letter writer. He main- 
tained a firm control over his sales- 
men’s activities in an easy sort of 
way. He never ranted. When he 
found it mecessary to correct us he 
did so in a way that left no doubt in 
our minds that we were wrong, yet 
we knew he was on our side and had 
complete confidence in us. 

You don’t have to handle us with 
kid gloves. Just talk to us like we are 
human and apply a liberal dose of 
the Golden Rule. 

You have to expect your salesmen 
to fight for their accounts. No sales- 
man is worth his salt if he doesn't. 
He is working for their good as much 
as he is for yours. It is they who pay 
him his commissions. You wouldn't 
pay him a dime if it weren’t for the 
business they give him. So don't 
blame him for going all out for his 
customers. 

To your customers in the territory, 
the salesman is the company. Most of 
them see no one else from the organ- 
ization, and they don’t give a damn 
if they don’t. They give the salesmen 
their orders. Mail orders sent between 
calls travel a road the salesman has 
paved. They load their complaints on 
the salesman. He is constantly mak- 
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ing explanations and excuses. Creat- 
ing consumer demand cannot force a 
wide distribution; there is no such 
thing as forcing a dealer to handle 
anything he doesn’t want to, although 
consumer demand makes it infinitely 
easicr for the salesman. Salesmen get 
and hold your distribution. The ac- 
counts’ business, loyalty and friend- 
ship go to the salesman, not neces- 
sarily to you or the company. You 
can change salesmen in a territory 
and continue to sell the same accounts 
—if they have confidence in the new 
man. 


Treat Salesman as Equal 


If your salesman is that important 
to your customers, he is just as im- 
portant to you. Treat him as an equal, 
not as an office boy at large. 

The other day you were grouchy 
after a bad night. Your wife bawled 
you out for dropping cigarette ashes 
on the rug; you had a flat tire on the 
way to the office. You arrived at your 
desk in an ugly humor. There was a 
note from the boss saying you'd bet- 
ter step on it—business was: falling 
off. The day’s reports came in and 
you Observed that five salesmen had 
a blank day. You buzzed your secre- 
tary and dashed off scathing letters to 
them denouncing such goings-on. Two 
days later you're in a completely dif- 
ferent mood. You've had a good 
sleep; the boss took you to lunch; 
some nice orders have come in. The 
world looks exceptionally rosy and 
you love everybody. 

But those five salesmen are just 
now receiving those acid letters you 
sent them. You probably don’t mean 
what you said any more, but they get 
the letters nevertheless. 

How many times that happens! Be- 
fore you write a letter of condemna- 
tion, please consider whether the mat- 
ter is of sufficient importance. Put 
yourself in the salesman’s shoes and 
think whether you would take it as a 
picayunish thing to yell about. 

Your salesmen want your friend- 
ship, your confidence and your loyalty. 
Let them know you are on their side 
and they will do their level best for 
you. All this applies to the men and 
women in the office and in the fac- 
tory, but it applies more specifically 
to your salesmen because of the na- 
ture of their job. They are working 
alone often hundreds of miles away. 
They are not surrounded by other 
members of the organization who, 
working together, recharge one an- 
other’s enthusiasm. Salesmen are mov- 

ig among people who have no par- 
cular interest in your company, bat- 
(ing competitors who are doing their 
est to take business away from them 
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and you. If salesmen feel they do 
not have your confidence, then to 
whom should they look? There is 
nothing left. 

More salesmen are beaten through 
the attitude of their sales managers 
than through the sales resistance of 
their accounts or the activities of com- 
petitors. If a salesman loses the will 
to sell he is of no value to himself 
or to you. He is worse than useless. 

I used to meet rather regularly on 
my trips a salesman who had repre- 
sented his company successfully for 
more than 10 years. I finally noticed 
he appeared to be doing quite a bit 
of loafing. It was none of my busi- 
ness so of course I didn’t ask him 
why, but I couldn’t help but see that 
things were going from bad to worse 
for him. He called on the same ac- 
counts I did and I observed that his 
stocks were not in as good condition 
as formerly. Dealers asked me if I 
had seen him lately. They wondered 
what had happened to him. 

I didn’t meet him so often then, 
but one evening he brought up the 
subject and unburdened his soul. It 
seems his sales manager had resigned 
and the company had elevated one of 
the district managers to the job. The 
man was an excellent district man- 


ager but he proved to be “a pain in | 


the neck’ as a sales manager. The 
job apparently went to his head. Or 
it may be that his superiors were too 
demanding and he didn’t have the 
experience to sift the chaff from the 
wheat. 


Too Much Whip-Cracking 


At any rate, his method of sales | 


management was to crack the whip— 
loud and long. A little cracking of 
the whip is not out of order but a 
fellow doesn’t have to be so vocifer- 
ous about it. He was downright in- 
sulting. At the first general conven- 
tion after he became sales manager 
he stepped up and made a speech that 
was a model of vituperation. Among 
other things, he told the salesmen that 
they were a gang of bums and 
wouldn’t recognize an order if it were 
placed carefully in their laps. This is 
an absolute fact. The strange part of 
it is that none of the other executives 
stopped him. 

There are two sides to every ques- 
tion and it may be that the manage- 
ment in this case felt the salesmen 
were letting too much business get 
away from them. A little investiga- 
tion would have served far better 
than planning or countenancing such 
an address. The salesmen could have 
told, and had tried to tell, what the 
trouble was. It was the product and 
dealer policies, not. the. salesmen. -The 


They’re 
Comin’ Back 
Home 


To 
‘“\Dilly-Land’’ 


Yes—And 
There Are Jobs 
For ‘Em Here! 


During the war, some folks around 
these parts (besides the thousands who 
joined the services) were lured away 
from home plate by war plants all over 
the nation. 


Well, they're comin’ home now, 
yep back to their jobs on farms, in 
orchards, manufacturing 
plants, coal mines, etc. all of which are 
set-up and now producing goods for 
civilian markets. 


canneries, 


We’re Ready— 
Are You? 

Yes, we re ready. 
Our same old gang workin’ 
hard every day, plus a lot 
of new folks, too. ALL 
making money and want- 
ing to buy what you have 


for sale. 
~ Bite Diddy 


.S. You can reach us through 2 
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Morning, Evening and Sunday the 
ONLY advertising medium that reaches 
the Fort Smith area with EFFECT 
and that’s a FACT! 
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Hou to Fiud 
the Seat Wark 
tor Your Product 


You can find new markets 
by asking the right ques- 


tions. 


Ahrend questionnaires ask 
the right questions. We 
find out your consumers’ 
habits and tastes, your 
market divisions, your po- 
tential channels of distri- 
bution. 


Developing and reaping 
the greatest results San 
the markets for the prod- 
ucts of the nation's sales 
executives has been the 
work of the’D. H. Ahrend 
Co. for 53 years. 


Let a qualified Ahrend ex- 
ecutive discuss your sales 
promotion problem. No 
obligation in the New York 
Metropolitan area; no 
charge for consultation, 
anywhere, when our pro- 
posals are accepted. Call 
WOrth 2-5892 or write, 


today. 


52 Duane St. 


Ahrend Clients Have 

Won Sixteen National 

Awards Within the Past 
Three Years. 


D.H.AHREND CO. 


ptduertising 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


New York 7 


WOrth 2-5892 


sales manager's talk certainly was not 
inspirational. The men left the con- 
vention more dispirited than when 
they arrived. 

When they returned to their ter- 
ritories, they discovered their hotel 
and meal expense allowance had been 
cut from $5 a day to $3. Also, an 
automobile depreciation allowance 
they had was discontinued as un- 
necessary expense. Their commission 
rates on items in their line were ad- 
justed, which could have no other 
effect than to reduce their income. 

There were a number of other in- 
novations peculiar to their business 
and all of them bad. The sales man- 
ager’s methods later proved not to be 
of the “new broom sweeps clean” 
type. He failed to quiet down and 
get more reasonable after several 
months. 

The salesman in my territory had 
lost all heart. He could see no op- 
portunity to make money and the fact 
that he was constantly receiving re- 
criminating letters took away what- 
ever desire he may have had to play 
out the game for the company. 

A little later he quit, along with 
several others. I do not know whether 
the sales manager still holds his job 


| —but I doubt it. 


S.M.’s Job—To Help His Men 


This is an extreme case but some- 


| what similar conditions, in miniature, 


are present in many other organiza- 
tions. You can’t please everybody and 
you probably will have some men who 
grumble no matter what you do, but if 
you can keep most of them happy 
most of the time, your job will be 
far easier. It seems to me a sales 
managet’s job is more to help his men 
than to judge them. 

It is to the credit of sales man- 
agers that the majority of them have 
the ability to inspire their salesmen. 
Most salesmen like and respect their 


| sales managers. Most of them are 


satisfied with their jobs—or would be 
with just a few little changes here 
and there, you know. 

What do salesmen want? They 
want to be directed, but not led 
around by the hand. They want to 
make money—you provide the oppor- 
tunity and they'll make it. They want 
security. They want recognition. They 
want the confidence and trust of the 
management. They want a square 
deal. Give those things and you will 
have a world-beater organization. 

Align yourself in the right place. 
You and your salesmen—not you and 
the president, or you and the direc- 
tors, or you and any body else. You 
and your salesmen—that’s the team 
you're on. You're just Top Man. 


NEW PLASTIC ENVELOPE 


protects ads, photos, 
sales aids... for years! 


Kleer-Vu Plastic Envelopes 
won’t let your files or 
presentations get dog-eared! 


Keep your sales and advertising materia! neat 
and clean for years by inserting it in Kleer-Vu 
Plastic Envelopes Exhibit slips into the en- 
velope easily, stays there without pasting. Per. 
fect for filing and protecting photos. proofs, ads, 
direct mail, price lists. ete Excellent for sales 
presentations—constant handling won't soil the 
inserts Makes a rich, dignified impression on 
clients and prospects Saves time and work No 
punching holes no fuss And no need to change 
untidy specimens every few days. Used success- 
fully by sales and ad- 
vertising workers 
throughout the coun- 
try Order a dozen 


2 KV6 Plastic Envetopes (take 
—— © em nseris) 


Kleer-Vu envelopes | © ---777---"""-- $2.50 
8%” x 11” in- 
pen) or a complete | PORTFOLIO. Sunes Fabrik 
oid, hard-covered album, plas 
portfolio Money back J 


in 10 days if not per- 
fectly satisfied Write 
AMERICAN 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Dept. S 
2907 S. main street 
Los Angeles 7, Cal. 


tie binding, 8 non-removable 
KV6 pages, only.... 


PORTFOLIO. Flexible Lexide 
cover with Swing-O-Ring bind 
ing, 6 removable KV6 envelopes 
only OCC seb enErKe 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE; 


DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS DINNER 


FOR YOUR OWN FAMILY 


PHEASANTS 


Epicurean Feast 
for Gourmets 


An unusual gift of 


rare g taste—one 
that will ‘stand out” 
among all others an 
be remembered long 
after Christmas 


Beautifully plumed 
birds; large, plump, 
meaty—easily pre- 


pared from directions 
Brace of 
Samesstn 1?" 
Prepaid... 

(Wild Mallard Ducks, $9.50 per Brace) 


enclosed in each box. 
Hen & Cock, 
ORDER EARLY! This year's supply is limited 


Give complete mailing address. We ship direct (Hast 
of the Mississippi, North of the Carolinas). Enclose 
check or money order, and name for gift card. 


HADDONFIELD FARMS—DEPT. E—DALLAS. PA. 
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J. J. HARTIGAN Vice President, Campbell-Ewald Co.... 


°¢The objectives of General Motors’ informative advertising require mass cir- 


culation as well as national distribution. The messages have been directed to 
the general public and also to the General Motors employes in 120 plants in 
51 cities. In addition, the character of the reports has required thorough, de- 
tailed explanations, as well as charts illustrating the definite points. Its aims 
also involve the desirability of a tangibly recorded form which can be kept for 
study and analysis. Newspaper advertising is the medium which adequately 
possesses all the characteristics which this campaign demands. Their use is 


contributing heavily to its success. 9? 


This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A., is published by The Memphis Commercial Appeal and The Memphis Press-Scimitar in the intezest of all newspapers 
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California Medics to Sponsor 


State-Wide Promotion Drive 


Object of the campaign: to sell California physicians’ service, and 


to push health insurance plans. Advertising breaks in January. 


EDICAL men have been tra- 
ditionally averse to anything 
that resembled selling and 
definitely thumbs down on 
advertising, but California physicians 


IT’S “IN THE SOCK” 
FOR POSTWAR BUYING 


More than $175,000,000.00 worth of War Bonds have been 
bought by St. Joseph County, Indiana. That’s an average of 
$3,500.00* per family throughout this county, which has ex- 


ceeded every monthly quota ever assigned it, a record perhaps 


unequalled! 


Setting another record is The Tribune circulation—the largest of 
any evening newspaper in any city in America of up-to-110,000 
people. It saturates the “Test Market of the Nation.” 


Does this combination of coverage, readership and pent-up pur- 
chasing power suggest a visit with our representatives? 


* At the same time, South Bend bank deposits have jumped to 
$101,120,178.70— 2% times greater than the boom year of 1928! 


Che Soulh Bend Crtbune 


NEWSPAPERS GET IMMEDIATE ACTION 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 
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in recent years winning for them- 
selves the reputation of being among 
the most liberal in the country be- 
cause of various convention-breaking 
moves—have decided it 


is time to 


* NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


learn from business some of its pub. 
lic relations tactics. ’ 

Simultaneously in Los Angeles and 
from its San Francisco State |)ead- 
quarters, the California Medicai As. 
sociation has announced that it will] 
launch a state-wide sales promotional 
campaign early in 1946, to sel! its 
own California Physicians’ Service as 
the specific commodity, as well as vol- 
untary health insurance plans in gen- 
eral. Advertisements of display mag- 
nitude will be run in practically all 
California newspapers, but more heav- 
ily in metropolitan and indusirial 
centers with the object of expanding 
the C.P.S. (which it pioneered as the 
first doctor-sponsored pre-paid health 
service system having official sanction 
and sponsorship) and other voluntary 
health insurance schemes now existing 
“until coverage is available to people 
in every walk of life with the wish 
to provide for their medical and hos- 
pital care on a budget basis.” 

In making public announcement of 
the Association’s plan to promote its 
service, Dr. E. Vincent Askey, speaker 
of the House of Delegates of C.M.A., 
states: “We believe that within a pe- 
riod of a very few years the majority 
of the people of our state, as a result 
of this program, will have their 
health needs cared for on a pre-pay- 
ment basis.” 


Coverage Is Wide 


The public relations firm of Whit- 
aker and Baxter, San Francisco, han- 
dle the account. The doctors will use, 
in addition to newspaper space, pos- 
sibly radio and literature to be dis- 
tributed through doctors’ offices, and 
to employers of labor and civic groups. 
An important phase of the campaign 
will be a program aimed at employers 
of labor, particularly larger industrial- 
ists, to win their support of the vol- 
untary insurance systems. The reason 
for this aspect of the promotion is 
that the existing pre-payment medical 
plans require group, not individual, 
membership—usually groups of five 
Or more persons to join. 

Places of employment are the log- 
ical points for assembling such group 
signers. At present, C.P.S. does not 
require employer-contributions (claim- 
ed as desirable and necessary to 4 
good pre-payment plan by labor), and 
there may be some educational work 
done to accomplish industry collabo 
ration. Literature of the ‘‘point-ot- 
sale” variety will state the case for 
voluntary (as opposed to state-spon- 
sored) health insurance measures, 
with the freedom-of-choice theme 
stressed. Freedom of choice, doctors 
argue, should include not only free 
choice of physician by the patien‘, 
but for the doctor, free choice of hs 
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ee 


community or the group he desires to 
serve. They will argue that they are 


as much entitled to free enterprise | 


as is the businessman. 

A first move in the project, now 
under way, is intra-mural self-educa- 
tion. Many doctors are still not sold 
on public relations, sales and adver- 
tising along modern business lines. 
Many do not as yet accept even their 
own pre-paid voluntary health insur- 
ance plan, the California Physicians 
Service. They may give lip service to 
the plan because the State Association 
sponsors it, but, complain the leaders 
of a more progressive complexion, 
“they do not sell it to patients.” 

C.M.A. leaders, who foresee state 
medicine in California unless doctors 
take a positive educational stand, with 
their own voluntary pre-payment plan 
as the lesser-evil alternative to the 
compulsory state - sponsored variety 
such as the Wagner, Murray, Dingal 
measures and a succession of danger- 
ous bills proposed in the California 
Legislature, want every doctor in the 
state to act as salesmen for the C.P.S. 
and similar plans available here. No 
doubt realizing that ‘‘nature abhors a 
vacuum” in selling as well as else- 
where, and that merely knocking the 
compulsory plans will get them no- 
where, or have the opposite effect to 
what they desire, the doctors wish to 
place the positive reality of voluntary 
plans before the public. This approach 
will be taken in all advertising mat- 
ter, as well as verbal atacks. 


Doctors Versus Labor Groups 


In this new frankly public relations 
campaign with a definite selling an- 
gle, they are preparing the ground for 
the 1947 California legislative year, 
which is set to be a crucial one so 
far as health insurance is concerned. 
This past year, labor and consumer 
groups in California put a serious 
fright into the doctors with two pre- 
payment insurance plans which were 
near adoption. One of these was spon- 
sored by the C.1.O. and consumer 
groups working through the Union 
Health Committee; the other by Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren. Doctors along 
with other interests in opposition, had 
to put up a tremendous fight to keep 
the bills from passing. Labor is pre- 


pared for a stiffer and more realistic ! 


‘fight a year and a half from now. 
Hence the doctors’ desperate decision 
-in the face of trepidation, nervous- 
iess and shrinking from commercial- 
sm in their own ranks—to try to do 
selling job on their own account to 
protect their professional interests. 
Che entire advertising and selling fra- 
ernities here are observing the exper- 
ment with considerable interest. 
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65 per cent 


ABOVE THE NATIONAL AVERAGE 


< 


According to a nationwide study of distribution made by 
the National Wholesale Druggists association, the people 
of Woodbury County—home county of Sioux City, lowa 
— bought .117 per cent of the $2,715,000,000.00 
worth of merchandise annually sold by the country’s drug 
stores. This was 65 per cent ABOVE the national aver- 
age. 

E. Allen Newcomb, secretary. of the association, pointed 
out that this could be partly accounted for by the fact that 
Sioux City is the hub of a selfcontained wholesale trading 
area covering 16 counties in lowa, 4 counties in Minne- 
sota, 82 counties in Nebraska and 48 counties in South 
Dakota, with a total population of 1,887,300. 


Complete, one-cost, low-cost coverage of this area by one 

medium is effected by The Sioux City Journal and Jour- 

nal-Tribune. They are Sioux City’s only newspapers — 

well written, editorially sound and universally respected. 

Many national advertisers use them consistently and ex- 

clusively to sell the Greater Sioux City Market. They 
have learned from experience that space in 
these newspapers is an exceptionally good ad- 
vertising investment. 


Contact our national representatives. 


Che Sioux City Sournal 
JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Rapio anp TeLevistion Center, the first of its kind to be erected in the U. S. 
It'll cost $2,000,000 and will be completed by December, 1947. The building will 
house radio station WCAU and will be in a convenient mid-town Philadelphia spot. 


Media & Agency News 


Radio 

Frank Kizis is named eastern serv- 
ice manager at the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System. The new department, re- 
cently formed, will coordinate its 
functions with. the selling operations 
of the Eastern Sales Dept. Mr. Kizis 
was with CBS for 12 years, as admin- 
‘istrative assistant to the president. . . . 
Richard E. Green has been appointed 
manager of national sales and sales 
promotion for KOMO, Seattle. For 


RicuHarp E. Green, 
manager, national 
sales and sales pro- 
motion, KOMO. 


the past seven years he has been with 
KFPY, Spokane, in a similar capacity. 

Lt. Thomas R. Rooney, USMS, has 
returned to the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System as director of sales promo- 
tion at WBBM, Chicago. Before join- 
ing the Service, he held the same 
position with CBS-KMOX, St. Louis. 

* * * 

Plans for the first radio and tele- 
vision center to be erected in the 
United States exclusively for television 
and sound broadcasting are being an- 
nounced by WCAU, Philadelphia. 
The center, to cost $2,000,000, will be 
located in mid-Philadelphia and will 
be comnleted by December, 1947... . 
KFAB, Lincoln and Omaha, Nebraska, 
will soon begin work on a 50,000- 
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watt transmitter following a new order 
which permits the station to increase 
from 10,000 watts. 


Newspapers 


William J. Callanan has been pro- 
moted to the post of national adver- 
tising manager of the Buffalo Evening 
News, replacing William V. McGrain 
who recently resigned to become a 
special advertising representative for 
the Washington (D.C.) Times-Her- 
ald. Mr. McGrain had been with the 
paper's National Advertising Dept. 
for 18 years. . . . The third newspaper 
in the country, and the first of the 
Pacific Coast to adopt a general “‘lisht- 
ening-up” process in its advertising 
columns, is the Los Angeles Examiner. 
Under the Examiner's regulations gov- 
erning the Sunday society section and 
certain Sunday main news pages, all 
reverse cuts most be screened with at 
least a 30% white, and all signature 
cuts, measuring more than two col- 
umns in width, must be screened 
whether or not they are in reverse. 

Manford K. Giles has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager, general ad- 
vertising department, of The Detroit 
News. Mr. Giles has been a member 
of the department since 1933. 


ALFRED STANFORD, 
sales director, Bu- 
reau of Advertising, 
the A. N. P. A. 


Alfred Stanford has been appointed 
as the sales director of the expanded 
Bureau of Advertising of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, after a recent two day session in 
New York City. 


Magazines 

The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
has developed a practically fool-proof 
method of guaranteeing an unheard-of 
number of responses to survey qucs- 
tionnaires. With each questionnaire the 
company encloses a 25-cent piece. If 
that sounds too simple just look at the 
results: the company has been getting 
from 65 - 70% returns on its surveys. 

That quarter's pulling power is due, 
not to any magical properties but to 
good psychology. The company’s re- 
search director, R. A. Robinson attri- 
butes its success to the fact that most 
people are essentially honest—espe- 
cially about little things. The average 
housewife feels that she cannot keep 
the quarter without filling out the 
blank. And because she feels that way 
the company finds that expenditures 
are more than evened up by the sav- 
ing in mimeographing and mailing. 
Without the quarters the company 
would have to send out treble the 
questionnaires to garner as high a 
number of replies. 

At the moment Crowell-Collier is 
conducting a vacation poll, to learn 
what its readers are planning both at 
home and abroad. They have sent out 
12,000 questionnaires, each accom- 
panied by the quarter of a dollar. They 
expect a minimum of 6,500 replies, 
but confidently hope for 8,000. 

. 2 © 

Under the plan for the expansion 
of Holland’s and Farm and Ranch, 
Clarence Thomas has been promoted 
to the position of assistant general 
manager, Lee Hainline to vice-presi- 


W. H. Ferrince, as- 
sistant to publish- 
er, Popular Me- 
chanics Magazine. 


dent and advertising director, J. H. 
O’Brien to vice-president in charge of 
production, Joe F. Kempton to vice- 
president and director of circulation, 
and Frank Briggs and J. Tom Mann 
to the positions of managing editors 
of Farm and Ranch and Holland’s, 
respectively. . . . Lt. Com. William 
Harrison Fetridge, U.S.N.R., is affili 
ating with Popular Mechanics Maga- 
zine as assistant to the publisher. . 
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N BOXING it’s the old one-two—a left to the 
# body, a right to the head—and Knockout! 


In auvertising it’s a one-two-three—FIRST 3’s SUNDAY PUNCH 
to the core of America’s three most important markets ... a knock- 
out for sales with the impact of rotogravure and colorgravure, highest read- 
er traffic in. the FIRST 3 Sunday newspapers in those areas—the New York 
Sunday News, the Chicago Sunday Tribune, the Philadelphia Sunday In- 
quirer—each first in Grculation and in display advertising volume. 
FIRST 3 not only delivers that one-two-three Sunday Punch with its 66.8% 
family ceverage of the three metropolitan areas, but also with its strong 
coverage in hundreds of cities and towns in its greater market area. The 
families in this greater area spend 40.1%, of the total U. S. retail dollar and 
42.4%, of the total U. S. food dollar. 


Correct the coverage deficiencies of other media in these three vital markets 
by bolstering your national advertising campaign with FIRST 3’s Sunday 
Punch. Total circulation in excess of 6,200,000. 


THE 


GROUP 

WITH THE NEW YORK SUNDAY NEWS 
SUNDAY CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
PUNCH PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY INQUIRER 


R 
MARKETS GROUP a an 


News Bidg. 220 E. 42nd St., New York City 17. VAnderbilt 6-4894 + Tribune Tower, Chicoge 11, SUPerior 0044 - 155 Montgomery St., Son Francisco 4, GARfield 7946 
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Exclusive, a new monthly, national 
picture magazine will appear on_news- 
stands February 1, 1946. . . . Nathan- 
iel F. Silsbee has joined Henry Publish- 
ing Co., as technical editor of Skyways. 


GeRALDINE RHOADS 
new editor of Faw- 
cett Publications’ 
Today’s Woman. 


This year of all years, manufacturers 
who are looking toward their civilian 
markets, will make every effort to get 
their goods on the shelves of Army Ex- 
changes and Navy Ships’s Stores. For, 
the millions of men pouring through 
American Army and Navy installations 
— buying necessities at their “PX's”— 
are forming brand habits they will 
carry into families all over the country. 

Too, during the coming months, the 
“PX” business in this country will be 
greater than at any time in the fantas- 


George Sadler is named advertising 


manager of Pathfinder. He has been, 
until recently, vice-president of Parade. 
...B. V. (“Red”) Parent is the new 
Chicago manager for Dakota Farmer. 
For the past two years he has been 
in the Chicago office of the Midwest 
Farm Paper Unit. . . . Editor of Faw- 
cett Publications’ Today's Woman is 
Geraldine Rhoads, who was formerly 
editor of the same company’s Life 
Story. Dorothy Wagner has been ap- 
pointed director of ‘“Today’s Woman 
at Home,” a new department of To- 
day's Woman. 


market 


tic history of this phenomenal market. 

—So, considering the immediate 
profits and lasting benefits to be 
gained from the “PX” market, we sug- 
gest you contact our nearest office to- 
day, for complete details. 

Certainly your advertisement should 
be in the January 1946, Fifth Annual 
Directory Number; the issue used year 
‘round as a buying guide for sources 
of supply by Exchange and Ships’ Store 
officers. Don’t miss it!—Forms close 
December 10th. 


..-A Youthful Market With a Great Future 


POST EXCHANGE 


ARMY e NAVY ° 


MARINES e 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Main Office—292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


HARLEY L. WARD, inc 
360 " Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS 


WALTER W. MEEKS 
101 Marietta 
ATLANTA 3, GA 


Gartield Building 


SIMPSON REILLY, Lid. 


LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 


SIMPSON -REILLY, Ltd. 
Russ Building 


FRED WRIGHT CO. 
915 Olive Street 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


DUNCAN MACPHERSON 
100 So. Washington Sq. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., {or- 
merly concerned almost entirely with 
technical magazines and books, p!ans 
entry into the field of publishing a 
popular magazine with general cir. 
culation. Their plan centers around 
purchase of Science Illustrated, publi- 
cation of which will cease until April, 
1946, when it will resume in a new 
format, style and content, and go on 
sale at newsstands throughout the 
United States and Canada. Price, 25 
cents per copy. Willis Brown is pub- 
lisher and general manager; George 
F. Seaman, advertising director; and 
E. Wood Gauss, promotion manager. 
Offices will be in the McGraw-Hill 
Building. 

<<“ * 


W. Parkman Rankin has been ap- 
pointed to the New York sales staff 
of Redbook Magazine. Recently Mr. 
Rankin was national advertising man- 
ager of the Albany Knickerbocker 
News. . . . Horace B. Brown, former 
editor of True Magazine, has been 
appointed editor of Fawecett’s Best 
Detective Cases which will make its 
debut early in 1946. . . . Liberty wel- 
comes two new members to its staff. 
Emerson Carroll joined the eastern 
advertising staff October 15. Mr. Car- 
roll formerly was eastern advertising 
manager of Instructor Magazine. Carl 
Gisler, recent research director of 
Modern Magazines of Dell Publica- 
tions, is the new research director for 


Liberty. 
Public Relations 


The 1945 awards for outstanding 
contribution through public relations, 
made by National Association of Pub- 
lic Relations Counsel, Inc., were pre- 
sented recently to Dr. Claude Robin. 
son of Princeton, N. J. and Pendleton 
Dudley of New York City. 


Business Papers 


Major E. Dalton White is returning 
to McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
as public relations assistant to the 
president. Harry C. Hahn has been 
named marketing director of Electrical 
Merchandising, one of that company’s 
publications. . . . Roland Crane has 
been appointed Detroit manager for 
Plant Purchasing Directory. . . . James 
C. Anthony is the new Chicago dis- 
trict manager of Aviation, Aviation 


E. Daron Wuite, 
public relations a: 
sistant to the presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill 
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| genre eng is a portable sound 
slidefilm projector that uses rec- 
ords and slidefilm to present your 
sales training message in attention- 
arresting pictures and spoken 
words. Scientific Illustravox train- 
ing assures complete enlightenment 
and the most detailed instruction. 


Quick, Efficient Training * Con- 
centrated attention of both eyes 
and ears means that trainees learn 
faster, more easily . . . remember 
longer. Accelerated war-time mili- 
tary courses revealed 
that Illustravox - trained 
men remembered up to 
25% longer than under 
former training methods. 


Compact~ Although thoroughly 
easy t0 carry field-tested and proved 
before the war by scores of leading 


1945 


Training Time Cut 


25% to 30% with 
ILLUSTRAVOX 


industrial concerns, Illustravox 
speed and efficiency was further 
proved when military training pro- 
grams were cut from as much as six 
months to as little as six weeks! 


Complete Coverage * In both 
introducing new products, and 
training, Illustravox saves vital 
man-hours. With Illustravox your 
story can be told everywhere at the 
same time. Over 75% of all sound 
slidefilm equipment now in use is 
Illustravox! 


THE [ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


» —The One Best Way For 
All Types Of Training 


Send for Booklet * You will find 
the Illustravox booklet, “The Illus- 
trated Voice” helpful in planning 
new training programs for all types 
of production and marketing jobs. 
Commercial film producers are ex- 
perienced in the writing and pro- 
duction of film and recordings. You 
will find them helpful in planning 
new campaigns for use with Illus- 
travox. The Magnavox Company, 
Illustravox Division, Dept. SM 
11-15, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


DIVISION OF THE M ea cs FR G2 VW © X company - Ft. wayne 


MAKERS OF 


FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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News, and Air Transport. 
R. Fritts is named eastern advertising 
manager for The Instructor Magazine. 
. . . Captain Blake Meyer has rejoined 
the eastern advertising staff of Hotel 
Management and Restaurant Manage- 


.. + John 


ment. . . . College and University 
Business, a new magazine, to be nub- 
lished monthly, will make its bow in 
April, 1946. 


* * * 


The Chain Store Age James P. 
Gagin, advertising manager of the 
Druggist Edition since its establish- 
ment, has taken over additional re- 


sponsibilities as advertising manager 
of Chain Store Age Fountain-Restau- 
rant. Chain Store Age will issue its 
annual Nations Manual as a separately 
bound section of the November Vari- 
ety Store Editions, and the same publi- 
cation announces that it will publish 
a new Meat Manual, as a section of 
the March Grocery Editions. 


Agencies 


The activities of the Advertising 
Club of New York's veterans’ guid- 
ance committee have so far outgrown 
the club house facilities that job place- 
ment, under the direction of executive 


Over 500,000 Salesmen Have Made More 
Than a Billion Dollars in Extra Sales Thru 


Selnap and “Thompeou Push Plaua 


The Belnap and Thompson Push Book colorfully illus- 
trates over 500 prizes, hard-to-get Bicycles, Electric 
Razors, Electric Irons, etc., and gets immediate action 
from your salesmen, dealers’ or distributors’ salesmen. 


Belnap and Thompson have consistently featured na- 
tionally known merchandise at wholesale prices which are 
shipped in single units to your prize winners. Warehouse 
stocks of merchandise at wholesale prices are available in 
quantities for business gifts, premiums, or other awards. 


Our Creative Staff, originators of sensationally success- 
ful Push Plans; Prize Books that glorify selling; the new 
Photo-Flash Prize Service, creates sales contest material 


that stimulates and maintains exciting, competitive en- 


thusiasm throughout your entire sales campaign. 
Write NOW for the Latest Edition of Push Book! 


1196} 


Belnap 
Thompson 
Tue. 


309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD + CHICAGO 6G, ILLINOIS 


secretary Ruth C. Perry, will in the 
future be conducted in offices espe. 
cially provided by Vick Chemical Co., 
in the Chanin Building. 

* * * 


Hugh A. Mitchell, vice-president 
and director of McCann-Erickson, !nc., 
has been appointed European manager 
At the same agency F. Stanley New. 
berry, Jr., has joined the account ex. 
ecutive staff, and in the agency’s Chi. 
cago office Roland H. Cramer has af. 
filiated as an account manager of the 
Household Appliance Division. . . . 
Arthur F. Monroe, formerly of Time 
Magazine is now associate director of 
public relations and publicity at J. M 
Mathes, Inc., where Ernest D. Kosting 
and Edmund Wooding have been ap- 
pointed associate copy directors. . 
Gene Heiffel is named vice-president 
of G. M. Basford Co. . . . George W 
McMurphey, former assistant director 
of advertising at DeSoto Division, 
Chrysler Corp., has gone to Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., De. 
troit. 

* * * 


Henry C. Flower, Jr., has returned 
to J. Walter Thompson Co., as vice- 
president after government service. . . 
Commander F. Perry Schofield is join- 
ing Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., in an ex- 
ecutive capacity. . . . John C. Ottinger 
has joined the executive staff of John 
A. Cairns & Co. . . . Lt. Com. Donald 
G. Gill has joined Duane Jones Co 


William H. Coffman has been elect- 
ed president of Cabot and Co., Inc., 
a general advertising agency which 
has recently opened offices in Pitts- 
ourgh. . . . Mr. Reuter has resigned 
to become director of sales for the 
new Middle Western offices of Stand- 
ard Vanilla. . . . Lt. Donald F. House, 
after three years of active duty in the 
Navy, has joined the staff of Arthur 
R. Mogge, Inc., Chicago. 


Accounts . . . The United States 
Instrument Corp., to Hill Advertising, 
Inc. . .. The Welch Grape Juice Co., to 
Buchanan & Co., Inc. . . . Ideal Bath 
Robe Co., Inc., to S. Duane Lyon, Inc 
. . » Rum Carioco, product of Schenley 
Import Corp., to Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc. . . . The Manhattan Shirt 
Co., to Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. . . 
The National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Cleveland, to Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc. 


To Hill Advertising Inc., the Blade 
Master Inc. account. . . . Hinds Honey 
and Almond Fragrance Cream and 
Etiquet Deodorant Cream, products 
of Lehn & Fink Products Corp. to 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1946. . . . Snow Crop Mar- 
keters, Inc. to Maxon Inc. 
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SALES MANAGER 
for PACIFIC COAST 


West Coast food manufactur- 
er has opportunity for sales man- 
ager. Man with ability to direct 
work and command respect of an 
active force and experienced as- 
sistants. Should have successful 
record as district or divisional 
salesmanager of products mar- 
keted through food stores. 

There’s an unlimited future 
for such a man and salary in 
keeping with abilities with a long- 
established company that has 
strong financial position, ample 
production facilities and aggres- 
sive advertising. 

Write giving business and per- 
sonal history. Enclose snapshot if 
convenient. Your reply will be 
treated confidentially. Box 2219 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER 


For Midwestern Manufacturer of 
Nationally Advertised Agricultural 
Equipment 
* 

Aggressive sales executive can make 
real future with this young. small, 
rapidly growing industry in this key 
position, Must be good organizer, seif 
Starter with plenty of experience in 
perfecting dealer organizations, com- 
pany sales organizations and setting up 
district managerships essential. Salary 

plus bonus. 

Location small northeastern Nebraska 
town near Omaha and Sioux City, 
towa. Some travel probably necessary. 

Excellent opportunity for discharged 
veteran with required sales manage- 
ment experience, 

Give us outline of your experience, 
references, and recent snapshot in first 
letter. Inquiries strictly confidential. 

Write To 
JOE H. LANCHAMMER 
The R. D. Putman Co. 
Advertising 
First Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


a 


1945 


NovEMBER 15, 


YW AVAILABLE 
mc 


ONE FULL HOUR 


EVERY WEEKDAY MORNING 


FOR THE FIRST TIME ONE NETWORK 
Will Blanket the Richest 


Agricultural Market in America 


MISSISSIPPI , 
VALLEY 


NETWORK’ 
7 PARTICIPATIONS AVAILABLE 


78 Stations .. One Clearance... One Billing 


Wire or Write for Details 


NORTH CENTRAL 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


ST. PAUL 1, MINN. NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
E-622 First National Bank Building Empire State Building 
Cedar 8579 Longacre 3-4374 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
Central 4894 
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Comment 


TOMIC PERSPECTIVE. Much of the talk about 

atomic bombs, atomic energy and the atomic age 

which these will bring, skirts too lightly over the 

fact that this newest, most fearful discovery of 
science means we humans must determine whether we are 
going to have either hell or heaven right on this earth on 
which we live and work and sell. 


No longer can we view issues and consequences of 
isolationism versus internationalism in the terms which 
both peoples and statesmen have viewed them through the 
decades, yes the centuries. There no longer can be any 
choice between the two. Either we attain international, 
completely world-wide peace, or we will irrefutably beget 
world-wide ruin on a scale which in quantities of human 
lives and extent of economic wealth transcends anything 
hitherto imagined. It is in this sense we emphasize that 
we will have either heaven or hell on earth. From here on 
we head, like it or not, for one or the other—with age-old 
compromise between the two thrown not only out the 
window, but literally clear off the globe. 


In the work-a-day world in which we live this means to 
sales executives either horribly shrunken and uncertain 
domestic markets or super-sized world-wide markets en- 
dowed with a hitherto non-existent stability. 


How can we be certain that the future is either black 
or white—that the future spells either ruin or peace and 
prosperity in world-wide degree? The answer comes from 
more than 500 of our own country’s most distinguished 
scientists—physicists, chemists and engineers—the men 
who know more about atomic energy than all our political, 
business, and military leaders put together. 


These men, the top scientific authorities on such sub- 
jects, recently became alarmed at the sense of false security 
which was sweeping the Nation. They decided it was their 
immediate duty to tell the American people in a formal 
statement such significant, incontrovertible facts as these: 


1. “Other nations will be able to produce atomic 
bombs. There is widespread belief that other nations can- 
not make these bombs. This is based on two misconcep- 
tions: That we can withhold from other nations secrets 
supposed to be indispensable, and that they lack resources 
to carry out the work. 


“Actually, all the major scientific principles have been 
published, most of them before the war. The technological 
‘know-how’ which has not been revealed can be duplicated 
or replaced in foreign laboratories. Scientific and engineer- 
ing talent is plentiful in many countries. In fact, most of 
the major principles used in the atomic bomb itself were 
discovered in Europe: neutrons in England, the effective- 
ness of slow neutrons in Italy, uranium fission itself in 
Germany. 


“Resources for the production of atomic explosives are 
available to many nations. Adequate supplies of uranium 
ores exist in widely separated places. The industrial effort 
and expense involved are insignificant for any great power 
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and are within the military budgets of many small nations. 


2. “No effective defense is possible in atomic war- 
fare. The old adage that ‘to every offense there is a 
defense’ is dangerously misleading. In certain rare in 
stances, an effective defense, based on some peculiar fea- 
ture of the weapon, has been found. For example, the 
degaussing girdle is such a defense against the magnetic 
mine. The physical principles involved in the case of the 
atomic bomb make it clear that such a complete defense is 
absolutely impossible. 


“In general, a defense cannot be complete; it averts or 
destroys only a certain fraction of the attacking forces or 
missiles. Improvement of the defense simply means that 
this fraction increases. The fact that atomic explosives are 
ten million times as powerful as T.N.T. means that the 
fraction still getting through any defense would produce 
catastrophic results. 


3. “Safety cannot be obtained by superiority in 
atomic armament. We may be grateful that the atomic 
bomb was not developed first by one of the aggressor 
nations, but our temporary monopoly must not make us 
complacent. To make this monopoly permanent would re- 
quire an immediate conquest of the world by the U. S. 


“If international control of atomic energy is not ob- 
tained in the very near future we will find ourselves in 
an armament race. We must realize that new scientific 
discoveries may be made anywhere in the world and there- 
fore we cannot be sure of maintaining superiority in an 
armament race. Even if we could stay ahead in this arma- 
ment race, we would not be safe. The onset of any war 
under these conditions would mean tremendous devastation 
for both the victor and the vanquished. 


4. “Henceforth, war will mean the destruction of 
a large fraction of civilization. International coopera- 
tion of an unprecedented kind is necessary for our 
survival. From the preceding arguments it is clear that 
a complete break must be made with traditional attitudes 
in international policy. We are greatly disturbed that there 
is no sign of such a change. Mankind cannot afford a war 
with atomic weapons. The traditional methods of inter- 
national policy have not been able to prevent war. In view 
of the alternatives, new methods of international coopera- 
tion must be perfected. In order for this to be achieved, 
national sovereignty in its traditional form will have to. 
be sacrificed. 


“If the people of the world are to survive, it is necessary 
that the United States Government, as first producer of 
the bomb, initiate immediate steps to achieve effective 
world cooperation for the prevention of war.” 


Do sales executives and businessmen have much to do 
with this grave crisis in world affairs? They most cer- 
tainly do. For in the words of Professor John H. Van 
Vleck, head of the Physics Department at Harvard Uni- 
versity: “If some real statesmanship is not displayed in the 
present situation, there may be nothing to sell but corpses.” 
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